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PREFACE. 



The following pages are intended as an introdnction to the 
study of the law. Their aim is simply to take the student 
across the threshold, and give him a general view of the 
treasures of learning which lie beyond. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can legal system may be compared with one of those old 
Feudal castles still to be seen in parts of Britain. Essen- 
tially an ancient structure, yet having been constantly added 
to and repaired as the years rolled by, it presents an appear- 
ance much different from the Feudal original. Here and 
there a new wing has been built; and, side by side with the 
modern elements, standing rugged and strong, some parts 
of the old building are crumbling into dust. 

In the first part of the present work the writer has at- 
tempted to present an outside view of this legal edifice. In 
parts 2 and 3 he has tried to classify its contents, and explain 
briefly their general character. 

It is hoped that the book may be found not wholly unsuited 
for the purpose it is intended to accomplish. 

W. D. S. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 1, 1896w 
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NATDBE OF LAW AND THE VARIOITS 8T8TEM& 
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8. Moral Law. 

7. Divine Law. 
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LAW IN GENEBAli* 

1. The primary sifrnificatioii of the word ^^w" 
is ^a rule laid down or established." 

2. Laws may be broadly divided into : 

(a) The laws of physical science, — ^that is, the 

laws which govern physical objects; 
and 

(b) The laws of human action* 

All material things, whether animate or inanimate, are 
said to be under the control of law. A goyeming impulse 
manifests itself in the movements and conditions of all nat- 
ural objects, — of rocks and stones and other inorganic things 
as well as of the lower animals and man. All the rules to 
which these diverse things are subject bear a general resem- 
blance to each other, bringing them within the most com.- 
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2 NATURE OF LAW AND THE VABI0D8 SYSTElfS. [Gh. 1 

prehensive meaning of the word 'law," which has been 
stated above. 

Those laws, however, which regulate the movements of 
nature, and which may be called the *laws of physical sci- 
ence," are different in their essential character from those 
which govern the acts of men. The former command objects 
which lack any power to shape intelligently their own course 
of conduct, while the latter have to do with men as beings 
endowed with reason and the ability to determine for them- 
selves what they will do. In other words, the laws of physi- 
cal science govern mere movement, which is characteristic of 
beings in whom will power is absent, while the other systems 
regulate action, which proceeds from an intelligent resolve. 

A law of physical science, being addressed to objects which 
have no power to disobey, is in reality n6thing more than an 
order in nature by which certain results follow certain 
causes. It is impressed upon matter in such a way that it 
must inevitably be observed Thus, under the law of grav- 
itation, if an apple becomes disengaged from the stem, it 
must fall to the ground, unless some other substance inter- 
venes. There is no power in the apple to choose between 
that result and some other, but it must of necessity comply 
with the exact terms of the universal rule. 

LAWS OF HUMAN ACTION— SANCTION. 

8. The laws of human action Include all systems 
of laws which are addressed to men as beings pos- 
sessed of will pow^er and discretion, and obedience 
to which is enforced by some form of sanction. 

4. SANCTION— The term "sanction," in its rela- 
tion to law, signifies the prospect of some evil 
*^hich will follow disobedience to that law, or of 
some benefit to follow its observance. 
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6. The leading systems of laws of human action 
are: 

(a) The moral law. 

(b) The divine law. 

(c) The municipal or positive law. 

(d) International law.^ 

Men are, of course, equally with Inanimate nature, under 
the control of the laws of physical science. All the involun- 
tary movements of the human organism, as the circulation of 
the blood, the process of digestion, etc., are subject to them. 
But, as beings possessed of discretion and will power, men 
come under the direction of those other systems of laws 
which differ primarily from the laws of physical science, in 
that they lay down rules which may or may not be obeyed, 
according to the will of the persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed. For convenience, we will call these last-mentioned 
systems, collectively, the *Qaws of human action." Obedience 
to them, not being inevitable, is enforced by what is known 
as ''sanction." The sanction of a law is the means which the 
author of that law employs to compel obedience to it when 
such obedience is not inevitable.' It may take the form 

1 To these may be added maritime law, which, though sometimes 
spoken of as a system, is not a system distinct from those mentioned, 
Irat is in a sense a part both of the municipal and the international 
law; and martial law, which is in force only during the time of war, 
and on or near the field of active military operations, and which is 
a part of the municipal law. 

2 *'A command, as Austin has pointed out, is a signification of de- 
sire; 'but a command is distinguished from other significations of 
desire by this peculiaiity: that the party to whom it is directed is 
liable to evU from the other in case he comply not with the desire.' 
And, as every law is a command, every law imports this liability to 
evil also, and it is this liability to evil which we caU by the name 
of 'sanction.* •• Markby, Elements of Law, § 192, 
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of threats of punishment, as it usually does in the criminal 
systems; it may be an assurance on the part of the maker 
of the law that he will compel any one who violates it to 
make compensation to any one injured by such violation; or 
it may be of a more indefinite character, as in the case of the 
moral law. Whatever form it may take, it is sanction which 
gives to every law of human a/^tion its force and stability.* 
The various systems of laws of human action differ from 
each other in their mode of establishment, the nature of 
their principlesi and the sanctions by which they are accom- 
panied. 

MORAL LAW 

6. The moral law is tliat system of nxles of Im- 
miaii action which has its origin in a general sense, 
on the part of the members of a civilized commu- 
nity, of what is right and wrong, and which finds 
its sanction in the general disapprobation when 
any act in violation of it is committed. 

This system of law is of gradual growth. Its principles 
are founded on the experience of civilized mankind, and, as 
that experience grows larger and reflection on it more pro- 
found, the system develops. It is assisted in its growth by 
the precepts and reasonings of teachers and writers, as well 
as by the doctrines of religion. Depending, however, as it 
does, upon the general sentiment of the members of a com- 
munity, the moral law fluctuates as public opinion changes; 
and the morality of one people may differ in many points 
from that of another of a different race or grade of civilizap 
tion. The moral law, as such, is enforced by indeterminate 
and uncertain authority. There are no tribunals in which 
it may be administered. Tbere is no power to try formally 

• For a foU discussion of sanctlonp see' Aust. Jur. e 7X 
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all^^ed offenders against it, and no definite pnnishment at- 
tached to a Tiolation of its principles. Yet, in spite of the 
vague character of its sanctions, those sanctions exist; be- 
ifkg found in the general approbation which is felt towards 
those who habitnaUj obey it, and disapproval towards those 
who do not regnlate their lives in conformity with its doc- 
trines. 

DIVINE LAW. 

7. The divine law is that system of rules of human 
action which men believe to have been established 
by the Buler of the Universe, and communicated to 
mankind by revelation, and whose sanction lies in 
the assurance of certain rewards and punishments 
in the present life or in a life to come. 

' This is the law of religion and faith. According to most 
religious beliefs, God, having regard to the frailties and 
weaknesses of human reason, has seen fit to reveal to men 
certain laws for their government These laws have their 
depository in the sacred books of the various religions. 
Those contained in the Bible are generally received as the 
divine law throughout Christendom. 

HXmiCIPAL OB POSITIVE LAW. 

8. Municipal^ or positive law* is that system of 
roles of human action established by the govem- 

* The term ''munidpal*' properly means ''pertalnhig to a dty or free 
town (mnnidpium)." Its use here, however, is in tiie sense of "per- 
taining to a state or nation.'* The distinction between the two usages 
ihonld be kept clear. 

* Blackstone's wdl-knoiVn definition of a "monlclpal law" is **tL mle 
of dvil conduct prescribed by the snpreme power In a state, com- 
manding what Is right, and forbidding what is wrong.'* 1 Bl. Oomm. 
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Qnental power in a state.^ It may be either writ- 
ten or unwritten. 

This is the law with which the lawyer has chiefly to deal. 
It differs from the moral law, in that it is laid down by de- 
tenninate authority and is enforced by detenninate sanc- 
tions. It is akin to the divine law in the general manner 
of its establishment, but is distingnished from it by the fact 
that it is of human origin and human enforcement, and that 
its punishments are dealt out exclusively in the present life. 
It is not to be understood, however, that the municipal law, 
the moral law, and the divine law have no principles in com- 
mon. Many rules, like those forbidding murder and theft, 
while retaining the moral sanctions, are also invariably in- 
corporated into the municipal and divine systems. The 
municipal law is called ^^sitive law," because it is imposed 
by an authority having undisputed power to insist upon its 
observance. 

A municipal law is a rule of human action, as distin- 
guished from a mere arbitrary command. It must be gen- 
eral, applying to all actions of a particular class, not to a 
single act altme. A mere order or proclamation command- 
ing one to do a certain act would not be a law; but if it 
commands all persons, or a class of persons, to act in a cer^ 
tain way, under certain circumstances, such an order would 
be a municipal law, if it is of such a nature that the state will 
enforce it 

A municipal law is also to be distinguished from a con- 

44. HoUand defines it as "a general mle of external human action, 
enforced by a sovereign political authority.*' Holl. Jur. p. 37. 

*The word "state** is used in this sense to denote any organized 
political society. See post, p. 14. It should not be confused with 
"State" referring to one of the United States. In the present woi* 
the word, when used in the latter sense, will begin with a capital 
letter. 
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tract . Eveiy citizen of a particular state is subject to the 
laws of that state without assenting to them. So far as the 
state's authority is not limited, the subjects' actions are un- 
der its control On the other hand, a contract is something 
which the individual assumes Toluntarilj. The obligations 
of a contract, when made, have practically the same force 
aB law, because the state will compel their i)erformance; 
but they originate in the free promise of an individual, and 
bind that individual alone. 

The rules of municipal law are established by the govern- 
mental power in the state. They may be laid down expressly 
and formally by a legislature, or, though not so laid down, 
rules may become law by recognition and enforcement on 
the part of the authority by which the laws are applied. If 
established by express promulgation, they are called "writ- 
ten laws;'' if established by recognition merely, the name 
**unwTitten laws'' is applied to them. The unwritten laws 
are also called "customary laws," because they have their 
principal source in those customs of a community which are 
BO uniformly observed that their observance at last comes to 
be regarded as necessary to the welfare of the community, 
and is enforced by the state. 

INTEBNATIONAL LAW. 

9. Public international Iavt, usually called simply 
^* international law^," consists of those rules of con- 
duct which Independent nations or states agree, 
either tacitly or expressly, to regard as binding 
upon themselves, and which regulate their inter- 
course with one another. 

10. Private international law is the collection of 
rules which regulate the courts of one nation in 
enforcing rights which have been acquired under 
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fhe laws of a foreign state. These roles are often 
discussed under the title «« Conflict of Laws.** 

11. The principal sources of international law are : 

(a) The writings of Jurists; 

(b) The customs of nations; and 

(c) Treaties. 

We have seen that, for the purposes of goyemment, men 
have organized themselyes into fitates or nations; and each 
nation administers its own system of municipal law. As 
the world contains many independent nations, which neces- 
sarily have considerable intercourse with one another, it is 
natural that a necessity should be felt for rules by \<^hich 
such intercourse is to be regulated. This want is supplied 
by the system of rules known as the '^international law." 
These rules apply either to the dealings of sovereign nations 
with each other, or to cases where the courts of one nation 
deal with rights acquired under a foreign law, in which case 
that foreign law is sometimes applied, rather than that of 
the nation to which the court belongs. The former class of 
roles forms what is called the '^public international law''; 
the latter, the "private International law.'' ' 

Public IrUerncLtumcd Law, 

There are two important distinctions between the public 
international law and the municipal law, which should be 

* Much confusion has arisen from a neglect to dlstlngalsli between 
International law (]us inter gentes) and the law of nations (Jus gen- 
tium). The former Is properly the system which regulates the Inter- 
course of nations with each other; the latter is made up of those 
roles which are of such natural Justice that every nation has made 
them a part of Its municipal law. An example of the rules of the 
latter system Is the law forbidding murder. Any law which aU na- 
tions enforce is a part of the law of nations; but it has no more con- 
nection with the international law than has any other rule of mu- 
nicipal law. 
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noticed: First The former is not established by any power 
haying recognized authority to lay down its roles; in other 
words, there is no authoritatiye international legislature. 
Second. Its sanctions are not definite and regularly fulfilled. 
There are no international courts for its interpretation. 
Each nation construes it in its own way, and, if any nation 
refuses to obey its rules, war is the only way by which obe- 
dience to it can be enforced. The public international law 
is classed as a law of human action, on the theory that na- 
tional action is nothing more than human action in groups. 

Sources qf InternatUmal Law. 

As stated above, the principal sources of international law 
are (1) the writings of jurists, (2) the customs of nations, and 
(3) treaties. The writings of the jurists form a system hav- 
ing about the same force upon nations as the laws of moral- 
ity have upon individuals. They lay down what the inter- 
national law ought to be. And yet those principles and 
rules on which these writers agree are regarded as of great 
authority. No nation would presume to act contrary to 
the established rules of the international moral code. As 
soon, however, as a rule becomes embodied in the customs 
of the nations^ it is recognized as having more than a mere 
moral force. As the international law properly consists of 
those rules which nations agree to regard as obligatory upon 
themselves, it becomes an important question, how is their 
assent to those rules to be indicated? The fact that they 
habitually observe them in their intercourse with other 
nations would be the best evidence of an intention to adopt 
them as law. Thus, it follows that international usage is 
ot the most binding authority. 

Treaties are compacts between two or more nations which, 
when once adopted, have, as to those nations which enter 
into them, the force of international law. It is plain, how- 
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ever, that treaties are ordinarily binding only upon the par- 
ties to them. They stand in much the same relation to 
international law proper that contracts do to the munic- 
ipal law. 

Private International Law, 

Every sovereign nation, as has been explained, has the ex- 
clusive power to make laws to govern its own dominions; and 
municipal law can have no intrinsic force except within the 
territorial limits of the nation which establishes it. But, 
as a matter of national comity, one nation often enforces 
the laws of another in certain cases. For example, a mar- 
riage entered into in accordance with the laws of the place 
where the ceremony is performed is recognized as valid, so 
far as the form of the ceremony is concerned, even in na- 
tions whose local marriage laws would have made it in- 
valid had it been solemnized within their territorial limits. 
Whatever extraterritorial force a nation's laws may thus 
have, however, is purely a matter of courtesy extended by 
another state. Still, this courtesy has in some cases be- 
come so habitual as to make its observance a matter of in- 
ternational right* 

MABITIHE LAW. 

12. Maritdme law is that syBtem of law which par- 
ticularly relates to comznerce and navigation, to 
business transacted at sea or relating to navigation, 
to ships and shipping, to seamen, to the transporta- 
tion of persons and property by sea, and to marine 
QfliEdrs generally. 

13. As between nations, each nation has control — 

(a) Over a narrow strip of sea along its 

• For a further discussion of the nature of the yarious laws otf 
human actioii, see HolL Jur. a & 
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coast, the width of such strip being 
usually estimated at one marine 
league from the shore, 
(b) Over its citizens when outside its territo- 
rial limits; but when they are within 
the jurisdictional limits of some other 
nation, its authority over them is con- 
current with that of the local govern- 
ment, 
(o) Over all ships belonging to it while they 

are upon the open sea. 
(d) Over its ships of war and other public 
vessels at all times, even though in 
the harbors of other nations. 

The territory of nations is in the main limited to land, 
and, while each nation has exclusive control over its own 
inland waters, it is a principle of the international law that 
the sea in general cannot, except to a very limited extent, 
be appropriated by one nation to the exclusion of others. 
A large portion of the earth's surface is therefore outside 
of the limits of ordinary national jurisdiction, although it 
is of such a nature that various kinds of crimes and other 
wrongs may be committed on it as well as on the land. 
Some form of control over actions performed on the sea 
being necessary, the international law has apportioned ju- 
risdiction over it between the various nations upon the fol- 
lowing plan: (1) Each nation has exclusive control over 
a narrow strip of the sea along its coast, the width of such 
strip being usually fixed at one marine league from the 
shore. The reason of this is that each nation is regarded 
as able to assume jurisdiction over the sea bordering on 
its coast so far as the guns of that nation, placed upon the 
shore, can carry. By reason, therefore, of the recent im- 
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proyements in firearms, which hare largely increased their 
carrying power, the exact limits of this strip of water may 
be regarded as uncertain, atthongh the courts of the United 
States still adhere to the marine-league limit The waters 
included in this strip are called the *4:erritorial waters" of 
the nation which controls them. (2) Each nation has con- 
trol over its citizens when outside of its territorial limits; 
but when they are within the limits of the jurisdiction of 
some other state they are also subject to tlie authority of 
the local government (3) Each nation has control over 
all ships belonging to it while they are on the open sea. 
And (4) each nation retains full juilsdiction over its ships of 
war and other public vessels, even when they are in the ter- 
ritorial waters of other nations^* 

Every nation, therefore, assumes a certain responsibility 
for the application of its laws to cases arising upon ships 
accredited to it; but there is a class of ships known as 
**pirate ships,'' which do not belong to, and are not recog- 
nized by, any nation, and which scour the seas for plunder, 
without authority from any state. These ships are regard- 

* When a ship of war or other public ship of one nation is in the 
harbor of another nation, with which it Is at peace, it is under the 
exclusive control of the country to which it belongs. Maine, Int 
Law, pp. 86-02. As to ordinary merchant vessels and other private 
ships, the weight of International authority is to the effect that they 
come under the Jurisdiction of the local government the moment they 
enter Its territorial waters, although the home government retains 
a qualified concurrent Jurisdiction over theuL This is the rule in 
America and England. Wheat Int. Law, p. 108; Hall, Int Law, 
i 58. "By the law of France, crimes committed on board of for^gn 
vessels in French ports, where none but the crew are concerned, are 
not considered as pertaining to the Jurisdiction of the courts of 
France; while offenses committed on the shore, and against others 
than the vessels^ crews, come before the tribunals of the kingdom," 
Wools. Int Law. | 04 
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ed as outlaws, and may be attacked and punished by any 
nation. Within the limits of its jurisdiction, each nation 
applies its own system of maritime law, this system being 
simply a branch of its municipal law. Matters of a mari- 
time character are adjudicated in courts called '^courts 
of admiralty.^ 

MABTIAI. LAW. 

14. Martial'* law is that rale of human actiLon 
which, in time of war and on or near the field of 
active military operations, is established and en- 
forced by the ofAoer in charge of those operations. 

The normal condition of the nations of the world is that 
of peace, but international differences frequently result in 
war. In time of war, and within the scope of active 
military operations, the municipal law is superseded by 
what is known as 'Partial law." The suspension of th^ 
municipal law, and the establishment of this martial rule, 
are b^sed upon paramount necessity, and are only justified 
so far as they are absolutely necessary to the proper conduct 
of the war. The operation of the martial law is confined to 
the camp or battle ground and its immediate vicinity. Its 
rules are largely discretionary with the officer in charge, 
but he must use his discretion in accordance with the mil; 
itary law and the usages of war; and, if he exceeds or 
abuses the authority vested in Mm, he is liable for such 
abuse or excess to any person injured thereby. 

" Martial law should not be confused with military law. The latter 
Ui the system of rules and regulations which govern a nation's mili- 
tary forces; the form^ controls all persons within its territorial Jurls- 
diction^ civilians as w^ as soldiers. 
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THE STATB. 

16. A state is a body of ::>erson8, living within a 
specified territory, permanently organized for the 
purposes of government. 

Of the yariouB kinds of law which have been men- 
tioned, the municipal or positive law is the one with which 
we are chiefly concerned. We have already shown that 
the distinguishing feature of this system is that it is ^es- 
tablished by the governmental power in a state." The na- 
ture and scope of that law, therefore, can best be under- 
stood by an inquiry into the nature and functions of the 
organization to which the term *'state" is applied. 

Aristotle spoke truly when he said that man is a polit- 
ical animal He is a creature of many wants, to supply 
which constant dealings with his fellow men are necessary. 
It was early found that in these dealings men would not 
always respect the rights of their fellows through the in- 
fluence of moral and religious sanctions alone. We may 
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Boppose that the fear that others would encroach upon 
their rights gave rise to a desire for definite laws, the sanc- 
tions of which would be certain and prompt in their ful- 
fillment The organization of political society, or the state, 
made such rules possible. Without the state as its maker 
and enforcer, the positive law could not exist Because 
this law is necessary to human welfare, the state is also 
necessary, and history does not reach back far enough into 
the past to reveal a civilized people without some form of 
political organization. ^ 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

16. Sovereignty is the absolute, unlimited power 
of governing, without control by or responsibility 
to any political superior. 

17. A state is said to be sovereign or independ- 
ent when it has this sovereignty within itself, and 
dependent when the ultimate governing power ex- 
ists in some other state or ruler to whom it owes 
allegiance. 

18. Only sovereign states are recognized in inter- 
national affairs. 

19. When those possessing the sovereign power 
in a state delegate the ordinary functions of gov- 
emm.ent to public officers, such officers thus hav- 
ing power to govern within certain limits, that 
state is said to have a representative government. 

The chief purpose of the state is to provide for the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of the municipal or positive law, 
or, in other words, to provide for civil government within 
its territorial limits. In order that this purpose may be 
accomplished, there is, in legal contemplation, vested some- 
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where in every independent state tlie absolate power of 
ezercisifig goyemmental control or providing for its exer- 
cise. This power is called ^sovereignty." At some periods 
of history, sovereignty was regarded as vested in a single 
ruler by divine right At other times, it was believed to 
be lodged in certain classes of persons who were presumed 
to be best able to govern welL In the principal modem 
states, however, the sovereign power is, in practice at least, 
recognized to be in the people as a whole.^ 

A state is said to be sovereign or independent when it 
has this sovereignty within itself, and dependent when the 
ultimate governing power exists in some other state or 
ruler to whom it owes allegiance. Thus, before the Revo- 
lution, the sovereignty of the American colonies was not 
vested in themselves, but was in the English nation. The 
Declaration of Independence was an assertion that it was 
wrongfully so vested. After the Revolution, it became in- 
herent in the new American States, and was so recognized. 
As stated above, only sovereign states are recognized in 
international affairs. In an independent state, the sov- 
ereign power need not be vested in those who actually 
make and enforce the laws. Assuming sovereignty to be 
vested in a certain person or persons, there is nothing to 
prevent their delegating some or all of their governmental 
powers to agents or oflScers. This was done only to a very 
limited extent in those states where sovereignty was re- 

* This doctrine, it need hardly be said, is at the foundation of aU 
American institutions. **We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they are endowed by thehr Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that among these are Ufe, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their Just powers from 
the consent of the governed.** Declaration of Independence^ July 
4, 1770. 
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garded as vested in a single ruler or a limited number of 
persons; but under the modem theory of popular sorer^ 
eignty, if the number of persons belonging to a certain 
state is of sufficient magnitude to render it inconvenient 
for all to participate directly in the government, which 
is usually the case, the delegation of power is invariably re- 
sorted ta When those possessing the sovereign power in 
a state delegate the ordinary functions of government to 
public officers, such officers thus having power to goverr 
within certain limits, that istate is said to have represent- 
ative government. 

THE CONSTITUTIOir. 

20. A ^^constitatioii" may be defined as the collec- 
tion of principles and rules, established by the 
sovereign body, in accordance with which the gov- 
ernment of the state is to be conducted. 

Those possessing the sovereign power are able to impose 
upon their governmental officers such restrictions as they 
may see fit In most states there is a collection of prin 
ciples and rules, either expressly established by the sov 
ereign body, or which have grown up through custom, by 
which the action of these officers is controlled, and their re- 
lation to the sovereign body dehned. This collection of 
rules and principles is called the '^constitution'' of the 
state, and it is said to be the fundamental law of the land. 
The constitution of a state can legally be changed, there- 
for^ only by those who possess the sovereign power. ' By 
them it may be altered in any way, or even abolished. 
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THE GOVEBNMBNT AND ITS RELATION TO ITS 

SUBJECTS. 

21. A subject is one who is bound to submit to 
the control of the government in a state. He may 
be either: 

(a) A citizen, — ^that is, one who is a permanent 

member of the state, and who owes it 
perpetual allegiance; or 

(b) An alien, — ^that is, one who, owing perpet- 

ual allegiance to some other state, is yet 
bound to obey the laws of the state in 
question while within its territorial limits. 
All persons who are not citizens of a 
particular state are, as to that state, 
aliens. 

Bet off against those by whom the various powers of gov- 
erning are exercised, and whom we will call, for want of 
a better term, the ^government," are the remaining mem- 
bers of the community, who, in their relation to the govern- 
ment, are called ^^subjects." It is the function and power 
of the government to establish municipal laws, within the 
limits prescribed by the constitution, and to compel all sub- 
jects to obey them. A subject, therefore, is one who is 
bound to submit to the control of the government in a state. 

We find these three elements, (a) a sovereign person or 
hody, (b) governmental officials, and (c) subjects, in every 
important state. In many states a particular person may 
be a member of more than one class. Indeed, in a state 
with popular representative government, a i)erson may be 
a governmental officer, a member of the sovereign body, 
and a subject at the same time. Buch a condition can 
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easily be seen to exist in the United States, in the case of 
any goyemment official. * Subjects may be either citizens 
or aliens. A citizen of a state is one who is a permanent 
member of that state, to which he owes perpetual alle- 
giance. An alien is one who, owing perpetual allegiance 
to some other state, is yet bound to obey the laws of the 
state in question while within its territorial limits. All 
persons who are not citizens of a particular state are, as 
to that state, aliens. 

THE FUKCTIOKS OF GOVEBNMEITF. 

22. The primary object of government is fhe pro- 
tection of the rights of life, liberty, and property; 
but it also usually undei*takes to provide for the 
positive welfiEure of its subjects. 

The primary object of government is recognized to be the 
protection of the rights of life, liberty, and property. The 
rules governing these absolute rights of persons form the 
nucleus of all f^stems of law. But in civilized states the 
government usually undertakes also, to a certain extent, 
to provide for the positive welfare of its subjecta Every 
modem government, for example, assumes the conduct of 
a postal e^stem, the coining of money, the regulation of 
weights and measures, and many other functions which are 
not connected with the mere administration of justice. 
These various functions render government a much more 
complicated process than it would be were it restricted to 
the protection of personal and property rights.* 

• Woodrow Wilson, In his work on **The State," gives the following 
list of the usual functions of government, using the term "constitu- 
ent" to indicate those functions which are necessary to the proper 
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THE FOBM8 OF GOVEHNHEITF. 

23. The various forms of govenuneiit are: 

(a) Patriarchy, or government of the tarn,* 

ily. 

(b) Monarchy. This form of government 

exists when all governmental powers 
are vested in a single person. 
It may be either: 

(1) Absolute,— that is, where the ruler 

is completely sovereign and ir- 
responsible; or 

(2) limited or constitutional, — ^that is, 

where he governs under limita- 

administration of Justice, and '*ministrant^ to denote all other ordi- 
nary functions: 

(a) Constituent functions: (1) The keeping of order, and providing 
for the protection of persons and property from violence and rob- 
bery; (2) the fixing of the legal relations between man and wife, and 
between parents and children; (3) the regulation of the holding, trans- 
mission, and interchange of property, and the determination of its 
liabilities for debt and for crime; (4) the determination of contract 
rights between individuals; (5) the definition and punishment of 
crime; (6) the administration of Justice in civil causes; (7) the deter- 
mination of the political duties, privileges, and relations of citizens; 
(8) dealings of the state with foreign powers, the jiresei'vation of the 
state from external danger or encroachment, and the advancement 
of its international interests. 

(b) Minlstrant functions: (1) The regulation of trade and Industry; 
(2) the regulation of labor; (3) the maintenance of thoroughfares; 
(4) the maintenance of postal and telegraph systems; (5) the manu- 
facture and distribution of gas, the maintenance of waterworks, etc; 
(6) sanitation, including the regulation of trades for sanitary pur- 
poses; (7) education; (8) care of the poor and incapable; (9) care 
and cultivation of forests and like matters, such as the stocking of 
riven with fish; (10) sumptuary laws, such as ''prohibition Uws." 
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tions prescribed by a sovereigxi 
power superior to hlmseTf. 
It may also be either: 

(1) Hereditary; or 

(2) Elective. 

(c) Aristocracy; that is, where all the gov- 

ernmental powers are vested in a lim- 
ited number of persons. 

(d) Democracy; that is, where the govern- 

mental power is vested in and exer- 
cised by the people as a whole. 

PaJbrioTcky. 

The forms of govemment in different states vary as the 
character, traditions, and environment of the people who 
compose them are different The earliest form of which 
we have any knowledge is the patriarchy. This was the 
govemment of the family. But the patriarchal family was 
not confined to the man and wife with their own minor 
children simply. When these children grew up and mar- 
ried, they still remained under the control of the first father 
as long as he lived, and so did his still more distant de- 
scendants. The governing authority was exercised, there- 
fore, by the oldest living male from whom all the other mem- 
bers of the family were descended. When he died, his 
descendants would divide into as many families as he had 
sons. A modem example of a form of govemment similar 
in some respects to the ancient patriarchy is found in the 
tribal rule of the North American Indians. It is not in 
vogue in modem civilized states. 

Manarchy, 

Monarchy is the govemment which exists when all gov- 
ernmental powers are vested in a single person. This is 
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a very ancient form of government. It has existed in some 
form at every stage of the world's history. It may take the 
form of an absolute monarchy, in which the ruler is com- 
pletely sovereign and irresponsible ; or it may be a limited 
or constitutional monarchy, in which the monarch governs 
under limitations prescribed by a sovereign power superior 
to himself. It is almost unnecessary to say that purely 
absolute monarchies are very scarce in modem time& On 
the other hand, constitutional monarchy is one of the most 
important forms of modem government. Again, a mon- 
archy may be hereditary, in which the ruler acquires his 
right to power by virtue of his descent from a previous 
ruler; or elective, when he is chosen to fill the office of 
monarch by vote of the sovereign body. 

Aritiocraey. 

Aristocracy is the government which exists when all gov- 
ernmental powers are vested in a limited number of per- 
sons. '' Aristocracy^ literally means the government of the 
best GHie form does not exist in its simplicity in any im- 
portant modem state, but it enters as an element into many 
European govemmenta In ancient times, many pure aris- 
tocracies existed. 

Democracy Is the form of government which exists when 
the governmental power in the state is vested in and exer- 
cised by the people as a whole. Pure democracy, it is plain, 
can only exist in very small communities, for it involves the 
coming together of the whole people to make the laws. 
The inconvenience of thus assembling is, in large states, 
obviated by the delegation of the actual governmental du- 
ties to public officers. When this is done, the government 
is called a ^^representative denocracy^ or "republic.'* By 
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the nae of the repiresentative principle, the territory which 
may be united into a single democratic state is practically 
unlimited* 

CONFEDEBATION OF STATES. 

24. A confederation of states, or a confederacy, 
Is the name applied to a niunber of states which 
have, by treaty, ag^reed to act in common concern- 
ing certain specified matters. 

A confederacy is a mere league of states. Each state 
retains its full sovereignty, and therefore no sovereign 
power is vested in the confederacy itself. 

THE MODEBN FEDEBAL STATE. 

26. A federal state, on the other hand, exists 
where several states have surrendered to a perma- 
nent central government full power in certain mat- 
ters of a common interest, retaining in themselves 
only a power limited to such afGairs as are not 
within the jurisdiction of the central government. 

The federal state is a permanent political organization, 
while a confederation, depending npon treaty, may be dis- 
continued by fbe withdrawal of the states which form it. 
Bnch a withdrawal is called ^'secession." In the American 
Civil War the principal issue was whether the United 
States constituted a federal state or a mere confederacy. 
If the latter, any State might rightfully withdraw from the 
Union at any time when, in its opinion, the terms of the 
treaty of confederation were broken. If, however, the 
Union was a federal state, it was as permanent as the indi- 
vidual States themselves. 
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THE BBAI70HES OF GOVEBlllCSNT. 



26. The branches or departments of government 
are: 

(a) The legislative department, the duty and 

power of which is to establish laws. 

(b) The Judicial department, the duty and power 

of which is to interpret and apply the 
laws. 

(c) The executive department, the duty of which 

is to execute the laws. 

The government performs its functions through the estab- 
lishment and execution of laws. It has been thought neces- 
sary for the attainment of the highest excellence in the 
performance of these functions that the duties of making, 
applying, and executing the laws should be distributed 
between different bodies of officers; hence most of the lead- 
ing states have three different branches of government, 
called the "legislative,** "judicial," and "executive^ branches, 
respectively. 

The legislative branch or department of government is 
the department whose duty and power it is to establish 
laws. 

The judicial department Is that department whose power 
and duty it is to interpret the law, and apply it to par^ 
ticular cases. We have seen that a law is in the nature 
of a rule. It is the judicial duty to show the application 
of this rule to a particular state of facts. 

The executive department is the department which has 
for its function the execution of the laws. The execution 
of the laws may consist merely of carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the judicial power in the fulfillment of the sane* 
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tions of the law, or it may be a direct compliance with 
the instructions of the legislative branch of goTemment. 
Ezecutire officers are now the servants of one, now of the 
other, department Let us suppose, to illustrate the latter 
dass of executive function, that the legislature pass a 
law providing for the stocking of a certain river with fidu 
It is hardly probable that such a law would ever come be- 
fore the judiciary for interpretation and application. It 
is executed, therefore, by some executive officer — a fish 
commissioner, perhaps — actually putting the fish into the 
river. 
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GENEBAL CHABACTEB OF THE XTEnTED STATES 

GK>VEBNM£NT. 

27. The United States is a notable example of a 
pure federal state. It is composed of organized 
communities, technically called "States," so united 
under a general national government that, while 
each individual State retains control over its own 
local affairs, and is supreme as to those affairs, yet 
the general government is permanent and supreme 
as to certain matters delegated to it. 

In other words, the United States constitatlon is not a 
mere compact or treaty of confederation between the States, 
but an instrument creating a goyemment on such a plan 
that the nation and the States are both sapreme, the former 
in matters of a national character, the latter in all other 
matters; and the question what matters are to be regarded 
as of a national character is answered in the constitution 
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itself. The form of both the national and State govern- 
ments is that of representative democracy or republic 



THE COLONIAL GOVEBNMENT. 

28. Previous to 1776, fhe inhabited portion of the 
territory now occupied by the United States was 
divided between thirteen colonies, all of which were 
under the governmental control of England. 

The colonies were allowed certain rights of self-govern- 
ment, most of them having a local legislative body, whose 
laws might, however, be defeated by the royal governor of 
the colony by a mere refusal of his assent to them. The 
English parliament reserved and exercised the right to legis- 
late for the colonies whenever it saw fit to do so. Each 
colony was distinct in its government from every other, 
but they had at various times sent ddegates to general con- 
ventions or congresses which were called for the purpose of 
discussing provisions for their common defense against the 
Indians and other matters pertaining to the general wel- 
fare. It was not till 1774, however, that a regular series of 
these assemblies began, under the name of ''Continental Con- 
gresses;'' and it was one of these congresses which, in 
1776, as representatives of the people of the colonies, issued 
the Declaration of Independence. In this instrument the 
colonies formally renounced all allegiance to the British 
crown.* 

tThe enacting clause of the declaration was as follows: "^e, 
therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, in 
general congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these colonies, solemnly pub- 
Ush and declare that these imited colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states; that they are absolved ftom all 
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BEVOLUTIOITABY GOVEBNMENT AND THE ABTI- 

CLES OF CONf EDEBATION. 

29. The Articles of Confederation consisted of a 
mere compact between the States, in which it was 
plainly stated that "each State retains its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which is not, by this 
confederation, expressly delegated to the United 
States in coiigress assembled." 

During the early part of the war which followed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, such government as the new States 
had was ^^ercised by the continental congress. This form 
of rule was revolutionary, and somewhat unstable in its char- 
acter. The need was soon felt for a stronger form of govern- 
ment The first effort to meet this need was the adoption 
of the Articles of Confederation. Under these articles, the 
confederation was a loose league between the States. It 
was soon found that the general government did not have 
sufficient power to adequately perform its functions;* and 
this led to the adoption of the constitution. 

allegiance to tbe British crown; and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved; and that, as free and independent States, they 
have fall power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do. And for the support of this dec- 
laration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutuaUy pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor." 

' Judge Cooley sums up the defects of the Articles of Confed^ra^ 
Hon in a singularly concise manner: "The confederation was given 
authority to make laws on some subjects, but It had no power to 
compel obedience. It might enter into treaties and alliances which 
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THE UNITED STATES COWSTITUTIOIT. 

30. The constitution of the United States went 
into effect March 4, 1789. 

31. It is purely a written constitution, and is not 
limited by any unwritten rules except those relating 
to its interpretation. 

A recognition of the deficiency of the Articles of Confed- 
eration led to the summoning of a convention of delegates 
from the several States to meet in Philadelphia in May, 
1787, for the purpose of revising the articles. Instead of 
a mere revision of them, however, it was thought best 
by the ddiegates to formulate a new plan of government. 
Accordingly, they prepared the instrument which was then 
called and is still referred to as the '^Constitution of the 
United States of America." This constitution was adopted 
by the States and went into effect March 4, 1789. The 

tbe States and the people could disregard with impunity. It might 
apportion pecuniary and military obligations among the States in 
strict accordance with the provisions of the articles; but the recog- 
nition of the obligations must depend upon the voluntary action of 
thirteen States, aU more or less Jealous of each other, and all likely 
to recognize the pressure of home debts and home burdens sooner 
than the obligations of the broader patriotism involved in fidelity 
to the Union. It might contract debts, but it could not provide the 
means for satisfying them. In short, it had no power to levy taxes, 
or to regulate trade and commerce, or to compel uniformity in the 
regulations of the States. The Judgments rendered in pursuance 
of its limited Judicial authority were not respected by the States. It 
had no courts to take notice of Infractions of its authority, and it 
had no executive. * * * It became at last difficult to enlist suffi- 
cient interest in its proceedings to keep up the forms of govern* 
ment through the meetings of congress and of the executive commit* 
tee." Oool^, Const Law, p. IS. 
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constitatioD, as above stated, is therefore a purely writ- 
ten constitution. It is not limited by any unwritten rules 
except tliose relating to 'its interpretation. Many coun- 
tries have what is called "unwritten constitutions.'* By 
this is meant that their governments are regulated by rules 
which are not embodied in any one formal document. 
These rules are traditional or customary, and, although 
sometimes reduced to writing, in the historical papers and 
records of the nation, yet such records are usually frag- 
mentary, and valuable only as evidence of what the rules 
are, rather than as having any intrinsic authority. In the 
United States, however, the constitution is the source of 
all governmental regulations. 

The constitution of the United States created a strong 
central government, which is known as the *Tederal Gov- 
ernment" Each State, in adopting it, surrendered to this 
central government a portion of its authority. Among the 
various functions which are thus delegated to the federal 
government are the conduct of all international affairs;^ 
the carrying on of war; the regulation of foreign and in- 
terstate commerce; the coinage of money; the conduct of 
a postal system; patent and copyright matters; and various 
other functions which pertain to the nation at large, rathei* 
than to any one locality. 

' AU International affairs being within the control of the general 
government, foreign nations do not recognize the Individual States 
as sovereign nations; yet, although that portion of the sovereignty 
which pertains to foreign relations is exercised through the federal 
goyemment, the sovereignty In respect to all matters of mere local 
Importance finds Its exercise through the state governments. The 
sovereignty Itself Is, of course, in the people; but the people have 
ordained that It shaU be exercised through two different Instruments, 
—the federal and the State govanments. 
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THE RELATION OF THE STATE AND FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENTS. 

82. The powers of the federal government in 
the United States are limited to those granted to it 
either expressly or by implication in the United 
States constitution. All other powers are reserved 
to the State governments. 

The federal constitution contains a grant of powers to 
the central gOTemment. There have been various views 
entertained as to the proper interpretation to be applied 
to the instrument; but it is now generally agreed that its 
construction should be liberal; that the federal govern- 
ment should be allowed to exercise, not only the powers 
expressly delegated to it, but also all those incidental 
powers necessary to carry the express powers into ex- 
ecution. The constitution also contains certain restric- 
tions on the powers of the several States; e. g. the rule 
that no ex post facto^ law shall be passed. 

The State and the federal governments are two distinct 
parts of the same system. They are vitally united, yet so 
distinct in their powers that there is no conflict in the 
exercise of their functions. A particular citizen owes alle- 
giance to the federal government in national matters alone. 
In all other matters he is under the control of his own 
State. There is ordinarily no appeal in local affairs from 
the State to the national government The decisions of 
the State courts on matters pertaining to those affairs 
are supreme so long as they do not encroach upon the pow- 
ers delegated to the United States or violate the United 

*Ad ex post facto law is one which acts retrospectively, makins 
a certain deed criminal which was not so when it was performed. 
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States constitation. In other words, the State is not a 
mere instnunent of goyemment established by and nnder 
the control of the Federal goyemment, bnt is an independ- 
ent political organization, equally as permanent, equally 
as supreme in matters within its jurisdictioni as the general 
goyemment itselt 

SOVEBEIQNTT IN THE TTNITXI) STATES. 

83. It is a fondamental theory in the United States 
that sovereignty is in the people; that all govern- 
mental powers reside primarily in the whole body 
of United States citizens.* 

• '^The powers of the general goyemment, it has been said, are 
delegated by the States, who alone are tmly sovereign, and mast be 
exercised in subordination to the States, who alone possess supreme 
dominion. It would be difiScult to sustain this proposition. The 
convention which framed the constitution was, indeed, selected by 
the State legislatures. But the instrument, when it came from their 
bands, was a mere proposal, without obligation, or pretensions to it 
It was reported to the then existing congress of the United States, 
with a request that it might 'be submitted to a convention of dele- 
gates chosen in each State by the people thereof, under the recom- 
mendation of its legislature, for their assent and ratification.' This 
mode of proceeding was adopted; by the convention, by congress, 
and by the State legislatures, the instrument was submitted to the 
people. They acted upon it in the only manner in which they can 
act safely, effectively, and wisely on such a subject,— by assembling 
in' convention. It is true, they assembled in tiieir several States; 
and where else would they have assembled? No political dreamer 
was ever wild enough to think of breaking down the lines wmcn sep- 
arate the States, and of compounding the American people into 
one mass. Of consequence, when they act they act in their States. 
But the measures they adopt do not on that account cease to be the 
measures of the people themselves, or become the measures of the 
State governments. 

"From these conventions the constitution derives its whole au- 
thority. The government proceeds directly from the people, is 'or- 
dained and established* in the name of the people, and is dechired 
to be ordained in order to form a more perfect union, establish Jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity/** McOullocb v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat 816b 
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This BOTereign body, however, exercises its power of 
goveming only through its agents or officers. These offi- 
cers are selected directly or indirectly by the rote of the 
people. Once elected, they generally have an independent 
tenure of office for the period for which they are chosen. 
They are not merely servants, but agents or representatives 
of the people. Sovereignty is not delegated .to them. That 
always remains with the people. That which is delegated 
is the immediate power of exercising certain governmental 
functions. These officers represent the sovereign body; 
they do not become sovereign themselves. 

DISTBIBUTION OF POWEBS IN THE FEDEAAL 

GOVERNMENT. 

84. The federal goTemment exercises its powers 
Tmder the constitutioii as follows: 

(a) Legislative powers are exercised by a con- 

gress consisting of 

(1) A senate, composed of two senators 

from each state chosen by the state 
legislatures. 

(2) A house of representatives, composed 

of members elected directly by the 
people. 

(b) Executive powers are exercised by a pres- 

ident and his subordinate officers. . 
(0) Judicial powers are exercised by the su- 
preme court, created by the constitution, 
and by subordinate courts, created by 
congress. 

Under the federal constitution, the national government 
exercises its powers through three general departments, 
corresponding in name and character to the three branches 
of government which we have mentioned in a previous 
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chapter.' Ttie legidative powers are exercised by a con- 
gress, which consists of two distinct bodies, known, re- 
spectively, as the senate and the house of representatives. 
The executive power is vested in a president of the United 
States and his subordinate executive officers. The judicial 
power is vested in a supreme court of the United States 
and in such inferior courts as congress may, from time to 
time, ordain and establish. 

The Senate. 

The senate is sometimes referred to as the upper house 
of congress. At the time of the formation of the consti- 
tution, there was some difference of opinion as to whether 
the members of the national legislature should be chosen 
by the States as such, or by the people directly, without 
the intervention of the State governments. One of the re- 
sults of this discussion was the provision that the senate 
should be made up of two senators from each state, chosen 
by the legislatures thereof, and this provision was accom- 
panied by a constitutional guaranty that '^o State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the 
senate.'' 

The House of RqpreserUativee. 

Unlike the senate, the members of the lower house are 
elected by a direct vote of the people; and, for the pur- 
pose of securing a proper distribution of representatives, 
each State is divided into what are called ^(Congressional 
Districts," each district electing one representative. The 
lower house being the direct representatives of the people, 
the constitution provides that it shall have ^^exdusive power 
to originate all bills for the purpose of raising revenue." 

The PreeiderU. 

The president is the chief executive officer of the United 
States government, and as such controls the practical ad- 

• See ante, p. 24. 
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ministration of the laws. In addition to Us executive func- 
tions, however, he plays an important part in legislation: 
When a bill has passed both houses of congress, it is nec^ 
essary that it receive his approval before it can become 
a law, unless, after he has declined to approve it, It bo 
again passed by a two-thirds vote of both houses.* This 
power of the president is called the "veto power,'' becau8(^ 
he communicates his refusal of assent to any law by writing 
upon it the word ^'Veto,'' meaning '1 forbid.'* The president 
also has the power, by and with the advice of the senatoj 
to appoint the justices of the various courts of the United 
States, as well as many of the subordinate executive officers. 

The Supreme Court, 

The supreme court is the highest court of appellate Juris- 
diction in the federal system, and is supplemented by va- 
rious subordinate courts, the nature of which will be ex- 
plained in a subsequent chapter. One of the most charac- 
teristic functions of the supreme court is of a quasi legis- 
lative character. In it is vested the power of determining 
whether the laws passed by congress or any State legisla- 
ture are in harmony with the federal constitution or not 
If congress or a State legislature pass any law in excess 
of its powers, or in any way conflicting with that constitu- 
tion, such a law is called an "unconstitutional law/' and is 
void. 

THE STATE GOVEBNMENTS. 

86. The state gOTemments have inherent In them- 
selves all power, except so far as they are limited 
by their own or the federal constitution. 

As to all matters not delegated to the federal govern- 
ment, each State adopts its own system of laws and insti- 

* If, however, a bill passed by Congreas be neltber vetoed nor ap- 
proved by the president within ten days after Its passage, it becomes 
a law without his approvaL 
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tatloDB, the only control npon it being that growing out 
of the conBtitational provision that ''the United States shaU 
guarantee to every state in this Union a republican form 
of government Consequently, although there is consider- 
able uniformity in the governmental systems of the various 
States, yet on many pointfi there is also much diversity. It 
is not within the limits of the present work to discuss these 
differences between the various State systems, but merely 
to mention some features which are conmion to all the 
States. 

A State constitution differs radically in its character 
from the federal constitution. We have seen that the 
federal constitution is chiefly made up of a grant of powers 
to the federal government, and that the federal government 
is limited to the powers given it, either expressly or by 
implication, by that instrument In other words, the fed- 
eral government has no powers whatever except such as are 
given it by the federal constitution. The State govern- 
ments have inherent in themselves, however, all i)owery ex- 
cept so far as they are limited by either the federal con- 
stitution or their own. A State constitution, therefore, has 
for its object the limitation of the powers which the States 
would otherwise have, while the federal constitution grants 
to the federal government powers which it would not other- 
wise possess. An act of congress must not conflict, as we 
have seen, with the constitution of the United States. A 
law passed by the State legislature must be put to the test 
of conformity with (1) the constitution of the United States; 
(2) with the laws passed by congress; (3) with the treaties 
entered into by the United States government, which are 
in the federal constitution declared to be part of the su- 
preme law of the land ; and (4) with the constitution of the 
particular State. 

The power of determining whether a State law is or is 
not in conflict with the State constitution is vested in the 
highest court of appeUate jurisdiction in the State^ usually 
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called the ^supreme court" of the State; but if ita con- 
fonnity with the federal constitution, laws, or treaties be 
questioned, and the State conjrts decide that it is not in 
violation thereof, the matter may be taken to the United 
States supreme court for final decision.* 

State Legidatures. 

In all the States the legislature consists of two bodies, 
corresponding in their general nature to the national 
senate and house of representatiyes. The number of mem- 
bers in the' upper house varies in the different States from 
9 to 61, and that of the popular branch ranges from 21 to 
821. The members of both houses are chosen by popular 
vote. 

The chief executive offlcerNis in every State called the 
'^governor," and his term of ofBce varies in the different 
States from one to four years. In most States the governor 
possesses the power to veto any act of the legislature^ but 
in the States of Delaware, North Carolina, Ohio, and Bhode 
Island no such power is vested in hinu 

ConstUutional Limitations on the Stales. 

The federal constitution contains the following limita- 
tions upon State action : 

^o State shall enter into any treaty, alliance or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 

' * The federal constitation itself proyides tliat '^tbe constitiitioii, and 
the laws of the United States which shaU be made in purBuance 
thereof; and aU treaties made or which shaU be made mider the 
authority of the United States, shaU be the supreme law of the 
land; and the Judges in every State shaU be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding." Const art 0. Therefore any State law which Is 
Inconsistent with a law or treaty of the United States is inconsist- 
ent with the United States constitution, which declares such laws 
and treaties to be part of the supreme law of the land. 
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attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

*^o State shall, without the consent of congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any State on imports or exports shall be for the use 
of the treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of congress. 

"No State shall, without the consent of congress, lay any 
duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with* another 
State or with a foreign power, or engage In war unless ac- 
tually invaded or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay.** 

Interstate MaMers. 

Congress has jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, 
all unorganized territories, and over all places purchased 
by it for forts, arsenals, dockyards, and public buildings. 
It also has control over various interstate matters, such as 
the decision of cases arising between citizens of different 
States, and the regulation of interstate commerce. In 1887, 
congress passed a law known as the ^Qiiterstate Commerce 
Law,'* which laid down rules for the regulation of commerce 
between the States, and created a commission called the "In- 
terstate Commerce Conmussion,** having the powers of a 
court to administer those rules. The interstate commerce 
commission is now one of the most important factors in the 
federal judicial system. 

> 

LOCAL SELF-GOVEHNMENT. 

86. For the purpose of local self-gOTemment, the 
States have divided their territory, and created sub- 
ordinate political bodies, such as villages and cities, 
to act as agencies of the State in the local govern- 
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ment of particular districts. These subordinate 
bodies are called <^ municipal corporations." 

It has been found desirable by all the States to subdivide 
their territory for the purposes of local self-government 
All the subordinate political bodies created for this pur- 
pose, whether in the form of villages, cities, or towns, are 
called "municipal corporations." This plan of local self- 
government through public corporations is a natural conse- 
quence of the theory of sovereignty in the people. If the 
I)eople are sovereign, they have a right to govern them- 
selves, — ^to have home rule. 

A municipal corporation is a corporate institution, estab- 
lished by a State as an agency of the State in the local gov« 
emment of particular districts. By a corporate institution 
or body corporate is meant a collection of individual persons 
who are organized in such a way that a legal personality 
results distinct from the members who compose it^ This 
legal personality is possessed of a corporate name by which 
it is known, and it continues to exist in spite of changes by 
death or otherwise in its membership. A corporation may 
be formed, as we shall see hereafter, for the conduct of 

T The exact nature of a corporation can be best understood by an 
Ulustration. Let us suppose that five persons wish to begin the 
conduct of a certain business, and think it desirable to do this In 
the form of a corporation. Thej agree among themselves to pur- 
chase a certain percentage of the stock of the corporation as soon 
as formed. When the corporation is organized according to law, 
the five members or stockholders do not become identified with the 
corporation, but are merely in business relations with it They are 
stockholders in it, and as i^ach entitled to their share of the profits 
produced by it, but the corr oration is something distinct from them. 
And so it is with a public corporation. Every citizen is in one 
sense a memb^ of It, and yet he is not identified with it The 
corporation continues to exist even though he may die or move out 
of its jurisdiction. The corporation, whether public or private, is, 
for most purposes, a legal entity. It can act only through its agents 
or officers. 
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priyate bnsixiess. It is then called a ^private corporation;'' 
but we are at present interested in those only which are 
formed for goyemmental purposes. 

There are three different types of local goyemment in 
yogne in the United States. In the first, or New England 
type, which is peculiar to the six New England States, 
the town is the political subdiylsion of primary importance. 
TOirough its agency the ordinary functions of local goyem- 
ment are exercised. In these states there are counties, it 
is true, but they are little more than Judicial districts. The 
second type, which has been adopted chiefly by the southern 
States, makes the county the important political unit, while 
the town or township is assigned to a secondary place.' 
The third type, which is adopted by most of the northwest- 
ern States, is a compromise between the ^town" and 

4 

''county'' plans. Here both the counly and the township 
are important elements, the local goyemmental powers be- 
ing yested in both.* For the goyemment of the more 
thickly populated districts, each of the States has adopted 
a still different and more complicated system, — ^that of the 
cily and yillage; the former in the larger urban localities; 
the latter in the smaller. Again, for educational purposes, 
the townships are also diyided into school districts. To 
Incorporated cities and yillages, it is customary to apply 
fhe name Municipal corporations;" school districts are 
Qsually classed as ''quasi corporations." 

All public corporations are the creatures of the State. 
The State legislature may change or eyen abolish them at 
wilL 

 This "^sounty syBtem*' of local goyemment Is in use in AJatwma, 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana* Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Neyada, Oregon, 
Boutb Oarollna, Tennessee, and Texas. 

• This third type is in yogue in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan,' Minnesota, New J^sey, New York, North Carolinai Ohio^ 
Fennsylyania, Yirginlav West Yirginia, and Wisconsin. 
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CITIZENSHIP Ain> KATUBAXIZATIOir. 

87. ITo one can be a citizen of a State unless he is 
a citizen of the United States. 

88. Citizenship of the United States renders a per- 
son a citizen of the State in which he resides. 

38. Citizenship in the United States may be 

(a) By nature; that is, where one is bom 

within the territorial limits of the 
United States, and subject to the Juris- 
diction thereof. 

(b) By naturalization; that is, where a for- 

eigner renounces his allegiance to his 
sovereign, and becomes a citizen of 
the United States, in accordance with 
its laws. 

Under the Artldes of Confederation, there was no sndi 
thfaig as citizeiiahip of the United States. Oitizenship 
was a State matter exdusiyely. In the constitation, how- 
erer, dtlzenshlp of the United States is repeatedly referred 
to; and in the fourteenth amendment, State dtizenship is 
also mentioned. No person can be a citizen of any State 
nnless he is also a citizen of the United Statea^* If, how- 
efer, he is a citizen of the United States, he becomes, by 
firtne of such dtizenship, a citizen of the State in which 
he reddes. 

Citizendiip in the United States may be by nature or 
hy naturalization. Citizenship by nature is the result of 
birth within the territorial limits of the United States, and 
subject to the Jurisdiction thereof. The process of natnral- 

''Oooley, Ck>n8t Law, p. 244 
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izatlon is available to any free white persons and to persons 
of African nativity or descent** 

Naturalization is covered by the following rules: (1) 
The applicant must declare on oath two years prior to his 
admission that it is his bona fide intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, and that he renounces all 
allegiance to foreign powers. (2) At the time of his admis- 
sion, he must have been for five years a resident within the 
United States, and at least one year in the State or terri- 
tory where he is admitted. (3) He must renounce any 
title of nobility which he may possess. (4) He must declare 
on oath that he will support the constitution of the United 
States. (5) The country from which such alien comes must 
not, at the time he seeks to be naturalized, be at war with 
the United States. (6) The applicant must be a person of 
good moral character. (7) Minor children of naturalized 
citizens are citizens of the United States, if they reside 
within the United States at the time of the naturalization 
of their parenta 

11 Rev. Stat U. S. I 2100. By special treaties, members of ctrtain 
Indian tribes have been accorded the privilege of becoming dtisens. 
Such a treaty was entered into with the Ohoctaws in 1890 and with 
the Ohefokees in ISSa 
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IN QENERAL. 

40. All important Bystems of municipal law are 
made np of two elements, known, respectiTely, as 
the '^unwritten law" and the ''written law.** 

41. The unwritten law of any country is that 
portion of the municipal law of that country w^hich 
is not formally prescribed by the legislative branch 
of government or embodied in a written constitu- 
tion, while the written law is that part which is ex- 
pressly laid down by the legislature or adopted in 
express terms as the constitution of the state. 

Not all municipal law is actually prescribed by the legis- 
lature of the state, lliat body, it is true, may make any law 
it sees fit, unless restricted by constitutional rules. But 
the law must have principles to goyem ereiy condition in 
which men are placed, and every relation which they bear 
to other men. When the complexity of modem civilization 
is considered, it becomes plain that these principles must be 
of an almost infinite variety and number. No legislature 
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could, tmless gifted with superhmnan energy and foreright, 
prescribe laws to meet every state of facts which might arise 
within its jurisdiction. It will be found, therefore, that only 
a small proportion of the laws of any country are laid down 
directly by the lawmaking body. We may therefore divide 
the municipal law of any state into two kinds: (1) The writ- 
ten law, which is the direct result of legislation ; and (2) the 
unwritten law, which is derived from other sources, and 
which will be explained in the present chapter. 

It is not to be understood that the unwritten law is at all 
times strictly without written form. It receives its name 
because it was not originally written. When a legislature 
passes a law, it is immediately recorded, and usually pub- 
lished in exact words, before it takes effect. Such a law is 
therefore in the strictest sense written. With laws of the 
other class, however, it is not necessary to their operation 
that they should be recorded at any time, and they i^re seldom 
written down except in the reports of judicial decisions and 
in the works of commentators. 

The place of the unwritten law in the legal system is not 
difScult to understand. Ck>urts,^ which are the Instruments 
used by the judicial power in the exercise of its functions, 
may be said to be the mediators between law and fact They 
are first confronted with a state of facts, to which they must 
apply some legal rule. In a large majority of cases the leg- 
idative power has furnished no rule governing the case» 
But the courts do not deny justice to the suitors on that ac- 
count They reason that the sovereign body must have con- 
templated a rule for every case, and that such a rule, when 
not prescribed by the legislature, must be looked for else- 

1 A **coiortr Is said 1^ Blackstone to be ''a place where Justice Is 
Judicially administered.'* Its power to hear cases and Judicially de- 
termine them Is called its ''Juriadiction.'* 
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^rtiere. In determiBing the proper rale to apply to the par- 
ticnlar case, the courts look for guidance to the unwritten 
law.* 

THB ROMAN IJkW— CODIFICATION. 

42. Two great systems of unwritten law have 
been developed in the history of the Aryan races: 
the civil law of ancient Borne and the common law 
of England. The laws of every civilized nation of 
Europe and America are based upon one or the 
other of these two systems. 

43. The civil or Boman law (Jus civile Bomano- 
rum), in its general sense, includes all the laws that 
were in force in Borne at any time during its his* 
tory. But the term '^civil law" is usually applied 
in a more restricted sense to that system "which is 
embodied in the compilations maide in the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian, during the sixth century 
A.D. 

44; By the term '^codification'' is meant the re- 
duction of rules which have previously existed 
only as unwritten law to written form, and their 
enactment by a legislative body. Bules thus en- 
acted have the same force as other parts of the 
written law. 

46. The civil law, in the form given it by the 
compilation or codification of the Emperor Justin- 
tan, lies at the base of the legal systems of all of the 
nations of continental Europe. 

• For a further dlscassioii of the general character of the unwritten 
law and ita relation to the other parts of the municipal ayatem, see 
Holland'a Jurisprudence* c. 5; Markby'a Elements of Law, e. 2. 
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In the form in which it comes down to us, the Boman law, 
being codified, must be regarded as a system of written law. 
But in this condition it is merely the crystallization of that 
which it took centuries to develop, and until it reached this 
final form the unwritten law was its most important element, 
as it must needs be in any desirable legal system. The 
growth of the Roman law begins with the beginning of Ro- 
man history. Its first authentic records are the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, which, though established as early as the 
year 450 B. C, yet were regarded as the foundation of the 
Roman law until the time of Justinian. The first five cen- 
turies of the Christian era constituted the period during 
which the civil law was molded into the form in which we 
find it in Justinian's reign. It seems to have been chiefly 
made up of (1) the constitutions, or decrees and edicts and 
authoritative commands of the emperor; (2) the acts of the 
senate; (3) the laws of the people (plebiscita), passed in the 
popular assembly; (4) judicial decisions; (5) the judgments 
of magistrates; and (6) the responsa prudentium, or the 
opinions and writings of jurists.* 

• The Justinian Ck>de consists of the foUowing compilatlonB: (a) 
The Early Code. Justinian first ordered a compilation of the im- 
perial constitutions. This compilation, caUed the "Codex Yetus," or 
''Early Code,** was completed and promulgated as law in the year 
629 A. D. None of it has been preserved, (b) The Pandects or 
Digest The Early Code having been completed, Justinian next ap- 
pointed sixteen persons to revise and codify the entire civil law with 
the ^[ception of the constitutionB. This work was completed in 
three years, and the New Code was published in 633 in fifty books 
under the title **The PiOidects.*' (c) The Institutes. These consisted 
of a Btm later work, also published in 633, designed as a text-bo(A 
for the study of the law. It was hardly more than a revision of the 
work of an earlier jurist named Gaius. Although it was primarily 
an elementary treatise, yet it was of equally binding force upon the 
people as the more pretentious works, (d) The New Code. This was 
a revision of the Codex Yetus, made desirable by the large number 
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Previous to fhe reign of Justiiiian, the Boman laws had 
several times been reduced to the form of a code. The prin- 
cipal compilation of this kind was that of Theodosius, in 
the fifth century A. D. But to Justinian we are indebted 
for the final compilation of the laws into a code so systematic 
and -pevtect that it is still regarded, after the lapse of nearly 
fourteen centuries, as a most magnificent monument of legal 
reason. 

It is a striking fact that not one of the nations on the con- 
tinent of Europe has produced an independent legal sys- 
tem. The states which composed the Holy Boman empire, 
regarding themselves as the legitimate successors of the 
Boman name and dignity, naturally held to the Boman law. 
And the other nations which had at one time or another been 
subject to the Boman arms, adopted the civil law as their 
inheritance when the Boman empire fell. 

THE COMMON LAW. 

46. The common law is that syBtem of unwritten 
law which grew up in England, and forms the 
basis of the English legal system. 

England has the distinction of being the only nation of 
modem times which has evolved an independent system of 
unwritten law. The early English lawyers were accustomed 
to regard this system as of high antiquity, sometimes assert- 

of new constitutions promulgated by Justinian since the compiladon 
of that work, and it was published in 634. (e) The Novels. Aft^ 
the publication of the New Code, Justinian stUl continued to issue 
constitutions in such number that, upon his death, a separate coUec- 
flon of them was made. Many of them created material changes in 
the previously existing law. The new collection was published under 
the name of the **Novellae Constltutiones," or "New Constitutions." 
They are now usuaUy referred to as the "Novels.** 
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Ing that It was as old as the native Britons. Bat Blackstone 
jnstly remarks that to the ancient British laws were added 
many of the customs of the Bomans, the Picts, the 8axons» 
the Danes, and the Normans, ^thereby, in all probability, 
improYing the textnre and wisdom of the whole by the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of divers particular countries.'' At about 
the beginning of the eleventh century there seem to have 
been three different systems in vogue in the kingdom: (a) 
The Mercian laws; (2) the West Saxon laws; and (3) the 
Danish laws,— each having its distinct territory where it was 
observed. It is said that out of these three systems King 
Edward the Confessor extracted a uniform i^stem which 
was thereafter observed throughout the whole kingdom. To 
this system, because it was of such general scope^ the name 
''common law" was applied.^ 

SAME— CUSTOMS— STARE DECISIS. 

47. The most important source of the commoxL 
law lies in those customs which, growing up in a 
conmiunity, and becoming crystallized by time, are 
regarded as of legal force in the absence of more 
authoritative rules. 

48. By the conmion-law doctrines, a rule of law^ 
whether based upon custom or not, when once 
recognized by the courts and applied to a case, 
forms a precedent, and should be followed in all 
similar cases thereafter, unless flatly absurd or un- 
just, or unless repealed by legislation. This is 
called the ^'doctrine of stare decisis.'' 

In legal theory, a custom, to be entitled to recognition as 
law, must have been: (a) In existence for time immemoilal. 

« Blackstone, Oomm. Int i 8. 
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It must, in the quaint words of Blackstone, '^are been used 
so long that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary." 
(b) It must have been continued ; that is, it must have been 
constantly observed whenever an occasion for its observance 
arose. It must not have given place to other customs incon- 
sistent with it (c) It must have been peaceable; that is, 
it must have been acquiesced in without dispute, (d) It 
must be reasonable; that is, it must not be inconsistent with 
the general spirit of the law. (e) It must be certain; in 
other words, it must not be vague or indefinite in its char- 
acter, (f) It must have been compulsory; that is, it must 
have been regarded as binding upon all persons to whom it 
applies, (g) It must be consistent with all other customs. 

Whenever the written law failed to provide a rule to gov- 
ern a case, the common-law judges were expected to take the 
necessary rule from the customs of the community. The 
recognition of the legal force of custom is a practical recog- 
nition of the right of the people to be consulted in the making 
of the laws. Such recognition is very infrequent, except in 
those countries where the people have attained more or less 
practical freedom. It is in itself a step towards liberty. 

Early in the history of the common law the courts began 
to preserve records of their decisions, and it became habitual, 
when the unwritten law was to be resorted to, for the judge 
to examine the reports of previous cases to see if the same 
matter had not already been considered judicially. It was 
much easier to do this than to go through the process of de- 
termining what the custom was directly. This habit of the 
judges itself grew into a custom, and finally it became a rule 
with the courts that the decisions in previous cases should 
govern whenever they were applicable to the case in hand. 
This rule gave greater certainty to the law. The people 
might know, from what had already been decided, the rule 
which would govern their own actions. The reported de- 
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cisions have become so numerous that at the present time 
original customs are resorted to so infrequently that modan 
lawyers often forget that they are the basis of the common 
law. It may be said that the common law is embodied in the 
cases, and, when a state of facts arises for which there is not 
a precedent, there is usually some general principle running 
through the law from which a rule may be deduced, or a case 
from which a rule may be extracted by analogy. Evidence 
of a custom which has not already been judicially recognized 
is seldom resorted to. The authority of adjudicated cases 
tends more and more to exclude all other sources of authority 
as time goes on. 
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49. The development of the common law has 
been materially aided by the use of legal fictions, 
and by the system known as ^'equity." 

60. A legal fiction is the assumption by a conrt 
that certain things are true which are in reality 
either i>artlally or wholly fEdse. 

61. Equity is a supplementary legal system, 
which, by reason of the elasticity of its rules, serves 
to correct the tendency towards tindue harshness 
resulting firom the inflexibility of common-law 
principlea 

Whenever rules. become fixed, growth ceases. But it Is 
desirable that a system of law should keep pace with the 
growth and ciyilization of the race which it governs. In the 
history of the common law there have been many times 
when principles have been outgrown, as it were, by the peo- 
ple to whom they applied. The courts recognized this, yet 
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the rules were bo firmly rooted in the law that It would be 
well-nigh revolutionary to uproot them. Legal fictions were 
resorted to. For example, at the common law, there was a 
form of action called "trover,*^ which lay for the recovery of 
damages against a person who, having found the goods of the 
plaintiff, refused to give them up when asked to do so. But 
cases would come up in which the defendant had the goods 
of the plaintiff, and refused to give them up, but in which the 
defendant had not found the goods, but had become pos- 
sessed of them in some other way. The essence of the action 
of trover was the finding of the goods. Should the judges 
turn the suitor away because it happened that the defendant 
had pertiaps stolen the goods instead of finding them? No; 
the judges said that they would assume that he found them, 
whatever the real facts were, and would give the plaintiff 
damages if he could prove that the defendant had wrongfully 
converted the goods, and would not deliver them to the right- 
ful owner. And to this day an action of trover proceeds 
upon the fiction that the goods were originally found. The 
rationale of fictions is this: The law first becomes so fixed 
that its modification is impracticable, although extremely 
desirable. The judges note the desirability of certain 
changes, and, by assuming a state of facts which does not in 
fact exist, bring those changes about. While the dry, hard 
shell remains the same, the spirit within is changed to meet 
the demands of the times. 

The existence of an equity system in England Is also due 
to a realization of the inflexibility which is characteristic of 
a rule of law when it once takes upon itself a permanent 
form. A similar system was developed in Home, and we 
may regard it as necessary to the attainment of the fullest 
justice that some equitable rules exist in any collection of 
laws. The name "equity" implies that the design of the sys- 
tem is justice; but it is not every man's idea of justice that 
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will be administered under the system. It la rather the 
technical justice of the courts, which Is goyemed by rules 
nearly as rigid as those of the common law proper. The 
equity system will be discussed at length in a subsequent 
chapter.* 

SAME— THE LAW MEBCHANT. 

62. The ^^w merchant is the name applied to a 
collection of customs which were observed by 
merchants and other business men in their dealings 
with each other. They are now regarded as folly 
adopted into the common law. 

It is a principle of the common law that particular usages 
are frequently to be recognized and enforced, although they 
may even be contrary to the ordinary legal rule. This princi- 
ple sometimes goes so far as to lead the courts to change the 
ordinary meaning of words to conform with a certain usage 
These usages may be local, — ^that is, confined to a certain 
locality,— or they may apply to a particular class of persons. 
The law merchant was of the last-mentioned class. It was 
a system of custom)^ which were often contradictory to the 
regular common-law rules, and which yet the courts would 
enforce in controversies between merchants who were in the 
habit of observing them. As time advanced, however, they 
became gradually grafted into the common-law system, until 
to-day they are as much a part of the common law as are any 
of that i^rstem's principles. -The adoption of these customs 
into the common law is a fair example of the way custom 
develops into law; first perhaps as a mere particular usage, 
then becoming general in its character, and finally receiving 
recognition as law from the legal tribunals. 

• See post, e, fi. 
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THE CANON LAW, 

63. The canon law was that part of the Soman 
law system which governed ecclesiastical afOedrs. 
It is used by the English ecclesiastical coxurts in the 
administration of their Judicial functions, and may 
In a sense, therefore, be regarded as having been 
adopted into the common law. 

In its original form, as a part of the Roman law, the canon 
law was in the main a written system. Bat it is hardly 
necessary to say that it does not derive its authority in 
England by yirtne of its promulgation by a foreign power. 
It is administered in the English courts in the same manner 
as ordinary unwritten law, its Boman law form being re- 
garded a£ merely furnishing evidence of what the law la As 
the law merchant is a collection of customs previously ex- 
isting which have been adopted bodily into the common law, 
80 the canon law is a system of laws which have been adopted 
in toto by the English courts. 

UNWRITTEN LAW IN AMERICA. 

64. In the United States, the Federal government 
does not possess a complete unwritten legal system. 
When the Federal courts are called upon to decide 
a case to which no written laws apply, they dis- 
tinguish between matters of local law and matters 
of general law. If the case involves a matter of 
local law, they are guided by the law as it exists 
in the State where the cause of action arose. If it 
involves a matter of general law, they exercise an 
independent Judgment, and are not bound by the 
decisions of the local courts.* 

• The thirty-fourth section of the Judiciary Act of 1789 provides 
that: 
''The laws of the several States, except where the constltatlon, 
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66. The English common law is adopted, so far 
as suited to American institutions, as the unwritten 
law of all of the States of the United States except 
Louisiana.* In that State the Boman law prevails* 

treaties or statutes of the United States shall otherwise recognize 
or provide, shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials at common 
law in the courts of the United States, in cases where they apply.** 

In the leading case of Swift r. Tyson, 16 Pet 1, Story, J., settled 
the construction of that section in the following words: 

"In all the various cases which have hitherto come before us for 
decision, this court has uniformly supposed that the true interpreta- 
tion of the thirty-fourth section limited its application to State laws 
strictly local; that is to say, to the positive statutes of the State, 
and the construction thereof by the local tribunals, and to rights and 
titles to things having a permanent locality, such as rights and titles 
to real estate, and other matters immovable and intraterritorial in 
their nature and character. It never has been supposed by us that 
the section did apply, or was designed to apply, to questions of a 
more general nature, not at all dependent upon local statutes or local 
usages of a fixed and permanent operation, as, for example, to the 
construction of ordinary contracts or other written instruments, and 
especially to questions of general commercial law, where the State 
tribunals are called upon to perform the like functions as ourselves; 
that is, to ascertain, upon general reasoning and legal analogies, 
what is the true exposition of the contract or instrument, or what is 
the just rule furnished by the principles of commercial law to gov- 
ern the case. And we have not now the slightest difficulty in holding 
that this section, upon its true intendment and construction, is strict- 
ly limited to local statutes and local usages of the character before 
stated, and does not apply to contracts and other instruments of a 
commercial nature, the true interpretation and effect whereof are 
to be sought, not in the decisions of the local tribunals, but in the 
general principles and doctrines of commercial jurisprudence.*' 

See, also. Railroad v. Baugh, 149 U. S. 368, 13 Sup. €t. 914; Bur- 
gess V. Seligman, 107 U. S. 20, 2 Sup. Gt 10; Railroad Ck>. v. Lock- 
wood, 17 Wall. 357; Hough v. Railroad CJo., 100 U. S. 213. 

• In Louisiana, in criminal matters, the common law has been 
adopted. See Clark, Grim. Law, p. IS; Rev. Laws La. art 976. 
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66. Owing to the total separation of churcli and 
state in this country, the canon law, as a system, 
Is of no legal force in the United States, although 
some of its principles have been adopted into our 
common law/ 

In their character of English colonies, those States which 
afterwards organized the United States government were 
subject to the English common law. Many of the colonists 
wei% emigrants from England, and were therefore accns- 
tomed to that system even before they came under its con- 
trol in America, so that at the time of the Bevolution the 
people of the colonies knew no laws except those which came 
to them as a birthright from their fatherland. It was but 
natural that they should continue the same system to which 
they had been accustomed, for a change in a system of laws 
is a far more serious matter, more difficult to accomplish, 
and more grave in its results, than even a change of govern- 
mental forms. In Louisiana, that State having been a 
French province up to the time of its admission into the 
Union, and therefore having been subject to the Roman law 
in its French form, the same reasons which led the other 
States to adopt the common law induced the people to adopt 
the Roman i^rstem as the basis of their laws.* 

T For example, the law forbidding adultery has been adopted from 
the canon law, as administered by the English ecclesiastical courts, 
into the common law of many of the^ states. See Olark, Grim. Law, 
pp. 312, 313. 

• Traces of Roman law influence are also apparent in the laws of 
Florida^ Texas, and other sonthem Statea» 
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OHAFTEB V. 

EQUITY. 

67-59. Bqulty Oottrts and their General Jnrtadlctloxu 
eO-^2. Specific Oharacter of Equity JuriBdictioxu 
63-76. The MaTlms of Equity. 

SQUITY GOUBTS AND THEIR GENERAL JURIS- 
DICTION. 

67. The English equity system was administered 
by a court known as the ^ High Court of Chancery. " 

68. In this country, equity jurisdiction is in some 
States vested in a distinct court. More frequently 
it is exercised by the same tribunals which admin* 
Ister the common law, such tribunals sitting as 
courts of law and courts of chancery alternately. 
In some states, however, the distinction between 
actions at law and suits in equity has been abol- 
ished. 

69. In England and in this country it is a rule 
that the chancery or equity courts have jurisdiction 
only in cases for which the ordinary law courts 
furnish no adequate remedy. 

In order to understand the precise nature of equity as it 
exists to-day, it will be necessary to refer briefly to tlie condi- 
tions under which the English court of chancery arose, and 
to trace its deyelppment until it became an established factor 
in the judicial system of that country. In the year lOGG, 
William the Conqueror ascended the English throne. His 
rule was firm. We would regard it at the present time as 
despotic. One of the doctrines which he asserted and acted 
upon was that the king was the fountain of all justice; that 
the courts of the countxy were limited at all times by the 
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royal wilL Under this doctrine, William and the kings who 
followed him often personally dealt ont justice IrrespectiTe 
of the courts. The common-law courts were at this time 
limited veiy strictly in their jurisdiction. Certain forms 
of action were in use, but, unless a person's wrong was of 
such a nature that one of these actions applied to it, the 
courts were powerless to grant a remedy. These forms of ac- 
tion were neither comprehensive nor flexible; and many 
suitors, after they had been refused justice when they applied 
for it to the courts, would at last appeal to the king, in bis 
character of fountain of justice, for relief. 

The most important of the king's great officers was the chan- 
cellor. He was an officer of the church, the king's confessor, 
and the keei)er of the great seal of the kingdom. He was 
also said to be the keeper of the king's conscience, and, more- 
over, had certain duties in connection with the law courts. 
!As the confidential adviser of the king, he was undoubtedly 
at all times consulted in regard to the petitions of sub- 
jects who wished the king to exercise his extraordinary legal 
powers in their behalf. And when these suitors became so 
numerous that the king was unable to attend to their com- 
plaints in person, the entire charge of these matters was 
turned over to the lord chancellor; and that personage soon 
became the chief officer of an important court in which these 
petitions were heard and determined, viz. the chancellor's 
court, or the court of chancery. 

In rendering his judgments the chancellor was at first 
bound by no rules except such as his conscience dictated, 
unless there were statutes applicable to the cases. But he 
was, as we have seen, an ecclesiastic, and as such was edu- 
cated in the principles of the Roman law. Very naturally 
he found in that system many rules to determine him in his 
decisions; hence we are accustomed to regard the equity 
i^stem as being more indebted to the Boman law than to any 
other source. Still the chancellor did not feel bound to ob- 
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serve its principles nnless they were consonant with his own 
ideas of justice. 

From the fact of the extraordinary character of the wrongs 
which the court of chancery assumed to redress, there was 
much less chance for the application of the doctrine of stare 
decisis, or precedent, in the equity system than in the com- 
mon law. The decisions of the successive chancellors were 
reported, however, and they appear to have felt themselves 
bound by the prior decisions of the court whenever cases 
arose to which they applied. There thus grew up an exten- 
sive system of law supplementary in its character to the 
common law proper. The jurisdiction of the chancery court 
tended to broaden as common-law rules grew more and more 
inflexible on account of the rigid adherence to precedent on 
the part of the judges who administered them. This ten- 
dency gave rise to a feeling of jealousy on the part of the 
common-law judiciary, who succeeded in procuring the pas- 
sage of a statute extending their own jurisdiction so that it 
was not limited to the precise actions to which it had previ- 
ously been conflned, but could be exercised in all simUar 
cases; and as the old theory that the chancellor was the rep- 
resentative of the king in his capacity of fountain of justice 
began to lose ground, and it became less presumptuous to 
limit his jurisdiction, it became a recognized rule that the 
court of chancery could not be resorted to except in cases 
where the ordinary common-law courts gave no adequate 
remedy. This is now one of the fundamental rules of the 
equity system.* 

The system of equity was adopted in most of the States 
of the United States substantially as it was administered by 
the £nglish court of chancery. Jurisdiction in equitable as 

iThe chanceUor began to exercise judicial authority in tlie reign 
of Kichard IL, but it was not until the time of Henry YL that his 
decisioDs began to be reported. See 2 Reeves' History of the English 
Law, 466, 600. 
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well as legal causes is conferred upon the courts of the fed- 
eral government by the United States constitution. But 
the federal judicial system did not and does not maintain 
a separate chancery court It has seemed wise to allow 
the common-law judges to administer equitable remedies 
as well as to dispense strictly legal relief, not discard- 
ing the equity procedure nor equity principles, but applying 
them at stated times when they sit as chancery judges. 
Thus it will be observed that the same court will at one 
time be styled the "Circuit Court of the United States," and 
at others the "Circuit Court of the United States, in Equ- 
ity." This plan is adopted by at least half of the States of 
the Union. 
The abolition of the distinction between actions at law 

and equitable suits has been brought about in those States 
which have adopted what is known as the "Code Procedure/' 
Under that system there is allowed ordinarily only one form 
of action, which applies to every case, whether of a legal 
or equitable nature. This change usually applies, however, 
to the remedy merely, and it should by no means be under- 
stood that its effect is to abolish the equity system. Most 
equitable doctrines are applied under the codes as fully as 
they were in the old English chancery court' 

t Separate courts of chancery exist in the States of Alabama, Del- 
aware, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 
Equity Jurisdiction \b exercised by the common-law courts in con- 
formity with chancery rules In Arkansas, Gonnectlcut, Florida, Geor- 
gia, niinols, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylyanla, Rhode Island. T^xas, Vw- 
mont, Ylrginla, and West Virginia. The distinction between legal 
and equitable remedies has been abolished In New York, Missouri, 
Minnesota, California, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, South Carolina, and 
other western States. But although In the States last mentioned 
there are no separate equitable actions, the system of equity is none 
the less operative. Equitable remedies remain in full force» but are 
applied in accordance with the same procedure as those of common 
law. 
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8PE0IFI0 CHABACTBB OF EQIHTY JUBISDICTIOK. 

60. Although the rules of equity depended oxiff* 
Inally to a large extent upon the sense of Justice 
entertained by the chancellori at the present time 
the equity Judges are limited in their discretion by 
a large body of rules and maxims. They are prac- 
tically as much restricted in their powers as are 
the judges of the courts of law, although their rem- 
edies are of a kind more easily adjustable to the 
circumstances of particular cases. 

61. The larger proportion of equitable cases are 
those in which property rights are involved. Eq- 
uity has no jurisdiction whatever in criminal mat- 
ters. 

62. The jurisdiction of the equity courts is said 
to be, as to some matters, exclusive of common-law 
Jurisdiction, as to others concurrent with it, and as 
to some merely auxiliary to it. 

'' This last proposition may seem Inconsistent with the 
principle that equity powers are confined to cases to which 
the law courts are unable to apply an adequate remedy. 
But the inconsistency disappears" when emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that the common-law remedy must be ade- 
quate if the equity courts are to have no jurisdiction. On 
many matters — as those growing out of fraud — ^both com- 
mon law and equity may be resorted to, the choice of the 
suitor depending upon whether he is content with a mere 
award of damages or feels himself entitled to relief of an 
equitable character. For example, the common-law courts 
cannot set aside a deed because it was fraudulently pro* 
cured ; but equity is able to do this, and in many cases it is 
the only adequate remedy. This is an example of the con* 
current jurisdiction of the equity courts. 
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One of the moet important examples of the auxiliary 
Jurisdiction is what is called the ^rpetuating of the testi- 
mony of witnesses.** If a witness in an action at law is ex- 
pected to die before the trial of the cause, or for some other 
reason will be unable to testify at that time, equity will 
often lend its aid by taking his testimony at once, in order 
that injustice may not be done by its absence at the triaL 
This auxiliary jurisdiction is also sometimes called ^assist- 
ant jurisdiction*" * 

THE MAXIMS OF EQUITY. 

63. A maxim is a concise statement of a ftinda- 
mental truth or principle. 

64. The Tnaxlms of equity are those maxims in 
accordance with which the remedies of the chan- 
eery courts are applied* 

These maxims are so uniformly observed that the most 
important of them form a sort of constitution or funda- 
mental law for the equity system. 

66. " Equity will not suffer a wrong to be with- 
out a remedy." 

This maxim is of the utmost importance, for it is the key 
to the whole system. Equity took its rise from the ina- 
bility of the common-law courts to give full justice, and 
by asserting this principle it developed its peculiar system. 
Not only will it not suffer a wrong to be without a remedy, 
but it will see that the remedy is an adequate one. 

t The leading subjects oyer which equity has jurisdiction are trusts 
and trustees, foreclosure of mortgages, accident, mistake, account, 
•pedflc performance, partition of joint estates. Interpleader, and 
injunctions. For discussions of these subjects* consult Blspham or 
Btarj on Bqulty. 
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66. << Equity follows the law." 

That is, equity will observe legal rales so far as it can do 
so without hindering the application of its peculiar reme- 
dies. 

67. <^ Where the equltieB are equal, the first in 
time shall prevaiL** 

In other words, where there is no ground for decision in 
the character of the rights themselveSy that right which has 
existed longest shall be enforced. 

68. " Where there is equal equity, the law must 
prevail.* 

This maxim signifies that where the two parties have 
equal rights, but one of them has also a right at the com- 
mon law which the other has not, the former is entitled to 
have his legal right enforced. He would, therefore, be sent 
back to the law courts for his remedy. 

69. " He who comes into equity must do so with 
clean hands." 

For example, if he daimis fraud, he must himself be free 
from fraud, or the court will not listen to him. 

70. <'He who seeks equity must do equity «* 

Not only must he have clean hands, but he must be willing 
to do all that is right and fair in the transaction. 

71. ^Equity aids the vigilant, not the indolent." 

Consequently it will not encourage a man in "sleeping on 
his rights." If he wishes to receive aid from the equity 
courts, he must be prompt in applying to them. 
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72. <* Equity imputes an intention to falfllT an ob- 
ligation." 

That is, when a man promises to do a certain thing, 
equity will assume that he intended to do it, until the con- 
trary is shown; and, if he does something which may be 
regarded as a partial fulfillment of such a promise, equity 
will so regard it. 

73. "Equality is equity." 

For example, if equity should be called upon to apportion 
either assessments or dividends among several, it would ap- 
portion them equally, as far as possible. 

74. " Equity looks upon that as done which ought 
to be done." 

Thus, if a contract is made and broken, and the breach is 
of such a nature that there is no adequate remedy at law, 
equity will grant what is known as "specific performance 
of the contract.'' Even though the complaining party has 
not performed all that he had promised, equity will assume 
that he has done so, for the purposes of the granting of the 
specifio performance, in many cases. 

76. "Equity acts in personam.* 

That is to say, when it renders its decree, it directs the 
Tarious parties to perform such acts as are necessary to 
the doing of complete justice in the case; and, if they re- 
fuse to obey the directions of the court, they are guilty of 
contempt of court, and punished personally. A law court, 
on the other hand, would merely enter judgment, which is 
available against the person's property, rather than against 
the person himself. 
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THE WRITTEN LAW. 

76-79. Tn General— Statutes. 

80. Relation to the Unwritten Law. 

81-^. Statutes— How Enacted. 

84. Constitutionality. 
85-87. AfflrmatiTe and NegatlTeu 
88-00. Declaratory and RenaediaL 
91-03. Public and Private. 
94-06. General and LocaL 
97-09. Mandatory and Directory. 
100-102. Prospective and RetrospectiTflb 

IN QENEBAL— STATUTES. 

76. The written law of England consists of the 
acts of parliament. 

77. The written law of the federal government In 
the United States consists of the federal constitutiony 
the treaties made by its authority, and the acts of 
congress. 

78. The written law of each individual State con- 
sists of its own constitution and the rules enacted 
by its legislature. 

79. STATUTES— All laws laid down by a legis- 
lative body, whether by parliament, congress, or a 
State legislature, are called ^'statutes.'' A ^^tatute" 
may be defined as a law which a legislature creates 
by a single formal enactment. 

The fact that England has no '^written constitutloii'* In 
the sense in which the term is used in America has been 
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noticed. The English constitution is therefore part of 
the unwritten law of England. In Germany, on the other 
hand, the constitution is written, as it is likewise in France 
and a number of other modem states. It was in America, 
however, that the idea of reducing constitutions to written 
form was first adopted and put into extensive practical 
operation. Written constitutions are usually revolution- 
ary; that is, they usually follow a change of governmental 
form. It is with constitutions as it is with ordinary laws, — 
so long as the usual customary rules suffice, they are left 
in their unwritten form; but, when any radical change is 
desired, the more definite, positive rules of the written law 
are called into being. 

England's only written law is that which is enacted by 
parliament But in the United States we have not only 
our constitutions as part of the written law, but also the 
treaties which are made by our government with other 
nations. Treaties are, ordinarily, merely a part of the 
international law;* and they would not be a part of the 
municipal law of this country were it not for the clause of 
the federal constitution which provides that ''this constitu- 
tion and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall 
be made under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding." ^ The 
effect of this provision is to make treaties a part of the mu- 

^AU intematloDal law lfl» in one sense, port of the law of the 
land; for, when a nation becomes bound to observe International 
law rales, it wiU ordinarily require its own subjects to reftain from 
Tlolating them. Thus, the common law recognized certain crimes 
against the international law as a violation of its own principles. 

a Oonst U. & art a 

XL.LAW^6 
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nicipal law of the United States; and, bb they are created 
and promalgated in definite written form, they are a part 
of the written law. 

Each State of the United States also has its constitu- 
tion, which is part of the written law of that State. The 
constitutions of the States and of the United States, while 
forming the fundamental law of the land, deal only with 
those principles which lie at the base of our institutions, 
and form only a small part of the written law. The con- 
stitutions consist largely of general rules; statutes are spe- 
cific, descending to particulars, and are necessarily much 
greater in bulk. Prom the fact of the prominence of the 
statutes, the whole body of the written law is often re- 
ferred to, though inaccurately, as "statutory law.'* "A stat- 
ute" is one of the units of which the statutory part of the 
written law is composed. It may consist of a single rule 
of law, or of a collection of rules which are enacted at the 
same time, and which usually refer to the same subject-mat- 
ter. 

BELATION TO THB UHWBITTEN LAW. 

80. The written law supersedes the unwritten law 
BO tax BB they are inconsistent with each other. 

The written law is invariably the result of some definite, 
authoritative act of creation on the part of the government 
of a state. The process of growth which is so character- 
istic of the unwritten laws is absent, and, in its stead, there 
is the certainty of an express act The great mass of the 
law is, as we have seen, unwritten. We have also seen that 
the unwritten law has within itself the power of change. 
But its changes are necessarily gradual, and often prove in- 
adequate to the demands of the times. By legislation, on 
the other hand, the law may be changed instantaneously. 
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Lnportaiit changes must be made in tUs way, and tt is 

the most conyenient and certain way of making any change 
which is desired. As Mr. Holland remarks: 'legislation 
tends, with advancing civilization, to become the nearly ez- 
clnsive sonrce of new law.^f 

When a statute is passed the object of which is to change 
some part of the unwritten law, however, that part of the 
unwritten law is seldom expressly repealed. Indeed, it is 
seldom noticed at all in the statute. The legislature pro- 
ceeds as if no law governing the subject existed. The 
courts, therefore, being bound to recognize the superior force 
of the express will of the legislature, apply the rule that, 
wherever a rule of the unwritten law is in conflict with a 
statutory or constitutional provision, the latter will govern, 
the former becoming invalid. 

STATUTES— HOW ENACTED. 

6l. A Statute, to be valid, must be enacted in con- 
formity with the provisions of the constitation, and, 
unless so enacted, it is void; but it is not necessary 
to its validity that the rules of parliamentary law, 
nor even the special rules of the body which enacts 
it, be strictly followed. 

82. Before its passage by the legislature, the pro- 
posed statute is called a ''bill;" after its passage, it 
is often referred to as an "act." 

83. The successive steps in the enactment of a 
Statute are usually as follows: (1) Introduction of 
the bill in either house; (2) reference to a com- 
mittee; (8) three readings on different days; (4) the 
vote; (6) signature by presiding officer; (6) presen- 

f Holl. Jurlsp. p. 6S. 
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tation to the other house, where the same proce- 
dure is repeated; (7) signature of the executive in 
those states where it is necessary; and (8) recon* 
sideration, in case the executive veto it^ 

In order that its proceedings be valid, it is, of conrse, in* 
dispensable that the legislature itself be constituted in con- 
formitj with all constitutional provisions. If it is not so 
constituted, it is not a legislature. Furthermore, if there 
are any rules in the constitution regulating the method of 
creating laws, such rules must also be followed. Constitu- 
tions usually contain such general regulations, concerning 
the enactment of laws, as shall insure a sufficient delibera- 
tion upon the bill before its passage, and make certain that 
it represents the genuine intention of the legislative body 
before it becomes a law. In respect to all other matters 
which are not the subject of constitutional provision, legisla- 
tures are subject to only such rules as they may prescribe 
for themselves or choose to recognize. The rules of the sys- 
tem known as "parliamentary law" are usually followed, ex- 
cept as to those matters in regard to which particular legis- 
latures adopt special rules designed to meet their own pe- 
culiar wants. Inasmuch as the legislature has full power- 
to change these rules whenever it may see fit, if a particu- 
lar statute is enacted by it in conformity with all constitu- 
tional provisions, such a law will be upheld, even though 
the special rules of the legislative body or the general parlia- 
mentary law were not observed in its passage.* 

As a rule, bills may be introduced in either house of the 
legislature, but it is customary for constitutions to provide 
that bills for raising revenue must originate in the lower 

t People T. Hatch, 83 HL 9; State v. Brown» 83 N. a 141; Mo- 
Donald V. State, 80 Wis. 407, 50 N. W. 18S. 
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house.* The reason of this is that the lower house, being 
invariably the most numerous branch of the legislature, is 
regarded as better fitted to guard wisely the rights of the 
people in all matters which may result in taxation. When 
the bill is introduced, it is usually referred to the committee 
whose business it is to carefully consider bills of that par- 
ticular class. By this reference to a committee, it is sup- 
posed that the bill will receive more thorough consideration 
than it is possible for the entire legislature to give it After 
its consideration by the committee, the bill is referred back 
to the house, with the results of the committee's investiga- 
tions. If the committee recommend that the bill be not 
considered by the house, it is usually dropped. If, however, 
the committee report favorably upon it, the bill is put to its 
three separate readings, and, after such debate as may be 
necessary, is voted upon. If passed, it is signed by the pre- 
siding officer, and presented to the other house of the legis- 
lature. Here it passes through substantially the same pro- 
cedure, and, if it receives the approval of this house, it be- 
comes a law, provided the executive gives it his approval. 
If, however, it is vetoed by the executive, in order to become 
a law in spite of such veto it is necessary that it be again 
passed by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 

SAME— CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

84. No State statute is of any validity which 
lays down rules Inconsistent with any provision of 
the constitution of the United States, or of the State 
by whose legislature it is enacted. All laws passed 
by the congress of the United States must conform 
to the federal constitution. Statutes which do not 
conform to this rule are unconstitutional and void. 

' • Oonst U. a art 1, 1 7. 
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As we have already seen, the power of determining wheth- 
er a statute is constitutional or not is usually vested in the 
highest courts of last resort 

SAME— AFFIRMATIVE ASTD NEGATIVE. 

86. As to their form, statutes are either affirma- 
tive or negative. 

86. An affirmative statute is one which is enacted 
in affirmative terms. 

87. A negative statute is one which is expressed 
in negative terms. 

The effect of an affirmatiye statute is not necessarily to 
supersede the common law upon the same subject-matter, 
for it is so worded that it is not necessarily inconsistent with 
the common-law principles. Against negative statutes, how- 
ever, the rules of the unwritten law are of no effect The 
difference in operation between the two classes of statutes 
is illustrated by a learned writer as follows: ^ a statute 
were to provide that it should be lawful for a tenant in fee 
simple to make a lease for twenty -one years, and that such 
lease should be good, an affirmative statute could not re- 
strain him from making a lease for sixty years; but a lease 
for more than twenty-one years would be good, because it 
wafi good by the common law; and, to restrain him, it ought 
to have words negative, as that it shall not be lawful for him 
to make a lease for above twenty-one years, or that a lease 
for more shall not be good.'* * 

« Potter's Dwar. St 7a 
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SAME— DECLAEATOBY AND REMEDIAIi. 

88. As to their relation to the common law, stat- 
utes are either declaratory or remedial. 

89. A declaratory statute is one ^^hich merely 
affirms principles \^hich already existed under the 
common l&vr. 

80. A remedial statute is one which modifies the 
principles already existing under the common law. 

In legal theory, there is a rule to govern every state of 
facts; and, if this rule is not to be found in the written law, 
it will be found in the unwritten. Theoretically, therefore, 
the legislature never creates a rule absolutely new. It 
either affirms or modifies a rule already existing. It is not 
to be understood that this rule is always to be found in the 
reports of adjudicated cases. It may never previously have 
been applied to a state of facts. But it is plain that, even 
had no statute been passed upon the subject, if a case had 
arisen which required its application the courts would have 
found it and applied it The class of remedial statutes in- 
cludes, therefore, all statutes which do not merely affirm un- 
written-law principles. 

SAME— PUBLIC AND FBIVATE. 

91. As to the persons to \^hom they apply, stat- 
utes are either public or private. 

82. A publio statute is one which is applicable to 
the public generally. 

88. A private statute is one which relates to a 
single person, or a particular class of persons, and 
does not apply to the \^hole community. 
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The distinction between public and private statutes is 
ordinarily clear. For example, a law of congress gnuiting 
a pension to a particular person would be a private statute; 
while a law providing for the bestowal of pensions upon all 
who conform to certain conditions is public. But it some- 
times occurs that a statute partakes of both a public and 
private character. The essential character of such a statute 
is then a matter of determination by a court It& determina- 
tion sometimes becomes of importance, for courts will take 
**iudicial notice" of a public statute; that is, they will not re- 
quire it to be proven by the party who alleges its existence. 
A private statute, on the other hand, must be proven, as 
well as any other fact essential to the case in which it arise& 

SAME— GENERAL AND LOCAL. 

94. As to the territory to ^^hich they apply, stat- 
TLtes are either general or local. 

86. A general statute is one ^^hich applies to the 
entire territory over which the legislature has au- 
thority. 

96. A local statute is one \^hich applies only to 
a limited portion of the territory over which the 
legislature has jurisdiction. 

The classification into general and special statutes is some* 
times confused with that into public and private. The first 
involves a distinction of persons; the latter, a distinction 
of place. A local statute may be public, and it is not impos- 
sible to conceive a private statute which is at the same time 
general. The two classifications are distinct, for the basis 
of classification is different 
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SAMB-MAISTDATOBY AISTD DIBECTOBY. 

97. As to the results of noncompliance with its 
provisions, a statute may be either mandatory or 
directory. 

88. A mandatory statute is one which renders 
the acts to which it refers void unless its provisions 
are complied with. 

88. A directory statute is one which lays down 
certain rules relating to particular acts, which acts 
may be valid although such rules are not complied 
with. 

It is often difficult for the courts to decide wlietlier a par- 
ticular statute was intended to be mandatory or merely di- 
rectory. It is a matter of construction, and all the circum- 
stances which attended the passage of the law are taken 
into consideration, unless its character can be determined by 
a study of the words employed. As an illustration, the laws 
requiring marriage licenses which have been passed in many 
of the States might be cited. Were these laws mandatory, 
they would tend towards restricting marriage. But the law 
favors marriage, and from this the courts argue that these 
license laws are merely directory, and that a marriage en- 
tered into without a license will be valid; the only real force 
which they have growing out of the provision under which 
ministers and others who solemnize a marriage between per- 
sons who have no license are punished. The marriage itself 
b valid« though the law be entirelv ignored. 
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SAME— PROSPECTIVE AND BETBOSPECTIVE. 

100. As to their operation, statutes are prospec- 
tive or retrospective. 

101. A prospective statute is one ^^hich applies 
only to acts -virhich arise after its enactment. 

102. A retrospective statute is one which applies 
to acts which took place or rights which existed 
before its enactment. 

Betrospective laws are seldom passed, and in some Jnris- 
dictions are prohibited by constitutioDal provisions. Ex 
post facto laws — ^L e. such retrospective laws as make acts, 
innocent when done, crimes, or increase the penalty attached 
to crimes already committed — are prohibited by the oon- 
BtitntLon of the United States.* 

• Const U. a art 1« I 91. 
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THE AUTHORITIES AND THBIB INTERPRETATION. 

103. Tbe Rank of the Various Aiithoritle& 

104-109. General Rules for the Interpretation of Laws, 

110-110. Rules for the Construction of Statutes. 

120-122. The Interpretation of Cases. 

«rHE BANK OF THE VABIOUS AUTHOBITIES. 

103. The various sources of law in the United 
States rank in authority as follows: 

(a) The constitution of the United States. 

(b) The treaties and statutes of the United 

States. 

(c) The constitution of the State. 

(d) The statutes of the State. 

(e) Local ordinances. 

(f) The common law as evidenced by the re- 

ports of cases. 

(g) The common law as evidenced by usage. 

In determining the law applicable to a particular case 
in controversy before the courts, the judge appeals to the 
various sources of authority which are mentioned above. If 
the necessary principle is found in the constitution of the 
United States, he need look no further, for that document 
is of supreme authority. But, as we have already seen, 
the principles of law which are stated in the constitution 
are few, and of the most general character. Next in rank 
to the constitution as a source of authority are the treaties 
and statutes of the federal government These are of co- 
ordinate rank. A later treaty will supersede a prior statute 
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if contradictory thereto, and a later statute will supersede 
a prior treaty. No law of the particular States has any 
force if inconsistent with the laws, treaties, or constitution 
of the federal government It is of course to be understood 
that the federal goyemment can enact only such laws as are 
within its jurisdiction as established by the federal constitu- 
tion. 

A large majority of the cases which come before the State 
courts involve only the laws of the particular State. At the 
basis of these laws is the State constitution, which is funda- 
mental in its character. No statute of the State is of any 
validity if it is inconsistent with the principles of the con- 
stitution. Furthermore, no enactment of a subordinate leg- 
islative body, as that of a municipal corporation, is of any 
validity when it contradicts either a statute or the consti- 
tution of the State in which it is situated. The authorities 
which have thus far been mentioned together make up the 
written law which is in force in the United States. As we 
have already seen, the unwritten law is of no force as against 
any statutory or constitutional principle. 

GENERAL BULES FOE THB INTEEFBETATION OF 

LAWS. 

104. The following general rules apply to the ln« 
terpretation of all lawB, "whether written or unwrit- 
ten: 

106. Words are to be understood in their ordina- 
ry popular signification; but technical terms are to 
be interpreted according to their meaning in the art 
or science in which they are employed. 

106. Words and phrases should be interpreted in 
the light of the context. 
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For example, if the same word appears twice in the same 
law, its meaning in one instance may assist in its proper in- 
terpretation in the other. 

107. Where a particular rule is in itself of doubt- 
ful significance, the subject-matter of the la'w will 
usually be found of assistance in determining its 
meaning. 

108. If a rule is capable of two interpretations, 
one of which is absurd and the other reasonable, it 
is to be presumed that the latter interpretation is 
intended. 

109. The reason and spirit of a law are alwajrs to 
be considered in its interpretation.^ 

The business of courts is to apply the law to particular 
states of fact which come before them; but their object is 
not accomplished, or is only partly accomplished, when they 
have found a rule which seems to apply to the case in hand. 
They have still to determine the exact meaning of the law, 
and hence there arises a necessity for rules of interpreta- 
tion. These rules have grown up as part of the unwritten 
law, and are based upon the wisdom and experience of the 
courts. In addition to the rules which have just been stated 
as applicable to all laws, various technical rules for the in- 
terpretation of statutes are also in vogue, as well as other 
equally technical rules which govern the interpretation of 
Judicial decisions. 

s 1 BL Ck>mnL p. 60. 
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BULES FOE THE CONSTEUCTIOH OP STATUTES. 

110. Statutes are to be interpreted in the light of 
the unwritten law. 

For example, if a statute is merely declaratory of the un- 
written law, its meaning may be determined by the true 
meaning of the principles of the unwritten law which it 
declares, or, if a statute contains a word whose meaning has 
already been determined in the unwritten law, it is pre- 
sumed to have the same meaning in the statute. 

111. Statutes -which apply to persons or things of 
an inferior rank cannot, by any general words, be 
extended to those of a superior. 

112. Penal statutes are to be strictly construed. 

That is, they are to be construed in the interest of the ac- 
cused person, who is to be given the benefit of any doubts 
as to their construction. 

lis. Statutes relating to firaud are to be construed 
liberally. 

114. A saving or condition totally repugnant to 
the body of the statute is of no effect. 

116. A statute has no power to impose limitations 
upon the authority of future legislatxires. 

116. A late statute repeals all prior statutes with 
which it is inconsistent. 

117. TTnder the common law, the repeal of a re- 
pealing statute operated to revive the original stat- 
ute; but in England at this time, and in many of 
the States, this rule has been abolished. 



\ 
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118. One part of a statute is to be construed in the 
light of another so that the whole, if possible, may 
stand. 

119. If, when all the rules of interpretation have 
been applied, no reasonable meaning can be derived 
from a particular statute, as if it is impossible to be 
performed, or if in other respects contrary to rea- 
son, the statute will be void.' 

THE INTEBFBETATIOH OF CASES. 

120. Only those judicial decisions are regarded as 
authoritative "which are handed down by courts of 
last resort. 

When a controyersy arises, and is brought Into a court 
for determination, the first object of the court is to de- 
termine what the facts in the case really are; and this 
duty is usually performed by what is known as a ^trial 
courf The trial court has power to determine provision- 
ally the law applicable to the case, and in many cases 
this provisional determination of the law is found satisfac- 
tory by the parties to the case, and is not appealed from. If, 
however, there is dissatisfaction with the decision of the 
trial Judge on a point of law, the parties to the case are 
usually permitted to appeal to a higher court, whose prin- 
cipal business it is to determine such points by a final, au- 
thoritative decision. When a court has power to determine 
finally the legal principles which are to be applied to par- 
ticular cases, such a court is called a "court of last resort/' 
The decisions on i>oints of law in all other courts, being 
merely provisional, and liable to reversal or modification if 

1 1 BL Oomm. p. 87. See, also, Sedg. St & Const Law, p. 225. 
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an appeal is taken, are not regarded as of binding authority 
as precedents. 

The decisions of the courts of last resort are reported and 
published in bound form for the use of courts and the legal 
profession. The report of a case usually contains a brief 
statement of facts involved, and a statement by one or more 
of the judges Of their decision on the legal point, as well as 
the reasons upon which such decision is based. At the 
head of the report there is usually placed a condensed state- 
ment of the leading principles for which the case is author- 
ity, which statement is called a ''syllabus'' 

121. A particular decision is authority for only 
those principles of la^w which are necessary to de- 
termine the case before the court. If any other 
principles are laid down than those necessary to the 
decision of the case, they are of no weight as au- 
thority, and are called * 'obiter dicta.''* 

This rule is a fundamental one. The court, in laying 
down the law for a particular case, has no authority to go 
outside of its duty, and determine principles which, however 
appropriate they may be in other cases, have no bearing 
upon the one in controversy. And, when the court does so 
exceed its authority, it is plain that such principles are 
obiter dicta, and cannot be regarded as of any more force 
than a mere opinion of the judge in his individual, rather 
than his official, capacity. Yet it is sometimes very difficult 
to distinguish obiter dicta from the true doctrines of the 
case. This can best be done by carefully examining the 
facts, and extracting from them, as nearly as possible, the 

^''Obiter dicta" means literaUy "things incidentaUy said." Its 
force In this connection wiU be apimrent 
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exact point in issne. If the rule stated by the judge tend? 
directly to decide this issue, it forms part of the doctrine 
of the case; if not, It Is ordinarily obiter dictum. 

122. Whenever a court lays down a principle of 
law inconsistent with that whiqh is laid down by 
another court of equal authority, there is said to be 
a conflict of authority. If, however, the same court 
at a later time lajrs down a doctrine -which is in- 
consistent with its decision in a previous case, the 
former d.ecision is said to have been overruled. 
Whenever a point arises on -which there is a con- 
flict of authority, the court is determined in its de- 
cision by its own views as to the correct principle, 
or will decide in favor of that view which is sup- 
ported by the preponderance of authority. 

There are in the United States a large number of courts of 
last resort Each State has one of these courts, and the 
United States government has not only its supreme court, 
but its circuit courts of appeals, which exercise functions 
of this character. When we consider, too, that the decisions 
of the English courts are often taken as authority in this 
country, it will be readily realized that there is a great op- 
portunity for conflict among those courts which administer 
common law. These conflicts are sometimes the result of 
failure on the part of the judges, and of those attorneys who 
argue the cases, to call attention to all the precedents which 
might be cited, and sometimes are due to a desire on the 
part of a certain court to introduce reforms into the legal 
systeuL* 

• For a further dlscosslon of the Interpretation of cases, see the 
opening chapters of Wambaugh's Study of Cases. 

KL.LAW— 6 
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OHAPTEB Vni. 

PERSONS AND PERSONAL RIGHTa 

123-125. Legal Rights, Wrongs, and Remedies. 

126-12& Rights in Rem and Rights in Personam. 

129-131. Persons, Natural and Artificial; Status. 

132. The Fundamental Rights in Rem. 

133-134. The Right of Personal Security. 

135. The Right of Personal Liberty. 

186. The Right of Private Property. 

137-138. Constitutional Guaranties of the Fondamental Rights. 

LEGAL BIGHTS, WRONGS, AND REMEDIES. 

128. A legal right is a power, interest, or privi- 
lege recognized and protected by the municipal 
law. 

124. A legal wrong is the violation of a legal 
right. 

126. A legal remedy is the method employed by 
the law to enforce a legal right, or to redress a 
legal wrong. 

All laws of hnman action recognize the existence of rights. 
While in the moral law they are often a mere background 
for principles which govern the conduct of life, yet in reality 
every violation of that or any other human law is an infringe- 
ment of some right, however shadowy that right may be. 
The moral law deals with moral rights; the Divine law 
has to do with those rights which are supposed to have 
received Divine approval; the international law deals with 
the rights of nations in their sovereign capacity; the munic- 
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Ipal law is concerned with those rights which government 
recognizes and protects. And so inseparably is the idea 
of rights interwoven with the conception of law itself, ttat. 
the latter cannot be fully understood without some reference 
to the former. 

A distinction should be drawn between the noun ^a 
right" and the adjective "right" Entirely different ideas 
are conveyed when we speak of "that which is right," and 
the "right of a person" to control his property. The former 
involves an abstract conception of conformity to some fixed 
standard, while the latter indicates a recognized power to 
do something, or to control something. Either of these 
terms may be applied to the law. It may be said that a 
legal rule is right or wrong, in that it does or does not 
conform to the ideal of justice, or the rule may be re- 
garded from another point of view, as conferring upon 
certain persons certain powers. In the present chapter 
attention will be devoted to the substantive meaning of the 
term "a right,'' inasmuch as a discussion of the other form 
of the conception would bring us into the field of ethical, as 
distinguished from practical, jurisprudence. 

It will readily be seen that the term "a right" is fre- 
quently used in the vernacular as meaning a power which 
one is morally entitled to exercise. But in the municipal 
law it is used in a technical sense. In that system, we 
have seen that no legal force is given to moral rules, as 
such. The moral law is essentially distiuct from the mu- 
nicipal law. While there is a large class of rights which 
are sanctioned by both systems, yet there are many recog- 
nized by each which the other does not enforce. What is 
morally right may be legally wrong, while it is true that 
the law allows many things to go unpunished which are 
morally reprehensible. The municipal law applies its sanc- 
tions to no rights, however strong may be the popular ap< 
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proYal of them, which are not embodied in the laws of the 
state. Those rights which form the snbject-matter of the 
mnncipal law are called '^egal rights," and it is because 
it enforces these rights that the whole machinery of that law 
finds its existence justified. 

A legal right is therefore a power, interest, or prlyilege 
which the law will protect, and the recognition of which it 
will enforce by means of its sanctions. Whenever a legal 
right is violated, the law is violated, and it becomes the 
duty of the state to redress that violation. This is done 
by the application of what is called a legal remedy. Hie 
application of a legal remedy is in many respects analogous 
to the administration of a medical restorative. When a 
human being is in a diseased condition, the physician pre- 
scribes such a drug as shall tend to bring about the man's 
restoration to a normal condition. And so it is in theory 
of the law. When a person's rights are violated, his con- 
dition is regarded as abnormal; and the court, in granting 
him relief, merely endeavors to restore him to a state of 
legal health. The laws governing the administration of 
these legal remedies form what is known as the remedial or 
adjective law, which will be explained in detail later. 

BIGHTS IN REM AND BIGHTS IN PERSONAM. 

126. Legal rights are divided into two classes: (1) 
Rights in rem; and (2) rights in personam. Rights 
in rem are often caUed << rights of ownership,'' 
while rights in personam are sometimes known as 
«< rights of obligation.'' 

127. Rights in rem are those rights which the 
possessor holds as against the whole community, 
and "which involve a corresponding duty on the 
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part of the whole community to refirain from dis- 
torbing them. 

128. Bights in personam are those rights which 
the possessor may enforce against particular indi- 
viduals only, and which correspond to obligations 
on the part of such individuals to act or forbear in 
regard to the subject-matter of the right. 

Every right involves certain acts or forbearances on the 
part of some person or persons other than the possessor of 
the right Thus-, if I have a right to the ownership and 
use of my horse, there is a corresponding duty on the part 
of all others to abstain from interfering with such owner- 
ship and use of it If a man deprives me of my possession 
of it, he violates this right which I possess; and the law will 
use its machinery to enforce the right by punishing the of- 
fender, and restoring the horse to me. This particular sort 
of a right, being enforceable against the community at 
large, is a right in rem. So the right which one has over 
his own person, being likewise correlative to a general duty 
to forbear, is also a right in rem. 

Let us suppose, however, that two persons have entered 
into a contract with each other. Here a different kind of a 
right exists. Each has a right to require of the other the 
performance of what that other has promised. Such a right 
is not enforceable against all the world, but only against 
the other contracting party. Being available only against 
a specific person or specific persons, it is a right in per- 
sonam. 

A right in rem is often called a right of ownership. It is 
correlative to a general duty on the part of all. A right In 
personam is referred to as a right of obligation, because, 
instead of this general duty, there Is a specific obligation 
resting on a limited number of definite persons. Such a 
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right involves a power to require certain persons to act or 
forbear in a manner different from the rest of the com- 
munity. It Will be plain that a right in personam may grow 
out of the violation of a right in rem. The moment a right 
in rem is violated by a specific person, there arises a right 
in personam against that person; not a right to exact for- 
bearance on the latter's part, but to compel him to compen- 
sate the injured person for the violation. The injurer re- 
mains, of course, under the duty to observe the general right 
in rem, as well as the community at large; but he is also 
under a more definite obligation in personam. 

PEBSOHS, HATUBAL AND AETTPICIAL; STATUS. 

129. A person, in the law, is any human being or 
legal creation capable of possessing legal rights. 

180. Persons are classified into natural persons 
and artificial persons. A natural person is a liv- 
ing human being, of -whatever age or sex. An 
artificial person is a legal entity, existing only as 
the possessor of legal rights and obligations. The 
most prominent artificial persons are states and 
corporations. 

181. By the *< status of an individual" is meant 
the legal position of that individual with reference 
to the rest of the community. It involves rights 
and duties which are imposed by the law, and 
-which cannot be avoided by the individual's own 
act or agreement. 

The meaning of the term ^rson," in the law, differs 
somewhat from its general popular use. As a subject of 
the law, a person is nothing more or less than an individu- 
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ality around which legal rights and duties gather. This 
indiyiduality may be embodied in human form, or it may be 
merely a legal conception. The law has not always recog- 
nized all human beings as persons. Slaves were usually 
regarded as mere chattels, without any of the ordinary legal 
rights, and they therefore would not come within the mean- 
ing of the term. Since the abolition of slavery, however, 
it may be said that, in general, all human beings are persons, 
and they are distinguished from all other persons by the 
designation ^natural persons." 

In order that a human being be a person, his actual ex- 
istence must have begun; that is, he must have life. . Life 
is ordinarily regarded as begun the moment the child is 
able to stir in his mother's womb. Previous to that, the 
law does not regard the unborn child as a person. A human 
being, moreover, ceases to be a person at the moment of 
physical death. 

In the early history of the law, rights were frequently at- 
tached to groups of persons, these groups thereby them- 
selves assuming some of the attributes of personality. Many 
rights were in early times attached to the family as such. 
But at the present time family rights, as such, are seldom 
or never recognized, having given place to the individual 
rights of the members who compose the family. 

In modem times, the class of artificial persons has at- 
tained great importance. The most prominent example of 
this class is the state itself. The state is a person because 
it has rights, — ^rights which are usually regarded as para- 
mount. There can, of course, be but one state in a particular 
community; and, as a consequence, the number of such per- 
sons is small. The most numerous artificial persons are 
corporations which are the creatures of the state. 

A person being in the law one who is capable of pos- 
sessing legal rights and duties, his status is sometimes de- 
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scribed as the smn of those rights and duties of which he 
is possessed. In the common language of the books, how* 
ever, it signifies rather a condition in which a person Is 
placed, by virtae of which certain rights and obligations 
are imposed by the law on him, as a member of a class. 
For example, one element of the statns of a natural person 
is his citizenship. On account of his citizenship, he has 
certain rights and duties in common with all other members 
of the class of citizens. He has those rights so long as he 
remains a citizen. He cannot give them up without ceas- 
ing to be a citizen. Again, when a human being is under 
the age of twenty-one, many of his rights are different from 
those which attach to him when he becomes of age. When 
he arrives at his majority, he is said to change his status, 
so far as those particular rights are involved. This change 
cannot be influenced by the will of the person himself, but 
takes place by operation of law. 

There are certain relations between individuals which are 
commonly referred to as relations of status. Marriage, for 
example, creates a relation of status between husband and 
wife. The husband comes under certain liabilities, as that 
to support his wife, which he cannot avoid, even though 
the wife agree to release him from them. Relations of status 
are contrasted with contract relations, the liabilities incident 
to which may be altered, or even abolished, by an agree- 
ment of the parties. 

It will readily be seen that the status of a particular 
person consists of numerous elements. If he Is a citizen 
he comes under the laws, and acquires the rights and lia- 
bilities, which attach to the citizen class. As an adult, 
he has the rights of all those who have attained their ma- 
jority. A person's status also depends on sex, and some- 
times on race; and, in general, whenever one becomes a 
member of a class upon which are imposed by the law cer- 
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tain pecaliar rights and liabilitieB, he varies his statos, 
80 far as those rights and liabilities are concerned. 



THE FUNDAMENTAIi BIGHTS IN BEM. 

182. There are three general rights in rem which 
are so xmiversally recognized by free governments 
that they may be regarded as fundamental rights. 
They are: 

(a) The right of personal security. 

(b) The right of personal liberty. 

(c) The right of private property. 

History has devoted many of its most interesting pages 
to an account of the struggle of peoples for the recognition 
of these fundamental rights. . In England they are attested 
by a long line of constitutional documents, beginning with 
Magna Charta (1215), and often forced from arbitrary rulers 
at the point of the sword. In America they find expression 
in the constitution of the United States, and in the constitu- 
tions of the individual states. And it may be said that 
their existence is now recognized in the laws and traditions 
of all western civilized nations. 

133. The right of personal security is the right 
of freedom from injury to life, limbs, body, health, 
or reputation. 

Human life is universally recognized as every man's nat- 
ural right, unless he has so conducted himself that his ex- 
istence is a menace to the community, when the state will 
sometimes deprive him of it All other rights presuppose 
this one. Next to the safety of the state itself, the life of 
man is cherished by all free governments. 
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134. The limbs are those parts of the human 
frame which are tiseful in fight. The body in- 
cludes all other parts. 

The limbs include the arms, legs, eyes, front teeth, and 
all parts, the deprivation of which would render one less 
able to defend himself. The distinction between the limbs 
and the body is not always clear. It would seem that there 
is no part of the frame, a serious injury to which would not 
impair the indiyidual's fighting power; but, where the part 
is such that an injury to it would affect this power only in- 
directly, it would not be classed as one of the limbs. An 
injury which inyolyes a loss of limb is called a mayhem. 

When a person is threatened with an injury to life, limbs, 
or body, it is his right to defend himself. When his life 
or limbs are endangered, he may even go to the extent of 
taking the life of his assailant, when that is absolutely neces- 
sary for his own protection. But he is not justified in 
killing another when he apprehends an injury to his body 
only. And in any case, in order to justify any act of self- 
defense, there must have been reasonable ground to believe 
that personal yiolence was intended on the part of the ag- 
gressor. 

The right of immunity from undue injuries to health is 
also an element of the right of personal security. Thus, 
the giving to another of impure or poisoned food is a viola- 
tion of this right; and, when a person so uses his premises 
as to engender noxious or otherwise injurious odors, the 
general health of the neighborhood is endangered, and such 
use is in violation of the law. 

Not only has every individual the right to be exempt from 
such injuries as affect him physically, but he is also pro- 
tected from unjust attacks upon his good name. When 
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soch attadm are made in writing, or thiongh a printed news- 
paper or other periodical, or a printed book, the injury ia 
called a libel. When thej are committed by means of spoken 
words or by actions, it is denominated a slander. And, 
whether it take the form of libel or of slander, any nnjnst 
attack on a person's reputation will be redressed by the 
courts. 



136. The xight of persoxial liberty is the right of 
an individual to act with fireedom, except 80 far as 
he la restricted by the law. 

The word "Uberty,** as used by our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers, included all of the fundamental rights, — ^those in- 
alienable rights which are necessary to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is not infrequentiy used in this sense in the 
law. But, when the right of personal liberty is referred 
to, there is no intention of including the right to life or of 
property within the term. Writers on morals tell us that 
every man should have perfect freedom of movement, so far 
as his actions do not interfere with a like freedom on the 
part of his fellow men. And this is the spirit of the law. 
But in tins connection, as elsewhere, it is necessary to re- 
member that moral rules are effective in the law only so 
far as the state has impressed upon them the character of 
legal rules. Instead, therefore, of the vague principle that 
one may act so far as he does not interfere with the right 
of another to do the same, we have the more definite rule 
that one may act so far as he is not restricted by the law. 
Any violation of this right to act is a violation of the right 
of personal liberty, and is called a false imprisonment. 
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136. The right of private property is the right 
of an individual to possess and own things uncon- 
nected with his person. 

The right of private property will be discussed in detail 
in a subsequent chapter. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GTJABANTIES OT THE FT7NDA- 

MENTAL BIGHTS. 

137* In England the fiindamental rights in rem 
are guarantied in the constitution. The principal 
documents in which they are recognized are the 
Magna Oharta, the Bill of Bights, the Petition of 
Bight, and the Habeas Corpus acts. Taken togeth- 
er, these documents are often said to be the basis 
of English liberty. 

138. In the United States various provisions ex- 
ist in the federal constitution, the object of which 
is to guaranty the observance of the fundamental 
rights. In the constitutions of most of the states 
there are what are called bills of rights, in which 
an attempt is made to state systematically the ftin- 
damental rights of man. 

Magna Charta is often pointed to as the beginning of the 
development of English liberties. It was forced from King 
John in 1215, on the plain of Bonnjmede. It contains 63 
articles, and, with few exceptions, each article recognizes 
some distinct right Articles 39 and 40 are the most cele- 
brated and the most fundamental. They are as follows: 
! Art 39. ^o freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or dis- 
seized or outlawed or banished or any ways destroyed, nor 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him unless by 
the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 
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Art. 40. ''We will sell to no man, we will not deny or 
delay to any man, either justice or righf 

These two articles Mr. Hallam calls the ''essential claus- 
es^ of the Great Charter, being those which "protect the 
personal liberty and property of all freemen, by giving se- 
curity from arbitrary imprisonment and arbitrary spolia- 
tion." 

The Bill of Bights and the Petition of Bight are in a sense 
supplementary to the Magna Charta, — ^passed, however, at a 
much later day. The Habeas Corpus Acts were designed to 
secure to the people the right of personal liberty, "On these," 
says Mr. Dicey, "rest an Englishman's security for the en- 
joyment of his personal freedom." The chief of these acts 
was passed in the reign of Charles IL, and applies par- 
ticularly to persons arrested on a charge of crime. A later 
act was passed in the reign of George lEL, and applies to all 
other cases of imprisonment The two acts, taJiLen together, 
form a guaranty that no person shall be kept in confinement 
an undue length of time, except by due process of law. 

In the United States the most general statement of the 
fundamental rights is found in the Declaration of Independ- 
^ ence. That document says: "We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and that to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed." 

In the constitution of the United States there is no such 
general statement, and the citizen is left to deduce from va- 
rious disconnected clauses the charter of his right& The 
fourteenth amendment, however, provides that no State shall 
^'deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
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the equal protection of the laws.** There are also danaea 
which guarantee freedom of religions belief, of speech, and 
of the press; the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and the right of petition to the government; the right to 
bear arms; the right to be secure from unreasonable search- 
es; the right of trial by jury; and various other provisions 
regulating the conduct of trials for crime. The constitution 
further provides that the priv ilege of the writ of habeas 

.*^ ^^^^^^^^—^ - III 

corpus nhaP ^^t ^^ Qrnyp<>n<^Pfl^ nnlaag XKrhc^n^ \n PftflA of re- 

bellion^OT invasion, the public saf ety may require it; and, 
as its crowning glory, that "neither slavery nor Involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction.'* 

In most of the State constitutions there is a more syste- 
matic attempt to define the rights of the people than is aimed 
at in the constitution of the United States; and the provisions 
designed for that purpose are usually collected together, and 
called the bill of rights. The danger of encroachment upon 
these fundamental rights is twofold: (1) That of encroach- 
ment by the governmental power; and (2) that of violation 
by private individuals. Wp i^fl,yp su^n that tho TTnitPd 
States government has onl y such p owers as are c onferre d 
upon it by the federal constitution, either expressly or by 
necessary implication. It is natural, therefore, that its au- 
thors should not regard it as so necessary to provide in that 
instrument for governmental encroachments upon private 
rights as it might be in formulating a constitution for a state 
which has all power of government unless restricted. Both 
the federal and State constitutions, however, contain ample 
guaranties against either public or private encroachment 
upon the fundamental rights of security, liberty, and prop- 
erty. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

PROPERTY. 

139-140. Property In General 

141-144. Historical Phases of Property. 

145-147. The Feudal System. 

14^150. Ownership and Possession. 

151-156. Limitations on Ownership. 

357-159. Corporeal and Incorporeal Property. 

1G0-1G3. Real and Personal Property. 

164. Fixtures. 

PBOPEBTY IN GENERAL. 

139. The subjects ef law are either persons or 
things. A thing may be defined as any portion of 
matter or creation of the law which does not pos- 
sess inherent legal rights. 

140. The word ^^ property" is used in the law in 
two senses: First, as synonymous with the word 
** thing"; and, second, as denoting the ownership 
of a thing, as distinguished from the mere naked 
possession. 

Tn seeking the means for securing his highest welfare, man 
reaches out and takes hold of the objects of the material 
world The supremacy of the human race over the lower 
animals and all inanimate matter is so universally recogniz- 
ed that it is embodied in all philosophies, all religions, and 
all systems of law. It is, therefore, a fundamental dis- 
tinction which separates persons and things from each other, 
— ^the one including those existences which are possessed 
of legal rights, L e. the ruling elements; the other, those 
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which are merely the objects of personal control. ThIngSi 
as such, have no legal right& ^11 righta in th^m pi*^ ^giifa 
pf per sons. Not only does the class of things inclade in- 
animate objects and animals, bnt it comprehends also soch 
intangible existences as rights themselves. 

To this entire class of obje'cts technically called thingSi 
popular usage has given the name property/' and this 
usage of the term is also common in the law. The same 
word, "property/^ is, however, used by legal writers to de- 
note the permanent and stable ownership in a thing, as 
distinguished from its mere naked possession.^ 

THE HISTOBICAI. PHASES OF FBOFEBT7. 

14L Property haA, at different stages in the devel- 
opment of civilization^ been held by men in three 
distinct ways, corresponding to three different types 
of social philosophy: anarchy, communism, and in- 
dividualism. 

142. Under the anarchic system, things were re- 
garded as the proper objects of temporary posses- 
sion only, and not of permanent ownership. 

143. Under the communistic or socialistic system, 
the right of permanent ownership in things was 
recognized to be in organized groups of persons, 
but not in individuals. 

144. Individualism is the name applied to that 
social system in which things are regarded as capa- 
ble of permanent ownership by individtial persons. 
Things so owned or possessed are called collectively 
private or individual property; and so common has 

tseepost, p. •— % 
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tliis form of ownership become in modem times 
tliat the rig ht of p rivate property takes its place 
among the fundamental rights in rem. 



The purely anarchic conception of property was confined 
to the primitive Iiordes, and exists at the present day only 
among those tribes whicli are absolutely savage. Travelers 
have found absolute anarchy, so far as property is concerned, 
among the Veddahs, of Ceylon, the Bushmen, of South 
Africa, and the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego. It is sup- 
posed that communistic property was the next stage in the 
development towards individualism. Various attempts have 
been made in modem times to secure the adoption of a com- 
munistic system of property, but with little success so far 
as Christian nations are concerned. The property system 
of those North American Indian tribes which have not been 
strongly influenced by their contact with the whites seems, 
however, to be socialistic in its nature.* 

Modem civilization is based upon private property. ^Just 
as men," says Montesquieu, ^liave renounced their natural 
independence to live under political laws, they have also 
renounced the natural community of goods to live under 
civil laws. The former laws gave them liberty, the latter 
property.*^ It is, therefore, private property only which is 
to be considered in the study of modem law.* 

THE FETJDAI. SYSTEM. 

146. The feudal system was a system of holding 
property which was in vogue during the Middle 
Ages, and whose principles have exercised a great 
influence on the modem law of things. 



ft 



s For a fuU discussion of the institntlon of property in Its historical 
phases, see Letoumeau's ''Property; Its Orisriii and Development, 
s Spirit of the Laws, bk. xxvi. 
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146. Its leading characteristic was tliat all lands 
were held directly or indirectly from the sovereign 
prince by tenure. Tenure signi fies the conditions 
on which a parcel of land is held, and was of vari- 
ous kindSy differing according to the relation which 
existed between the tenant and his feudal lord. 

147. The feudal system was introduced into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror, in 1066, and con- 
tinued, though with many modifications, until the 
passage of the statute 12 Oar. II., which enacted 
that, with certain exceptions, ^*all sorts of tenures, 
held of the king or others, be turned into free and 
common socage." 

Before leaving the historical phases of the Institution of 
property, it is necessary to glance for a moment at this sys- 
tem. It grew out of the conditions of society when the 
barbaric nations of Northern and Eastern Europe poured 
over the Western countries The spirit of the times was 
military. The conquering prince, after having subdued the 
inhabitants of a particular territory, and wishing to bind his 
followers to himself so closely that he would be safe in his 
new position, was accustomed to parcel out his newly-ac- 
quired land among his generals, on condition that they would 
support him in his wars. Those to whom the lands were 
given directly by the prince were called tenants in capite, 
or tenants in chief, because they were the chief men of the 
feudal state. 

The tenure by which the tenants in capite originally held 
was called in England tenure in chivalry, or tenure by 
knight service. The conditions of their holding were usually 
that they should aid the prince on the battle field, furnish- 
ing, when called upon, a certain number of men; and that they 
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should render dues of varions kinds for the support of the 
feudal govemment 

It was customary for each tenant hi chief to subdivide his 
portion, distributing the greater part of it among subten- 
ants, on similar conditions of tenure to those which he 
himself was under obligation to perform to the sovereign. 
In this way a vast social structure was erected, with the 
king or prince at the apex, his tenants in capite directly 
beneath him, and so on down, through the various classes 
of subtenants, until we reach the class which actually culti- 
vated the soil. Beneath these there were the serfs or slaves, 
consisting chiefly of the conquered race or their descendants. 
This was the typical social organization of the Middle Ages. 

Into England this system was introduced by William the 
Conqueror, at the Norman Conquest, in 10G6, A. D. This 
king acquired by forfeiture the lands of those who had op- 
posed him in his war of conquest These he distributed 
among his Norman barons, as feuds. Many of the inde- 
pendent proprietors soon after came forward, surrendered 
their lands to William, and received them back as his ten- 
ants. In this way most of the lands of England became 
subject to feudal tenure, although, as William did not force 
the system on his subjects, there were a limited number of 
parcels which seem never to have been held of a superior* 
These lands are said to be allodial or independent posses- 
sions. 

The feudal system existed in full force in England during 
the reigns of William the Conqueror and his immediate 
successor; but from the accession of Henry L it began to 
lose its strictly military character. Since that time it has 
been crumbling, until at the present day it exists only in the 
traces of it which linger in the property laws of those coun- 
tries which were formerly subject to it. 

The essence of tenure by knight service was that the 
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fleiricefl to be rendered were uncertain, either in the time 
when they were to be rendered or in the nature of the acts 
themselves, which, liowever, were invariably honorable, or 
such afi it would become a knight to perform. By the side of 
this tenure there gradually grew up in England what was call- 
ed tenure by socage, a term derived, as Blackstone states, 
from the Saxon word "soc," meaning privilege. The privilege 
involved in this new species of tenure was chiefly that while, 
in most cases, the services were none the less honorable, 
they were certain both in time and character, not depending 
on the caprice of the feudal lord. 

There were various other tenures known to the English 
law, differing in details from the two typical for^ls which 
have been described. As civilization progressed, the de- 
sire to do away with all forms of strictly military tenure in- 
creased, until, in the twelfth year of the reign of Charles IL, 
all those tenures were turned into free and common socage, 
and the feudal system in England was a thing of the past 

It would require, however, only a very cursory glance at 
the modem law of property to see that, widely separated as 
it may be from the law of feuds, it is yet the historical suc- 
eessor of that system. We took our conmion law from Eng- 
land at a time when the purely feudal tenures had been 
abolished less than a century. In this country tenure is not 
recognized; but the terminology used in modem convey- 
ances, as well as many of the rules which are daily ad- 
ministered by our courts, may be traced back, through the 
English law, to the feudal system of the Middle Ages.* 

4 The authorities on the feudal system are oumerous. See Hallam's 
Mictdle Ages, c. 2, pt 2. 
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OWNEBSHIP AND POBSESSIOIT. 

148. By the jowne rahip or property in a thing Is 
meant the right of absolute control over it, subject 
only to such limitations as ^^^gj^ ^T*^poBA^ ^Y ^^'^ 
or by th e owner^s own v olun ^ry aot. . 

149. Possession is the mere immediate corporeal 
holding of a thing. It may be rightful, in which 
case it is usually by permission from the owner, or 
wrongful, when it is in violation of the owner's 
rights. 

160. jgi^ right of r^""*^*^^^^ ^° Ql^oyg oTi lacidMit 

of own ership, unless that right be parted with by 
the act of the owner or by the operation of some 
rule of law. 

There may^ of course, be ownership without possession, 
or, on the other hand, possession without ownership. This 
may be illustrated by the case of one who leases his prop- 
erty to another. The rightful possession of the property 
is in the lessee, although he has no ownership therein. The 
lessor, on the contrary, retains the ownership of the prop- 
erty, although he has no right to the immediate possession. 
He may sell it, but such a sale is always subject to the les- 
see's right* 

LIMITATIONS ON OWNEBSHIP. 

161. The owner of property has the right to con- 
trol it absolutely, except so fiar as it is necessary 
for the welfare of the community that his power 

• HoU. Jur. pp. 161, 177. 
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over it be restricted. The chief limitations on his 
control over his own, as recognized in the Ameri- 
can law, are as follows: 

162. The owner must so tuse his property as jiolu 
to interfere with the rights of others. 

153. With certain exceptions, created by statute, 
all of a man's pro perty m ayi.be Jb^Jteli by due pro- 
cess of law for the satisfaction of his just debts. 

164. Every owner of property holds it subject 
to the rifi^ht of tax ation on the part of the govern- 
ment. This right may be defined as that attribute 
of sovereignty by virtue of which the state may 
demand and take from its subjects such portions 
of private property as are necessary for the proper 
maintenance of government. 

166. He also holds it subject to the right of 
eminent do main; that is, the right which the state, 
or some natural or arttflcial person authorized by 
the state, has to purchase, with or without the 
owner's consent, any particular portion of private 
property when such property is necessary for the 
public use. 

158. He holds it, moreover, subject to the po- 
lice power of the state.^ By this is meant the power, 

• It is extremely difficult to assign definite limits to the police power. 
Bentham, at page 169, pt 9, of his collected works, describes it as fol- 
lows: "Police is, in general, a system of precaution, either for the pre- 
vention of crimes or of calamities. It is destined to prevent evils and 
provide benefits. Its business may be distributed into eight distinct 
branches: (1) Police for the prevention of offenses; (2) police for the 
prevention of calamities; (3) police for the prevention of endemic dis- 
eases; (4) police of charity; (5) police of interior communications; 
(6) police of public amusements; (7) police for recent intelligence; 
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inherent in sovereignty, to make reasonable regu- 
lations for promoting the general welfare of the 
public. 

The first of these limitations Is embodied In the Latin 
maxim, "Sic utere tuo nt alienum non laedas/^ — so use your^ 
own a3 not to injure you r neig hbor. This is entitled to be 
regarded as the legal golden rule. It is a maxim upon 
which are based a great number of legal principles. 

Formerly ithe English law punished debt by allowing the 
debtor to be imprisoned at the expense of the creditor until 
the debt was satisfied. This rule was abolished in England in 
1838, and has never been in force in the United States. At 



(8) police for registration,— for preserving the memory of different 
facts interesting to the public*' 

It applies to the regulation of lotteries and a vast variety of sub- 
jects. See Stone v. Mississippi, 101 U. S. 818. 

The foUowing explanations by two leading courts, wUl throw light 
on the subject: "Rights of property, like all other social and conven- 
tional rights, are subject to such reasonable limitations in their en- 
joyment as shaU prevent them from being injurious, and to such rea- 
sonable restraints and regulations estabUshed by law as the legisla- 
ture, under the governing and controUing power vested in them by 
the constitution, may think necessary and exi)edient This is a very 
different thing from the right of eminent domain,— the right of a 
goyemment to take and appropriate private property to public use 
whenever the pubUc exigency requires it, which can be done only on 
condition of providing a reasonable compensation therefor. The 
power we aUude to is rather the police power,— the power vested 
In the legislature by the constitution to make, ordain, and estab- 
Ush an manner of wholesome and reasonable laws, statutes, and 
ordinances, either with penalti^ or without, not repugnant to the 
constitution, as they shall judge to be for the good and welfare of 
the commonwealth and of the subjects of the same.*' Com. v. Alger, 
7 Gush. 53, 85. ''The power of the state over the property of the 
citizen • • • is well defined. The state, may take his property 
for public use, upon Just compensation being made therefor. It may 
take a portion of his property by way of taxation for the. support of 
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the present time the creditor has no way of secaring satlfl- 
faction except ont of the debtor's property. Furthermore^ 
statutes in England and this country proyide that not all 
property of the debtor may be taken for this purpose, but 
that a certain portion of it shall be exempt from seizure. 
The amount and character of this exemption differ in dif- 
ferent jurisdictions. 

It Is sometimes said that the rights of taxation and 
eminent domain are the relics of feudal tenure. But they 
are rather essential incidents to any successful goyemment, 
whatever may be its form. In fact, these two rights, to- 
gether with the police power, were known to the laws of 
ancient Borne centuries before feudalism appeared in Eu- 
rope. 

the goyemment It may control the use and possession of his prop- 
erty as tar as may be necessary for the protection of the rights of 
others, and to secure to them the equal use and enjoyment of their 
property. The doctrine that each one must so use his own as not to 
Injure his neighbor— *sic utere tuo ut aUenum non laedas'— Is the rule 
by which every member of society must possess and enjoy his prop- 
erty; and all legislation essential to secure this common and equal 
enjoyment is a legitimate exercise of state authority. Except in 
cases where property may be destroyed to arrest a conflagration or 
the ravages of a pestilence, or be ttiken under the pressure of an im- 
mediate or overwhelming necessity to prevent a public calamity, the 
power of the state over the property of the citizen does not extend 
beyond such Umita. It is true that the legislation which secures to 
aU protection in their rights and the equal use and enjoyment of their 
property embraces an almost infinite variety of subjects. Whatever 
affects the peace, good order, morals, and health of the community 
comes within its scope; and every one must use and enjoy his prop- 
erty subject to the restrictions which such legislation imposes. What 
is termed the 'police power' of the state, which from the. language 
often used respecting it one would suppose to be an undefined and Ir- 
res];>on8ible element in government, can only interfere with the con* 
duct of individuals, in their intercomrse with each other and in the 
use of their property, so far as may be required to secure these ob- 
jects.** Munn V. Blinois, 94 U. S. 113, 145. 
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COBPOBEAL AND INCOBPOBEAL PBOPEBTY. 

167. As to its tangribllity, property is divided Into 
corporeal and incorporeal. 

168. Corporeal property is that which is visible 
and tangible. 

168. Incorporeal property is that which is invisi- 
ble and intangible in its nature. It includes rights 
to corporeal things or to some benefit to be derived 
therefiroHL, as distinguished from the things them- 
selves.^ 

The distinction between these two classes of property is 
a fundamental one. All things are either tangible or intangi- 
ble, — ^they may or they may not be seen. It is not necessary ! 
to dwell at this point on the nature of corporeal property. I 
We hare no diflQculty in recognizing it It is that which 
we see about us on all sides, and are constantly using, buy- | 
ingy and selling. Examples of it are lands, houses, desks, 
and trees. A word may be necessary, however, as to the i 
nature of incorporeal things. They are intangible rights, 
existing only in contemplation of law. It is obvious that 
this class of property is an incident of a more or less arti- 
ficial state of civilization. It was difficult for primitive men 
to deal with things which their hands could not grasp nor 
their eyes see. Things incorporeal were, however, recogniz- 
ed by the Roman jurists in the time of Justinian, and with 
the development of the modem commercial spirit, they have 
become an important factor in civilization. 

It has been said that these incorporeal rights relate to 

f 2 BL ConmL 2a 
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corporeal property. A few examples will make this clear. 
The ownership of land may be in one person while the right 
to pass over it is in another. Both the land and the right 
of way are property; but the former is corporeal, while the 
latter is incorporeal. Again, suppose property is granted 
to A. for life, then to go to B. A. has, during his life, the 
property itself, which is corporeal, while B. has, during that 
period, merely the right to have the property at A.'s death, 
— a right which is incorporeal. When A. dies, however, B. 
assumes actual possession of the land. His incorporeal right 
has then been satisfied, and thereafter he has the corporeal 
thing. Further, let us suppose that A. owes B. a debt, 
which is overdue. B. has the intangible right to payment, 
which is, of course, incorporeal. When payment is made 
the incorporeal right ceases. The corporeal property comes 
into his possession. 

BEAJC AND PERSONAL PHOPEHTY. 

160. In the Boman law, property was divided 
into movables and immovables. Under the feudal 
system, movable property vras known as <* goods 
and chattels," while immovable property was called 
<*lands, tenements, and hereditaments." 

161. In the modem English and American law, 
immovable property is called ^*real property," 
-while that which is movable is known as ^*per^ 
sonal property." 

162. Beal property is therefore defined by Black- 
stone as, **such as is permanent, fixed, and im- 
movable, which cannot be carried out of its place; 
as lands and tenements." 
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163. Personal property Is defined by the same 
distinguished author as, ^^goods, money , and all 
other movables, which may attend the owner's 
person wherever he thinks proper to go."^ 

The division of property into moTable and immovable is 
equally as fundamental as that into corporeal and incorpo- 
realy and it was certainly recognized much earlier in history. 
It seems natural to draw a distinction between land, which 
is incapable of being destroyed or carried away, and cattle, 
which may be transferred from one place to another or 
killed. These two things, land and cattle, seem to have 
been the leading forms of property in primitive times. In 
process of time, the term bands'' came to include not only 
the soil, but also rights issuing therefrom, as well as houses 
and other things permanently annexed thereto. 

The term "goods and chattels" corresponds very closely to 
the "res mobiles," or movable things, of the Roman law. It 
was a comprehensive term, including all property which was 
not regarded as permanent and stable in its character. 

The terms "lands," "tenements," and '^hereditaments" had 
a legal meaning quite different from their ordinary sig- 
nification. "Lands" included not only the soil itself, but 
also the space above it, as well as houses and things per- 
manently annexed, and extended down to the center of the 
earth. "Tenements" was a term of still wider signification, 
including all property which might be held of a feudal lord. 
It included' not only lands, but also various incorporeal kinds 
of property. "Hereditaments" is still more comprehensive, 
consisting of anything which can be inherited. An heir- 
loom, for example, descended to the heir, and thus, although 
essentially a movable, was classed with immovables, for only 
the latter were strictly inheritable. 

• 2 BL Comm. 15. 
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The terms '^peal'* and "personal,'* as applied to property, 
came into use at a later date. It is sometimes said tliat 
Immovable groperty was called "real," because when the own- 
er was depriyed of tbe .pnsHfiBslon he could recover the real 
thing itself, rather than mere damages, as is usual in the 
case of personal property. Perhaps the true reason is that, 
at the time when the term was adopted, this species of prop- 
erty was the only one which was regarded as of a real or sub- 
stantial kind. Qoods and chattels were shifting and un- 
reliable, according to the opinion of that age. They were _ 
railed ^'perfinnal,'' .perliacs^ l?ecauae^ then -were^ capable of 
attending the owner^s person wherever he might go. 

One of the most striking sociological movements of modem 
times is the development of personal property. In feudal 
times, as we have seen, it was counted as of an importance 
entirely inferior to land. But the feudal spirit has van- 
ished, and movables now constitute a large percentage of 
the world's wealth. 

FIXTUBES. 

164. A flxture is an article of personal property 
physically annexed to land in j^ugha way as to 
j^AooTYift ft ponf. fiift^ftp^ By such annexation it as- 
sumes the nature of real property. 

Hie distinction between real and personal property is in 
most instances clear. But it often happens that a particular 
article may be personal under some conditions, but real 
under others. This occurs usually when a personal thing is 
attached to realty in such a way as to change its character 
from movable to immovable. 

The term ^'fixtures" is used by the majority of courts and 
writers on the subject to designate that personal property. - 
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which becomea real by annexation. There are, however, 
some courts which have used the term in an opposite sense, 
as meaning that personalty which, although annexed, yet 
' retains its personal character. Those who use the term in 
this latter sense are, however, in the minority, and the set- 
tled meaning of the word is as first stated. This usage 
seems not only preferred by the authorities, but is more m 
conformity with the general popular meaning of the term. 
A fixture is that which is fixed. Its meaning involves a 
" ^lability which is nirt uunslHlenl with its retaining its mov- 
able character.* 

• Tbe authorities supporting this view are numerous. See Ck>ok v 
Whiting, 10 lU. 480; Bartiett v. Wood, 32 Vt 372. Ck)ntra: Washb. 
Beal Prop. 18. Some writers suggest a compromise between the 
definitions, by drawing a distinction between movable and immoya- 
ble fixtures, or between real and personal fixtures. 
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SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE LAW. 

166. Substaiitive law is that 'which createa and 
defines legal rights. 

166. Adjective law is that system of rules "which 
provides for and regulates the enforcement of 
rights and the redress of wrongs. 

When it is Bought to reduce the large mass of legal rules 
to systematic form, and to classify them, various difficulties 
present themselrefL Two different methods hare been pur* 
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rraed by legal writers. The first of these, which may be 
called the scientific method, is adopted by the authors of 
works on analytical jurisprudence. It is based on the de- 
ductive plan. In it terms are used which, while they have 
an exact scientific meaning, are unknown in many instances 
to the practical lawyer. The second method, which may be 
called the popular method, is inductive in its character. It 
aims to use the topics already universally known in the law, 
grouping them together, until all the rules which are ordi- 
narily administered find a place in one or the other of 
several leading groups. This latter method is adopted in 
the present chapter. There are two general divisions of 
the law, however, which are recognized under both the 
scientific and the popular systems of classification. One of 
these is that into substantive and adjective law; the other, 
that into public and private law. 

It is obvious that there are radical distinctions between 
those rules which serve to determine what rights are pos- 
sessed by persons and those which serve merely to provide 
methods by which those rights may be protected and en- 
forced. The substantive law, on the one hand, is neces- 
sarily abstract, while the adjective law is concrete, regulat- 
ing as it does the machinery of the courts, or, in other words, 
the method by which the substantive law is applied to par- 
ticular cases. Without the adjective law, the substantive 
law would be of no effect, while without the substantive law 
the adjective law would have no reason for its existence. 

PUBLIC AND PBIVATE LAW. 

167. Public law is that systeni of rules governing 
the rights of the state and regulating the relations 
of the state with its subjects. 

168. Private law includes all rules which regu* 
late the relations of subjects between themselves. 
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The diTision of law into public and private originated with 
the Romans. In the civil law, such was the transcendent 
importance of the Roman government that public law for a 
long time overshadowed the rules relating to private affairs. 
In our own country, however, private law is of paramount 
importance. While individuals are only occasionally brought 
into direct relations with their government they are con- 
stantly dealing with each other, and the rules regulating 
such intercourse must necessarily be very numerous. 

Public law, as well as private law, may be divided into 
the substantive and adjective branches. We have, then, pub- 
lic substantive law, private substantive law, public adjective 
law, and private adjective law. Under these four heads, an 
attempt will be made to group the ordinary topics with 
which the lawyer has to deal. 

THE PUBLIC SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 

169. The public sabstantive law divides itself 
naturally into two general topics, one included un- 
der the general terms constitutional and adminis- 
trative law, and the other known as criminal law. 

170. Constitutional law, in the United States, is 
that branch of the legal system which deals with 
the construction and interpretation of federal or 
state constitutions. 

171. Administrative law is that branch of the 
legal system -which regulates the methods by -which 
the functions of government are performed. It in- 
cludes many rules of constitutional law, and, in 
addition to them, various statutory enactments. 
The unwritten law also fiimishes numerous rules 
of administration. 
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172. Orixninal law Is that branch of the legal 
Bsnstem which deals with offenses which are so im- 
portant that the state punishes the offenders in its 
own name. 

Ck)nstitational law, as has been seen, famishes mles gor- 
ernlng the administration of public affairs; but its mles 
are of a very fundamental kind. From the very nature of 
constitutions, fhej cannot furnish mles regulating detaUs. 
Constitutions, however, are not confined to mere administra- 
tive matters, but usually include bills of rights and rarious 
other guaranties and regulations. (Constitutional and Ad- 
ministratiTe law overlap each other at certain points. It Is 
convenient, however, to distinguish between them. 

From one point of view the criminal law relates to dealings 
between subject and subject But, as will be seen later, 
the law regards a crime as an injury primarily to the state or 
community. It is the duty of the state to protect its sub- 
jects, and it does not wait until its aid is invoked by an in- 
jured person, but will in the case of crimes step in and 
punish the offender on its own responsibility. The law of 
crimes, therefore, is properly classified as a branch of the 
public law. 

PBIVATB SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 

178. Private substantive law may be conven- 
iently dasslfled under four heads: 

(1) The law relating to personal. rights. 

(2) The law relating to property rights. 

(3) The law relating to business afOedrs. 

(4) The law of torts or private wrongs. 

In grouping ttie principal topics which are familiar to the 
practical lawyer under these four general divisions, it is not 

EL.LAW— 8 
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to be expected fhat the divMons will be necessarily ex- 
clusiye of each other. There are, of coarse, certain subjecfs 
which relate chiefly to the rights of persons as sndu There 
are others which refer almost exclusively to rights in prop- 
erty; aSy for example, those containing the rules which de- 
termine the rights incident to ownership, and which regulate 
the transfer of property. Under the general head of the laws 
relating to business affairs are grouped those topics in which 
the rights of persons and the rights of property seem to 
coalesce. For example, when a contract is made it estab- 
lishes a relation which may be principally of a personal 
character, or may, on the other hand, inTolye chiefly rights 
in property. However, inasmuch as, whether the contract 
have persons or property as its principal subject-matter, it 
is governed by the same general principles, it is more con- 
venient to consider the subject of contracts as a member of 
a distinct class than to subdivide it so as to bring it partly 
within the laws relating to personal rights and partly within 
the laws of property. 

The subject of torts relates directly to each of the other 
three general divisions. There may be torts to the person, 
torts to property, and torts which violate rights growing out 
of business affairs. 

174. The topics which may be properly grouped 
under the law of personal rights are the laws of 
husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and 
ward, and master and servant. The rules govern- 
ing these four relations are usually discussed un- 
der the title ** domestic relations." 

The term domestic relations" indicates that the topics 
included within it are such as relate to the private affairs of 
life. The law of parent and child grows naturally out of 
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that of husband and wife, and depends to a certain extent 
upon it The law of guardian and ward applies to an 
artificial relation which is created when the natural relation 
of parent and child is broken up. It will, perhaps, seem, 
strange at first sight that the relation of master and servant 
should be classed in the same group as the law applicable to 
relations growing directly out of the family. But the rea^ 
son of this will be clear when it is remembered that at the 
time when the common law was in its formative stage serv- 
ants were usually domestic servants, forming a part of the 
ordinaiy household. 

The laws which have thus far been mentioned as relating 
to personal rights have been such as grow out of relations 
between different persons. There is, however, a large class 
of rules which govern rights of an absolute, as distinguished 
from a relative, character. Thus the rules governing th6 
rights of personal security and personal liberty are clearly to 
be included under this general topic. But, inasmuch as 
they are usually discussed in connection with their correla^ 
tive wrongs, in the present classification they will be con- 
sidered under the fourth general subdivision, — ^torts. 



. I 



176. The law relating to property rights may be 
conveniently divided into that relating to real 
property, that relating to personal property, and 
that relating to succession after death. 

In connection with property, whether it be real op per- 
sonal, there will naturally arise two questions for determi' 
nation: (1) The rights which the owner may have in his 
property; and (2) the methods by which those rights may 
be transferred to others. The first general class of rights 
Is sometimes referred to as rights at rest; the second, as 
rights in motion. 
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176. The principal subjects which may properly 
be (^ouped under the law relating to business af- 
fairs are contracts, sales, bailments, commercial 
paper, agency, partnership, and corporations. 

The subject of contracts is the foundation of commercial 
law. There is no other subject involyed in business transao- 
tions which is not based upon it 

The subject of sales inTolves the transfer of personal 
properly in consideration of money. It is a transfer of the 
ownership of the property. In the case of bailment, there 
is a transfer of the possession only, while the ownership re* 
mains in the bailor. 

The subject of commercial paper Inyolyes the discussion 
of a peculiar species of contract which was developed under 
the law merchant and adopted into our law from that sys- 
tem. 

Attention has already be^i called to the relations which 
grow out of the institutions of the family. These are private 
relations, — relations of status. The relation between prin- 
cipal and agent, called agency, is, on the other hand, a purely 
business relation, based upon contract 

Partnership is also a contract relation, as distinguished 
from a relation of status. It is based upon agency, inas- 
much ^ each partner is the agent of the firm in partnership 
transactions. 

Corporations are usually organized for business purposes. 
The rules governing them are similar to those which regulate 
natural persons who are engaged in commercial pursuits, 
except that they are regulated by laws limiting their power 
of action to the purposes for which they are organized, as 
well as other rules made necessary by their artificial char- 
acter. 
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PTTBLIC ADJECT! VK LAW. 

177. The public adjeottve law Indudes chiefly the 
two topics of ^^Oriminal Procedure'* and ^^Extra- 
ordixiary Bemedies." 

We hare seen that the criminal law is a branch ot public 
law, for the reason that the state punishes yiolations of It 
in its own name. Criminal procedure is the name applied 
to the collection of rules regulating the methods by which 
the punishment of criminals is accomplished. This pro- 
cedure naturally divides itself into two parts, the first regu- 
lating the mode of determining upon the guilt or innocence 
of a person charged with crime, the second regulating the 
method of punishment after the accused has been found 
guilty. 

The leading extraordinary legal remedies are the writ of 
mandamus, the information in the nature of a quo warranto, 
the writ of prohibition, and the injunction. A writ of 
mandamus is a writ issued in the name of the sovereign or 
sovereign body, commanding the performance of some duty 
on the part of the person to whom the writ is directed. An 
Information in the nature of a quo warranto is in form a 
criminal proceeding. Its object is to test the right of a 
corporation or public oflBcer to exercise the functions wnicii 
are assumed by such corporation or ofiQcer. A writ of pro* 
hibition is a writ whose purpose it is to test the jurisdiction 
of a court and prevent such court from exceeding its juris- 
diction. These extraordinary remedies were originally the 
means used by the king to regulate the actions of his sub- 
jects, and would not issue merely on petition of the sub^ 
jects themselves. At the present time, however, this pre- 
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rogative character lia£ been discarded, and, while the theory 
of the writs is much the same, they are usually issued at the 
instance of private citizens as a matter of right. 

PBIVATE ADJECTIVE LAW. 

178. The private a4ieotlve law includes the va- 
riouB rules applicable to the enforcement of fhe 
rights of citizens against each other. It regulates 
the following principal methods of procedure: (1) 
Common law procedure; (2) equity procedure; (3) 
code procedure. 

The distinction between the conmion law and equity has 
already been explained. Under the English system, these 
two different bodies of law were administered in distinct 
courts and in different ways. The same distinction in pro- 
cedure is observed in a large proportion of the States in this 
country. In some Sfates, however, there have been adopted 
codes of procedure, in most of which the distinction between 
legal and equitable forms is abolished. There are, therefore, 
these three distinct systems which must be considered in a 
discussion of private adjective law. 

There are, however, a number of other peculiar systems, of 
more or less importance, in vogue in some of the courts. 
Thus admiralty procedure is somewhat different from any 
of the leading systems which have been mentioned. Probate 
procedure is also different in many respects. And various 
others might be mentioned. 

In most of the American States which profess to have 
adopted the common law procedure, numerous modifications 
ef that system have been made. In som^ States, as in 
Michigan, it still retains in the main its English features. 
In others, as in Maryland, such important changes have been 
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made that the name of the system has been changed. In 
that State it is called the "Maryland simplified procedure/' 
Different as our own ^stems may be, howeyer, from the 
practice of the English courts, it is yet to that practice that 
the American lawyer looks for the essential principles of 
our own« 



PART 2. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE LAW 



SL.LAW. (121)^ 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

OONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVB LAW. 

179. Written and Unwritten Gcnstltatlono. 
180-182. lUustratlona. 

183-180. The Construction of Constitutions. 

100-191. The Essentials of a Written Constltutloxu 

102-103. Admlnlstratiye Law. 

WBtTTEN AND XJNWBITTEN CONSTITUTIONS. 

178. The constitation of a state may be either 
written or unwritten. By a written constitution 
is meant one -which has been formally adopted by 
the sovereign body and reduced to written form. 
An unwritten constitution is one -which has never 
been thus formally adopted, but consists of those 
rules which have been habitually observed in the 
conduct of the government and -which have been 
recognized by the courts as the fundamental law. 

The leading characteristic of a written constitation is that 
It is the result of definite acts of adoption on the part of 
the sovereign body. Its leading features are usually drawn 
up and approved at one particular time. The adoption of 
such a constitution, or a radical change in its provisions, is 
essentially a revolutionary act This does not mean that a 
war must precede such a step. In many cases no violence 
has been resorted to in order to effect the change. Such 
an act does not necessarily involve a shifting of the sovereign 
power. The sovereign body may itself decide to revolution- 
ize the institutions over which it has control. From the 
very nature of such a constitution, however, its adoption will 
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Inrariably be the result of extreme disBatlsfaction with fhe 
existing order of things, and it is fiieretore a revolutionary 
measure. 

A purely unwritten constitution is not known to exist at 
the present time, but there are several leading nations whose 
constitutions have never been formally adopted in their 
entirety. The essential feature of an unwritten constitution 
is that it is a growth, developing in substantially the same 
way as any principles of the unwritten law. Where such a 
constitution exists there is usually no important break in 
the continuity of the national institutions. It is essen- 
tially nonrevolutionary. 

SAME— nxnSTBATIOKS. 

180. The English cozistitation is fhe most notable 
example of an unwritten constltation which now 
ezistB. The InstitationB of England are continu- 
ous, without radical revolutionary changes, from. 
Saxon times. 

181. The present constitution of Germany, how- 
ever, is written, having been formally adopted in 
1867. 

It is interesting to trace the development of the English 
constitution, noticing the changes which custom, statute, and 
Judicial decision have worked in it during the 13 centuries of 
its existence. We find the germ of the modem parliament 
in the Witenagemote, which met as early as 596 A. D. The 
king, similar in many respects to the present sovereign, 
existed more than a century earlier. The result of the Nor- 
man Conquest was not to undermine or revolutionize the 
constitution as it had previously existed, for William the 
OonquerOT submitted to its customs when he ascended the 
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throne in 1066. Since that time Tarions modifications o^ 
the constitution have been brought about, sometimes by war, 
sometimes by peaceful means. But in all the yidssitudes 
through which it has passed, it has preserved its identity. 

On the other hand, the present constitution of Germany 
is radically different from the constitutions which existed 
before the formation of the North Gterman Confederation. 
It was the result of a long struggle for national unity, a 
struggle which was decided at the Battle of Sadowa, in 1866, 
when, Austria being defeated, the North Gterman States al- 
lied themselves together for the purpose of forming a na- 
tional govemment Existing institutions were overthrown, 
and the new constitution was established. Nearly four years 
later the South German States joined the Confederation, and 
modifications of the constitution became necessary. The 
name of the State was changed, and it has since been called 
^he German Empire." While there is an historical relation 
between the constitution prior to 1867 and that of the pres- 
ent day, legally no such connection exists.^ 

182. In the TTnited States, both the federal con- 
•tltutlon and the constitationB of fhe individual 
states are written constitations. 

This could hardly be otherwise. The prevailing spirit at 
the time of the American Revolution demanded a radical 
change in the form of government Such a change could 
not, of course, be effected without the careful preparation of 
a new plan for the state, and this plan was naturally reduced 
to written form. It is also difficult to see how any definite 
division of the powers of government between the state and 

t For a detafied discussfon of the characteristics of the Bnglish and 
German constitutions, see Anson's Law and Custom of the Ck)n8titii- 
tlon; Woodrow Wilson's The State. 
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federal authorities conld have been made without a written 
instrument The constitutions of the 13 original States 
were also written, and the States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the federal constitution have followed 
their example. As a result, constitutional law, in this coun- 
try, is practically limited to a construction of the various 
clauses of these written constitutions. 



THE CONSTBUOTIOIT OP CONSTITUTIONS. 

183. The rules governing: the construction of laws 
in general and those relating particularly to the 
interpretation of statutes, -which have been previ- 
ously discussed, apply also to the construction of 
constitutions. It will be well, however, to note 
particularly the special application of several of 
these rules when constitutions are concerned. 

184. The highest court of last resort in a partic- 
ular Jurisdiction is the final interpreter of the con- 
stitution governing that Jurisdiction. 

The interpretation of constitutions^ as well as of other 
laws, is essentially a judicial function. In the construction 
of the federal constitution, the supreme court of the United 
States is the final authority. The highest court of last re- 
sort in a particular State has the ultimate right to inter* 
pret the constitution of that State. It often happens, how* 
ever, that the question arises in a State court as to whether 
a State statute is in violation of a provision of the federal 
constitution. In such cases, it is the rule that if the deci- 
sion of the State court is in favor of the validity of the stat- 
ute, the case may be removed to the supreme court of the 
United States for a decision on the constitutional question; 
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but if the decision is against its yalidity, the construction 
of the state court will be final.' 

186. The interpretation of a clause of the consti- 
txition becomes necessary -v^hen, in an actual case, 
it is alleged that a particular statute is contrary to 
that clause. 

The federal courts, as well as those of most of the States, 
will not consider the question of the constitutionality of 
laws unless cases come before them where a decision on 
that point is necessary in order to determine the rights of 
the parties. These tribunals were not established merely 
for the purpose of satisfying idle curiosity, nor to lay down 
general laws. This would be an encroachment upon legis- 
lative power. The primary function of the judiciary is to 
decide actual controversies, and it is only when a question 
of constitutional construction arises as an incident to such 
a controversy that it will be considered by the courts. 

186. A statute will be presumed to be constitu- 
tional until the contrary is shown. 

187. If part of the statute only is adjudged un- 
constitutional, and this part is capable of being 
separated from the remainder of the statute, such 
remainder will not be rendered invalid, unless the 
two are so mutually connected that the valid part, 
standing alone, would not express the true inten- 
tion of the legislature! 

Thus, in a leading case, an Illinois statute provided: ^ 
any person shall harbor or secrete any negro, mulatto, or 

> Bev. St 1875, i 709. See, also, Cohens y. Virginia, 6 Wheat 264; 
liartin y. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat 804. 
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person of color, fhe same being a slave or servant owing 
service or labor to any other persons, whether they reside 
In this State or in any other State, or territoiy, or district, 
within the limits and nnder the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or shall in any wise hinder or prevent the lawful 
owner or owners of such slaves or servants from retaking 
them in a lawful manner, every person so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor." ' The latter part of 
the section was held void, but the validity of the first part 
was upheld. 

188. The oonBtractioxi of constitutionB Is govemed 
by the doctrine of stare decisis. 

That is, if a certain interpretation has been put upon a 
clause at one time, such interpretation should not be de> 
parted from except for reasons of the greatest weight 

188. If a statute be declared imcozistitational, it 
is made void from the beginning. 

Therefore any rights which may have been acquired under 
it are of no validity.^ 

• WiUard v. People, 6 lU. 470. 

« For a fuU discussion of tbe general prln^ples of oonatltutlonAl 
constmctloDt see Gooley, Oonst Llm. oc. 4| 7; Stoiy* Oonst co. 4| 9; 
Black, Const Law» e. 4. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF A WRITTEN OONSTIT UTIO W, 

190. All American coxistltutlonB consist of two 
elements: 

(a) The onfline of the form and fttnctions of 

the dlfTerent branches of government, and 

(b) GnarantieB against governmental encroach- 

ment npon the rights of individuals. 
100a. When these two elements are easily dis- 
tlngtiishable from each other, the latter is usually 
called «'The BiU of Bights."* 

181. Each constitution contains provisions for its 
own amendment. 

It Is the characteristic of all written laws, and especiallj 
of constitutions^ that they are not easily changed. While 
the common law is ever developing and taking on new forms, 
statutes are, in the absence of express amendments, as in- 
flexible as the language in which they are written. And so a 
written constitution, once adopted, cannot be molded to 
meet new conditions. If change is desired, formal amendment 
is necessary. Public policy demands that proyision should 
be made for such amendment; for it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that the fundamental laws of to-day will forever be 
appropriate. The power of amendment is the safety valve 
of the written laws, whose function it is to avert revolution. 

It is therefore provided in the federal constitution that: 
'The congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shall 
deem it necessaiy, shall propose amendments to this consti« 
tution,. or, on the application of the legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all in- 
tents and purposes, as part of this constitution, when ratified 
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by the legislatures of three fourths of the seyeral States, or 
by conventionB in three fourths thereof , as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by the congress; 
provided that no amendment which may be made prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section 
of the first article; and that no State, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the senate." * 

By virtue of this provision 15 amendments have been made 
to the federal constitution. The first 10 were enacted be- 
cause of the jealousy of the central government felt on the 
part of many of the States. They form a bill of rights, the 
first nine being intended to prevent Federal encroachments 
upon the liberties of the people, the tenth reserving to the 
States all powers not delegated to the general government, 
nor prohibited by the constitution to the States. These 
were adopted in 1789. The eleventh amendment was pro- 
posed in 1798; the twelfth, in 1803. The thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth were adopted at the close of the Civil 
War, and were ratified in 1865, 1868, and 1870, respectively. 

• ConaL U. 8. art G. 
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ADMINISTBATITE LAW. 

102. Administrative law includeB all principleB, 
whether constitatlonal, statutory, or luiwrltten, 
which regulate the performance of the fttnctions of 
government by its officers. 

183. It naturally divides itself into: 

(1) Bules relating to the executive depart- 

ment; 

(2) Bules relating to the legislative depart- 

ment; and 

(3) Bules relating to the Judiciary. 

In England^ the two topics of constitntional and adminis- 
trative law are not very plainly distinguislied from each 
other. In this country, however, while they encroach upon 
each other's limits to a certain extent, they are essentially 
distinct; one being based entirely npon the written docu- 
ment which has been adopted as the fmidamental law, the 
other including all ^les, even though they may be found in 
the constitution, which govern the administration of public 
affairs. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 

19i-195. Nature of Grime and the Orimlnal Law. 

186. Criminal Incapacity. 

197-200. Classification of Crimea. 

201. Common-Law Felonies. 

202. Modes of Punishment. 

NATUBE OF OBIME AND THE ORIMINAL LAW. 

104. A crime Is an act or omission so tar con- 
trary to public policy that the person guilty there- 
of is punished for it in the name of the sovereign 
body.* 

186. In most of the American States, the criminal 
law is made up partly of common-law principles 
and is partly embodied in statutes. 

We have seen that towarda many wrongful acts the gov- 
eminent of the state assumes an attitude of indifference, and 

1 Among other prominent definitions of a crime may be mentioned: 

Blackstone: "An act committed or omitted In violation of the pub- 
lic law either forbidding or commanding It" 4 BL Comm. 5. 

Bishop: ''Any wrong which the government deems injurious to the 
public at large, and punishes through a Judicial proceeding in Its own 
name." 1 Bish. Cr. Law, f 32. 

Austin: "An offense which is pursued by the sover^gn or by the 
subordinates of the sovereign." Aust Jur. f 17. 

James Wilson: "A crime is an injury so atrocious In its nature, 
or so dangerous in its example, that, besides the loss It occasions to 
the Individual who suffers by it, it affects. In its immediate operation 
or in its consequences, the interest, the peace, the dignity, or the se- 
curity of the public." 8 WUs. Works, p. 4. 

Wharton: ''A crime Is an act made punishable by law.** 1 Whart 
Or. Law, i 14. 
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will notice them only at the salt of a person who feels him- 
self Injured by therxL These acts are of such a nature that 
they are supposed to affect private persons only. But all 
wrongs of a more atrocious character are supposed to be in- 
jurious to the community at large as well as to the indiyidual 
who receives the immediate injury. The community as a 
whole are interested in having such actions suppressed. 
These wrongs the state forbids and undertakes to prevent 
by the punishment in its own name of those who commit 
theuL It is to this class of actions that the term ^crime'' 
is applied. 

Grimes and torts bear a close resemblance to each other, 
and it is therefore necessary to note carefully the distinction 
between theuL This has been stated in various ways. Some 
writers emphasize the fact that one is a public wrong, while 
the other is a mere private wrong. Others lay stress upon 
the degree of atrocity in the act itself; that which is least 
atrocious being a tort, and that which is more so a crime. 
These statements are both true in a general sense, but a 
more practical distinction is found in the respective modes 
of redress. Whenever the act may be the subject of a pri- 
vate suit for damages, it is a tort If the act is such that 
the state will prosecute the offender on its own responsibility 
and in its own name, it is a crime. There are some acts 
which may be made the subject-matter of a private suit, and 
which wi^l also be punished by the state. For example, if 
A. knocks B. down, the act is called technically an ^assault 
and battery.'' A. is liable to B. in a civil suit for damages, 
but he may also be arrested and punished criminally. The 
act is therefore both a tort and a crime. 

Although in most of the American States both the common 
law and statutes go to make up the criminal law, in a few 
States it has been decided, either by statute or by judicial 
decision, that the common law of crimes is not a part of the 
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oriminal law of those States, but that their criminal law is 
to be taken only from statutes in which the entire system is 
supposed to be embodied.' It is probable, however, that the 
principles of the common law are resorted to even in tiiose 
States in the construction of statutory provisions. 

CRIMINAL INCAPACITY. 

196. A crime consists of two elements, a criminal 
act and a criminal intent. Consequently, though a 
person may be guilty of an act which would ordi- 
narily be criminal, yet if he be without criminal 
intent he will not be held responsible for it. 

The absence of criminal intent is usually due either to 
Incapacity on the part of the person committing the criminal 
act to entertain such an intent, or it is the result of a con- 
dition of affairs which precludes the person from exercising 
it 

' Criminal incapacity is usually the result of (1) infancy, 
(2) insanity, or (3) coverture. When the act is done under 
the influence of physical necessity, compulsion, or mistake of 
fact, or is a mere accident, inasmuch as criminal intent does 
not exist in fact, the act cannot be regarded as criminaL 

Infancy. 

At the common law, and in most of the American States, 
a person under the age of 7 years cannot commit a crime, be- 
cause he is regarded as incapable of entertaining a criminal 
intent If he is between the ages of 7 and 14, the question 
of his incapacity is one to be determined in the light of the 
oircumstances of the particular case. Some children attain 

t Tills is true in Ohio, and the doctrine is partiaUy recognUsed, at 
least, in Indiana, Florida, Missouri, Georgia, Miohignn, Oregon, and 

MOTltflllft< 
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capacity earlier than others. When he has reached the age 
of 14, he is always presumed to be capable of criminal intent, 
and consequently able to commit crime. 

Insanity, 

An insane person is held to be incapable of entertaining 
criminal intent, and is therefore incapable of committing 
crime. This rule applies only to persons who are insane at 
the time of the commission of the criminal act. Many in- 
sane persons haye intervals during which they are in full 
possession of their reason; and if during one of these lucid 
intervals such a person commits a criminal act, he will not 
be excused from punishment for it by the fact that his nor- 
mal condition is one of insanity. On the other hand, a 
person ordinarily sane may be suffering under such a tem- 
porary aberration of mind as to render him to all intents and 
purposes insane, and consequently he would be exempt from 
criminal liability. It is the mental condition of the person 
at the time of the commission of the act which determines 
his responsibility.* 

Coverture. 

A married woman is excused from punishment for many 
crimes if the criminal act is committed in her husband's 
presence. But this rule does not apply in case of the com- 
mission of the more heinous offenses, as murder, treason, etc. 

The ground of this rule is that, as the wife owes to the 
husband the duty of obedience, she is in such cases pre- 
sumed to be acting under his instructions or compulsion in 
the commission of the criminal act 

t Drunkenness does not as a mle excuse the perpetrator of a crim- 
inal act from responsibility. But when a person is accused of a 
crime of which a specific criminal intent is a necessary elements—as 
''assault with Intent to kill,"— if he was so drunk at the time the act 
was committed as to be utterly incapable of such an intent, he can- 
not be convicted of that offense. 
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AeeidaUf Necetrity^ Oompuhionj de. 

Exemptions from liability for the commlBsIon of acts done 
accidentally, or by force of necessity or compulsion, are also 
based upon the fact of the absence of criminal intent The 
term ^accident'' itself denotes an act which is not inten- 
tional. Necessity indicates that there is no wish or inten- 
tion to perform the act, and is not inconsistent with an 
earnest desire not to do it The same is true of compulsion. 

Based upon a somewhat different foundation, however, is 
the exemption from liability tw doing an act which, al- 
though under other circumstances it would be criminal, it 
was the person's legal duty to perform ; as, for example, the 
hanging of a murderer in execution of the sentence of a 
court The real reason of the exemption here is simply 
that what the law directs a person to do it will not punish 
him for doing. Some writers are accustomed to refer to 
this last ground of exemption as ^egal necessity.'* 

OLASSIFIGATIOK OF CBIHES. 

197. Crimes are usually dassifled, according to 
their enormity in the eye of the law, into treason, 
felonies, and misdemeanors. 

198. Treason against the United States is defined 
in the federal constitution as consisting ^^only in 
lev3ring war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort.''^ The same 
definition is regarded as marking the limits of the 
crime of treason against the individual states. 

199. Under the term ^^ felony'* are included all 
crimes, exclusive of treason, which under the old 

« OoDSt n. 8. art 8, i 8. 
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EngHflh law were punishable by death or forfel- 
tore of the orlxiiixial'B estate. In many of the United 
States, felony is defined by statute as including all 
crimes which are punishable by death or impris- 
onment in the state prison. 

200. Misdemeanors Include all crimes less than 
felonies. 

Treason forms a class of its own, becanse from the legal 
point of view It is the greatest of all crimes. It is regarded 
as such a f nndamental attack npon the order of society that 
no other crime is entitled to be classed with it It is an at- 
tempt to undermine the very existence of the state; and al- 
though the law looks upon all crimes as serious offenses, in 
the punishment of which the state has a positive interest, it 
regards the existence of the state itself as the one condition 
upon which all law and order depend, and any attack upon 
it as a crime of such enormity that all others pale before it. 

The term "felony'* at the common law covered only a 
limited number of crimes. But in the States of this coun- 
try, many crimes which were not felonies at conmion law are 
made so by statute, being either expressly declared to be so, 
or such a penalty being attached to them as to bring them 
within the meaning of the term. To distinguish these new 
felonies from those which existed under the commop law, 
they are called "statute felonies." 

COMMON-IiAW FELONIES. 

201. The leading common-law felonies were 
murder, manslaughter, rape, arson, larceny, rob- 
bery, and burglary. 

(a) Murder is the unlawftd killing of another 
with malice aforethought. 
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Next to its own esistence, the state regards the punish- 
ment of attacks npon human life as its highest duty. In 
order that such attacks, when successful, may constitute 
murder, they must be unlawful, and they must be committed 
with malice aforethought; that is, with ciiminal intent 

(b) Manslaugliter is the unlawful killing of an- 
other without malice aforethought. 

As an example of the distinction between the two crimes, 
let us suppose that A. is the engineer on a railway train. 
While passing through a certain city he runs his train at 
the rate of 12 miles an hour, when the laws or ordinances of 
that city are such that he should run at a rate of only • 6 
miles an hour. At a certain crossing he negligently and 
carelessly runs over a man who is crossing the track. This 
is clearly a case of manslaughter; for, although, perhaps, 
grossly negligent, A. had no actual intention or malice 
aforethought to kill the man. But, let us suppose that A. 
sees the man, and recognizes him as an enemy, and that he 
increases his si>eed, with the intention of reaching the man 
and knocking him down, and the man is killed. The exist- 
ence of the intent to kill would make the crime murder. 

(c) Bape is the unlawful carnal knowledge of a 
woman without her consent. 

(d) Arson is the unlawftd burning of the dwelling 
house of another person. 

It should be noted that the house must be that in which 
some other person abides or has a right to abide. If it be 
the house in which the person himself liyeSy his burning It 
would not constitute arson. 
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(e) Borglazy is the breaking and entering of the 
dwelling house of another, during the night, with 
intent to commit a felony. 

It is not necessary that the intention of the person com- 
mitting the crime should be to steal, though such seems to 
be the popular opinion. The breaking and entering may 
be for the purpose of committing murder, rape, arson, theft, 
or any other common-law or statutory felony. 

(f) Ijarceny is the tinlawfal taking and carrying 
away of the personal property of another, with in- 
tent to deprive that other piarmanently of his 
rights therein. 

Larceny is one of many crimes of which a particular in- 
tent is a necessary element; and the intent necessary to 
this crime is to convert the property to the person's own use. 
thereby permanently depriving the owner of its benefit 
Consequently, if the intent is to take it only for a spedflo 
purpose, and return it without loss when that purpose is 
accomplished, the crime of larceny is not committed. 

(g) Bobbery is the nnlawful taking of personal 
property from the person of the owner, or in his 
presence, by means of actual or threatened vio- 
lence. 

Bobbery differs from larceny only in the fact that the tak- 
ing is from the person of the owner or in his presence, and 
that it is accomplished by means of force or threats of 
force. The taking must be of personal property, and the 
Intent must be to deprive the other of his permanent rights 
therein. 
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It' haB been thonght fit to mention only the most common 
and important crimes, in order that a fair idea may be had 
of the nature of crimes in general. The statute felonies and 
misdemeanors are so numerous that their study must be de- 
ferred until the subject of criminal law is taken up spedflo- 
ally. 

MODBS OF FUNISHMEITT. 

202. There are three meihodB which modem 
governxnents employ In the puxdahment of crim- 
inals, called, respectively, *^ capital pimlahment," 
<« imprisonment,'' and ^^ fines.'' 

The whole efficacy of the criminal law depends upon the 
punishment of persons who are convieted of crime. The object 
of this punishment is not, in theory at least, y^igeanc^ but 
in some cases is designed to work a reform in the criminal, 
and in others, where such reform is regarded as impossible, 
to protect the community from further criminal acts by the 
same person and to serve as a warning to others. Various 
forms of punishment are resorted to^ the most common of 
which are: 

Capital PuimhmenU 

Capital punishment is punishment by death, and Is in 
modem times applied only to those guilty of treason and 
murder. The usual mode of executing the criminal is to 
hang him by the neck until dead. In New York, however, 
the authorities have adopted the method of electrocution, or 
killing by an electric shock. In a number of States capital 
punishment has been abolished, so that life imprisonment is 
the most severe puxdshment which can be resorted to. 
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liBMpfinntMtUm 

In efTcry Btate are maintained yarions prisons, ranging In 
importance from the county jails to the state prisons, in 
which convicted criminals are confined for terms yarying ao- 
cording to the character of the offenses of which they are 
respectively goilty. Imprisonment is the nsnal punishment 
for all of the more important crimeSi excepting treason and 
murder. 

Fines are resorted to only In case of the more petty of- 
fenses. They seem to be a remnant of the old custom of 
forfeiture as a punishment for crime, which was character 
istic of the felony. Frequently a criminal is given an op- 
tion of paying a certain fine or being imprisoned, and some- 
times both penalties are applied for the same offense. 
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OTTAPTER Xni. 

THE LAW OP DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

203. Marriage in GeneraL 

204. Impediments. 

205. The Contract of Marriage. 

206-207. Tbe Marriage Relation and its Incidents. 

208. The Married Women's Acts. 
20&-210. The Termination of the Relation. 
211-213. Parent and Child— Legitimacy. 
214-215. The Disability of Infants. 
216-217. The Duties of Parents. 

218. The Rights of Parents. 

219. Emancipation. 

220. Guardian and Ward. 
221-223. Rights and Duties of Guardians. 

224. The Termination of the Relation. 
225-226. Master and Servant 

227. The Termination of the Relation. 

HABBIAGE IN GENEBAIi. 

203. Marriage is the voluntary union of one man 
and one woman, to continue during life or until set 
aside by judicial decree. This relation is the basis 
of the domestic relations. 

In the earliest stages of dyillsation it is qnite certain that 
the nnion of the two sexes was entirelj promiscnous. Mar- 
riage even in the most rudimentfU7 form <lid not exist At 
the time, however, of the earliest authentic record there 
seems to have been recognized a more or less definite rela- 
tion, althongh it does not seem to have been goYemed by any 
yery well-established principles. Nnmerous instances are 
on record of marriage by capture, which seems to be still the 
prevailing form in parts of Australia and in yarlons islands 
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of the South Pacific. This seems to hare been resorted to 
even in the early history of Borne, for it is said that Bomnlns, 
the founder of the Eternal City, captured the Latin and Sa- 
bine women and made them the consorts of his Boman 
youths. 

The two leading types of marriage among the less civilissed 
races were polyandry and polygamy. The former is found 
to-day in practice among some of the native tribes of India. 
The latter is in Togne at present among many nations who 
are far advanced in civilization. 

The women of Malabar, in India, usually have five or six 
husbands. In one tribe it is said to be law that when a 
girl marries a man she also becomes the wife of all the 
younger brothers of the husband, while he in turn becomes 
the husband of all her younger sisters. 

Polygamy, as is well known, is practiced among the Turks 
and other Eastern peoples. Monogamy, which is the only 
form of marriage now recognized by Christian governments, 
took centuries for its development in the primitive ages, 
woman was a slave. Promiscuity, capture, polygamy, were 
the indications of her degradation. With the establishment 
of a monogamous marriage her rise began. She has been 
growing ever since from slavehood to womanhood, and the 
end is not yet 

In the modem law books marriage is often referred to as 
a mere civil contract; but the truth of this statement depends 
upon whether we are considering the relation existing be- 
tween husband and wife or the means by which that rela- 
tion is entered upon. Although the relation is established 
by means of a contract, it is not simply a contract relation, 
but a relation of status. Once entered into, obligations are 
imposed by law, of which neither party can relieve himself 
unless the relation is terminated. If it were simply a con- 
tract relation, the parties could by their own agreement set 
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It aside, whereas the terminatloii of the marriage relation 
can take place only by an action on the part of the agencies 
of goyemment, or by the death of one of the parties. 



IMPEDIMENTS. 

204. Under the American law only those persons 
may enter into the marriage relation who are free 
from certain disqualifications. The chief of these 
disqualifications are: 

(a) Relationshin within the prohibited degrees; 

(b) The existence of a prio r ihanAage not yet 

dissolved; 



(o) The lack of sufficient age ; 

(d) The lack of suffici^n^t mental -eapadty; and 

(e) The ladL of sufficient physical capacity. 

These disqnaliflcatlonB can be considered here only in a 
very brief manner. The relationship referred to may be 
either that of consangainity, or blood relationship, or af- 
flnity, which signifies relationship by marriage. Further, 
consangainity may be either lineal (that is, such as exists be- 
tween parent, child, grandparent, etc) or collateral (that 
which exists between cousins, brother and sister, and other 
more distant relations). It is a general rule that persons 
lineally related to each other cannot enter into a valid mar- 
riage. Persons related by collateral consanguinity may not, 
as a general rule, marry Jillbelr relationship. is~witUB-&e 
^third degree^ according to the diil-law method of co mputa -- 
tion. This plan of^stiBi9,tifi.g. was .to commence at jthe 
person furthest removed from the common ancestor, .reckon:^ 
ing up to the common ancestor, and then down to the other 
person, counting one degree for each person met in the 
ascent and descent Thus, let us suppose the case of first 
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coasins: The common ancestor would be their grand- 
father. From him each cousin is two degrees removed. 
Hence the cousins themselves are related to each other in 
the fourth degree. In most of the States of this country, 
the statute^ in dealing with this subject, mentions particu- 
larly each relationship which results in a disqualification. 

From the fact that our law recognizes only monogamous 
marriages, it naturally follows that if there is a marriage 
already in existence to which either of two persons is a 
party, those two persons cannot enter into a valid union 
until the former marriage is legally set aside. 

The contract by which the marriage relation is entered into 
differs from other contracts in another important respect 
Usually a valid*contract cannot be formed unless the parties 
thereto have arrived at the age of majority, which, in most 
States, is 21 years. But a valid contract of marriage may 
be made much earlier. Under the common law, the age of 
consent for this purpose was 14 in males, and 12 in females. 
In the States of this country the age of consent varies, being 
regulated by local statutes. In some States it is 21 in 
males, and 18 in females. In others, as in Michigan, it is 
18 in males, and 16 in females. 

The want of mental capacity is also an Impediment to 
marriage. This is naturally true, from the fact that the 
basis of marriage is the assent of the parties; that is, the 
union must be a voluntary one. Where either party is in- 
sane at the time the marriage contract is entered into, this 
assent is impossible. But if, although the ^ordinary condi- 
tion of the party is that of insanity, the marriage is entered 
into during a ludd interval, when he is able to give his as- 
sent intelligently, it is perfectly valid. On the other hand, 
if the person is ordinarily sane, but enters into the contract 
while temporarily insane, the marriage is invalid. Further^ 
more, if either of the parties was at the time so drunk as to 

KL.LAW— 10 
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be incapable of giving an intelligent assent, the marriage is 
also invalid. 

The physical incapacity which will invalidate a marriage 
is called impotency. It is the irremediable inability to per- 
form sexual intercourse. The general health of the person 
will have no effect, unless it takes the form of impotency. 
This incapacity must exist at the time of the marriage in 
order to invalidate it 

THE CONTRACT OF MARBIAGB. 

206. By the contract of marriage is meant the 
agreement by "^hich the marriage relation is en- 
tered upon. Iz should be distinguished carefiilly 
from the contract to marry at some future time. 
The former results immediately in the marriage 
relation. The latter is merely an executory agree- 
ment, from which no modifications of status re- 
sult. 

As a usual preliminary to marriage there is an agreement 
or promise to marry, known popularly as the "engagement*' 
of the parties. This preliminary contract is quite different 
from the contract of marriage, both in the rules regulating 
the capacity of the parties who enter upon it, and in its 
results. In order that a person may make a valid promise 
to marry at a future time, he must, in this country, be 21 
years of age. It is, in this and in all other respects, subject 
to the general law of contracts, which will be explained in a 
subsequent chapter. We have seen, however, that in order 
to enter upon a valid contract of marriage it was only neces- 
sary that the parties have arrived at the age of consent, 
which is usually much less than 2L 

In the results these two contracts also differ widely. The 
contract of marriage results at once in the marriage rela^ 
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Hon, with all Its varying responsibilities. The contract to 
marry results in no such relation, but in obligations similar 
to those arising in ordinary cases of contract. If the promise 
of either party is not fulfilled, the injured person may re- 
cover damages for the breach in an action at law. 

At the common law no particular ceremony or formal 
solemnization was necessary in order to make a valid mar- 
riage. The typical way of contracting a marriage was known 
as that "per verba de praesenti," or by words of present 
promise. By this was meant an agreement between the 
two parties to take each other as husband and wife thence- 
forth. A formal marriage ceremony is prescribed by statute 
in most States, as well as in England. But it is usually held 
that these statutes are merely directory, and that a common- 
law marriage will still be valid. It is of course policy for the 
parties to solemnize their marriage in the form prescribed 
by statute, but it is not legally necessary, 

THE MABBIAGE RELATION AND ITS INCIDENTS. 

206. At the common la-w the result of the mar- 
riage was that the legal existence of the wife 
became merged into that of the husband; and many 
of the incidents of this theoretical unity still exist. 
In general, it may be said that the husband assumed 
control over the wife and her property in such a 
way as to leave her in a position little better than 
that of a slave of the higher order. 

207. At the present time, most of the disabilities 
Imposed upon the wife by virtue of her relation to 
her husband have been removed. 

By Tirtue of his position as the head of the family, the 
husband still controls, to a limited extent, the actions of his 
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wife. The latter is bonnd to accompany him whenever he 
changes his domicile, and she owes to him the doty of rea- 
sonable obedience. He has, however, no right to chastise 
her. He is entitled to his wife's services at common law and 
In most of the States of this country. In return for the per- 
formance of these duties on the part of the wife, the husband 
is bound to support and protect the wife. If he fails to pro- 
vide her with the necessaries of Hfe» flhe.ma;-S.^rchase them 
In^is name, and he will be comp elled to pay for thenu 

At the common law, all personal property of which she 
was possessed at the time of the marriage, or which was re- 
duced to her possession during coverture, became his abso- 
lutely. He was also entitled to the rents and profits of all 
her real property so long as the coverture continued. If as a 
result of the marriage issue was bom, he continued to hold 
her real property during his life, by virtue of what was called 
the ''curtesy" of England, even though she died before him- 
self. If, however, the husband died before the death of the 
wife, the latter was entitled to what was called her "dower." 
This consisted of the right to use during her life one-third 
of all the real property of which he became seised or pos- 
sessed at any time during coverture. As a further result 
of the merger of her existence into that of her husband, the 
wife was, at common law, absolutely incapable of entering 
into a valid contract 

THE MABRIED WOMEN'S ACTS. 

208. About the middle of the present century, 
most of the States of the Union passed statutes 
-whose object it was to release married women, to 
a greater or less degree, from their common-law 
disabilities. These statutes are generally referred 
to as the married -women's acts. 
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The general resnlt of these statutes is to give to the wife 

power to hold botft rftfl^ ^"^ ppranTifll pmpPiH-yj frp>ft fr^m thA 



control of her hnsbafad^ In most of the States which have 
passed acts of this nature the wife is also give n power to 
make rontra43t 8 wit hjcffirence to her separate property, _ In 
a few States she is given unlimited power to contract 



THE TBRMINATION OF THE BELATIOK. 

209. The marriage relation may be brotiglit to 
an end eitiier by the death of one of ^e parties or 
by divorce. 

210. Divorce is the legal severance of the mar- 
riage tie before the death of either of the parties. 
Divorces are usually granted, at the present time, 
by courts or equityTZ 



Mfa 



Two kinds of divorce are generally recognized, both in 
England and in this country. The first of these is known 
as a divorce "a vinculo matrimonii," or a divorce from the 
bonds of matrimony. It is also commonly referred to as an 
absol ute divorce , because it is a complete severance of the 
marriage relation. In addition to this complete separation, 
there is the divorce "a mensa et thoro," or the d ivorc e from 
t>ed and bo^x d^ The effect of this is not to put an end to 
the marriage relation itself, but rather to do away with the 
principal obligations incident thereto. It is also known as 
a Ju dicial separation, because such a divorce provides that 
the parties shall no longer cohabit. 

The grounds which will justify the court in granting a di- 
vorce are usually statutory. In the State of South Carolina 
divorces are not granted for any cause. In the State of New 
York they are granted in cases of adultery, but for no other 
reason. The other States are much more liberal, recogniz- 
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ing various kinds of misconduct as proper grounds. In most 
of the States extreme cruelty, adultery, desertion for a cer- 
tain prescribed time^ and habitual drunkenness are consid- 
ered sufiScient 

PARENT AND CHILD— LEGITIMACT. 

211. As to their relations to their parents, chil- 
dren are either legitimate or illegitimate. 

212. A legitimate child is one who is bom in 
lawful wedlock or within a competent time after- 
wards, and is not the result of adulterous inter- 
course. 

213. An illegitimate child is one who is not bom 
In lawful wedlock or within a competent time 
afterwards, or who is the ofl^pring of an act of 
adultery. 

The relation of parent and child springs naturally from 
that of husband and wife. The mutual rights and duties 
of the parties to this relation depend largely upon whether 
the child is legitimate or illegitimate. There is, however, a 
legal presumption to the effect that a child is legitimate, un- 
til the contrary is shown. Furthermore, a child who is 
originally illegitimate may, according to the laws of most 
civilized countries, be made legitimate either by a subse- 
quent marriage of the parents or by virtue of an acknowledg- 
ment of the child's legitimacy by the parent 

THE DISABILITIES OF INFANTS. 

214. An infant is one who has not yet reached 
the age of majority. This age, In the United States 
and In England, is fixed at 21 years. 
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216. Before reaching the age of majority Infants 
are under the following disabilities: 

(a) As has been stated, an infant is incapable 

of entering into a valid marriage until 
he has arrived at the age of consent, 
which age varies in different states. 

(b) As a general rule, an infant under 7 y^ars 

of age is incapable of committing a crime. 
Between the ages of 7 and 14 he is pre* 
sumed to be incapable of crixnej.but this 
pxikHmption may be overthrown by suit- 
able evidence. At the age of 14 he^as- 
sumes fall responsibility for his criminal 
acts. 

(c) By statute, in most States, as well as in 

England, it ia provi ded that no person 
may make ^^v^d wul until he arrives at 
the age of 21 years. 

(d) An infant cannot bind hiihself by a con- 

tract, except for necessaries. Any con- 
tracts which he may make before he ar- 
rives at tize- age of majority, with the 
exeeptios stated, are voidable at his option. 

In ImpoBing these disabilities upon infants the object of 
the law is not to restrict them, but to protect them from im- 
position; for it is a maxun that infants are favorites in the 
law. Thus, it is the theory of the law that the general 
statutes relating to the descent and distribution of property 
will dispose of that property more justly than the infant 
himself could do. And so, in case of contracts, the same 
tendency to protect the infant from the results of the exer- 
cise of a judgment supposed to be immature may be seen. 
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Upon ar riving at the age of jaaiorit y. t he Infant has the 
option^ ratifying or disaffirming the contracts which he has 
previously made. 



THE DUTIES OF PABENTa 

216. The duties which parents owe to their legit- 
imate children are two: iirotection and main- 



teiiance> The parent, in this country, is usually 
relieved of the duty of educating his child, such 
education being provided for by the state. 

817. Towards an illegitimate child both parents 
owe the legal duty of maintenance, so £etr as to 
keep it from becoming a public burden. 

The duty of protection applies more particularly to the 
father. In performing this duty, the father may lawfully 
do anything that he might do in his own defense. The duty 
of maintenance is based upon social necessity. The human 
child, without the care and nourishment which the parents 
alone may properly give, is the most helpless of beings. Un- 
der the English law, if a parent runs away and leaves his 
children, the authorities may summarily seize upon his prop- 
erty and dispose of it towards their relief. In this country, 
the duty of maintenance is recognized; the parent being 
obliged to support his children, whether they be legitimate 
or illegitimate, only so far as to keep them from becoming 
a burden on the public. In England, the duty of education 
was formerly recognized as an impoiiiant one, but in this 
country the establishment of the public school system has 
shifted all moral and legal responsibility for the education 
of the young upon the state. 
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THE BIGHTS OF PARENTS. 
218. Th e rights Of^gXe BtP ^^<** t liniw nlfillilifftifi nya 

three: cnatody^ obedience , and serviGe , In support 
of these rights, the common law gives the parent 
authority to moderately chastise the child when 
necessary. 

In order to enable the father to properly care for his legit- 
imate children, he is allowed to control their actions during 
minority. The law also gives the parent the right to use 
reasonable force to maintain his authority when it is dis* 
puted. Because he is bound to maintain his child, the par- 
ent is given the right to the latter's services and to his earn- 
ings. The father has a right to sue in his own name for 
the value of services rendered by his child to a third person. 
This right to claim whatever fruits may be the result of 
his child's labor may, however, be waived by the parent, and 
by such waiver the child becomes entitled to whatever he 
may earn. The putative father has, however, no right to 
the services or earnings of his illegitimate child. 

EMAirCIFATIOir. 

* 

219. B y emancipation is meant the act or event 
by which the^ mutual rights and duties of parent 
juxd^chtid are terminated. It may be effected either 
by the act of the parent or by operation of law. 

Ordinarily these mutual rights and duties continue until 
the child arrives at the age of 21, at which time he becomes 
emancipated by operation of law. But the parent may, be- 
fore the child has attained his majority, emancipate him by 
his own act. In many of the States in this country, statutes 
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provide that the child may be emancipated by the execution 
on the part of the parent of a formal written instrument. A 
mere oral emancipation would, however, undoubtedly be 
valid, and such emancipation may be implied from the cir- 
cumstances in which the two are placed. The general ef- 
fect of emancipation is to give the child the right to his own 
earnings, and usually to free him from the control of the 
parent, while it relieves the latter from his obligation to 
maintain the child. 

GUAHDIAir AND WARD. 

220. A gruardian is one who is intrusted by fhe 
law with the care of the person or estate of an- 
other who by reason of incompetency is disquali- 
fied from acting for himself. A person thus dis- 
qualified, by reason either of unsound mind, lack 
of age, or inexperience, and whose affairs have 
therefore been placed under the control of a guard- 
ian, is called a ward. 

The most prominent form of goardianship is that over the 
Interests of minor children. This form of gnardianshipy at 
the common law, was of four different kinds: (1) Guardian- 
ship by nature and nurture, which was the form of guard- 
ianship which the father, and, on his death, the mother, was 
entitled to exercise; (2) guardianship in socage,- which ex- 
isted at conmion law whenever an infant under 14 bec^nfi. 



the owner of real proper^: Iif suclTa case the nearest blood 
relation who could not possibly inherit such property be- 
came the guardian of the child; (3) testamentary guardian- 
ship, which exists where the father has, by his last will and 
testament, selected a person to act as guardian for his child ;_ 
and (4) guardianship in chancery, where a court of equity 
selects the guardian. Of these four forms of guardianship,^ 
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all are in vogue at the present time, except guardianship in 
socage, which has passed into disuse. 

THE BIGHTS AND DUTIES OF GUABDIAITS. 

221. Quarj^ anship may be over ftH >iftr tlift pftran^ 
or the(;^ate"^ the ward. A giiardian of the per- 
son has substantially the same rights over his minor 
ward as a parent has over his child, with the ex- 
ception that he has no right tp the. ward's services 
or earnings. His duties correspond to those of the 
pcurent, except that he is not bound to support the 
ward. 

222. A guardian of the estate is a mere manager 
o f the wa rden prnpftrty.^ He Is bound, however, to 
support and educate the child out of the latter's 
estate. 

223. A guardian may be appointed to take charge 
both of the person and of the estate of a ward. 

Guardianship by nature and nurture involves control over 
the ward's person only, and does not extend to the manage- 
ment of his estate. Guardianship in socage probably ex- 
tended to the heir's person and his real property, but not to 
his personal property. Testamentary guardianship usually 
involves control over both the person and property of the 
ward. Chancery guardianship may be either of the person 
or of the estate. 

THE TEHMINATIOir OF GUARDIANSHIP. 

224. The relation oi guardian and ward usually 
terminates when the ward attains his majority. 
It may, however, cease either wholly or partly 
upon the marriage of the ward. 
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ThuSy if a female ward marries an adult, the guardian- 
ship is terminated both as to her person and her estate. If 
she marries a minor, the gaardianship of her person ceases. 
If a male ward marries, the guardian has no further control 
oyer his person. 

HASTEB AND SEBVANT. 

226. A master is a person who has fhe right to 
control, within certain liznits, the action of another^ 
called a ** servant," who, in torn, is bound to obey 
the master's commands. 

226. Servants are of two kinds: a pp ren tlceg and 
hired servants. An apprentice is a person -who is 
bound out to another to learn a trade or profession. 
A hired servant is one who is bound to obey an- 
other's command by virtue of a contract between 
the two. 

The relation of master and servant is, as has been seen, 
no longer strictly a domestic relation. There was a time 
in England when the principal classes of servants were do- 
mestic servants, whose relation to their masters was rather 
a relation of status than a contract relation. While slavery 
existed in this country, the same was true. At the present 
time, however, service is almost invariably the result of a 
contract between the two parties to the relation. 

Apprenticeship is usually provided for by statute. Its 
original object was, no doubt, to enable the child to se* 
cure a thorough training in some useful trade, when the 
father was unable to give such training himself. Statutes 
usually provide that the father, the son, and the master must 
give their consent to the formation of the relation. 

By far the largest class of servants are hired servants, who 
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nsnally agree, in consideration of wages, to place themserTes 
under the control of their employer. As this relation de- 
pends almost entirely upon the terms of the contract by 
which it is entered into, it will not be practicable to lay 
down any general rules relating to the rights and duties of 
the parties thereta 

THB TEBIONATION OF THB RELATION 

227. The tennination of the relation may be effected in 
three general ways: 

(a) By the death of either party. 

(b) By the completion of the stipulated term 

of service. 

(c) By the withdrawal from the relation of one 

of the parties, either with or without the 
consent of the other. 

 

Being a purely personal relation, it is plain that the death 
of either i>arty will render service no longer possible. If 
the parties have agreed that the service shall continue for 
a certain time, or until some definite work is completed, 
the expiration of that time or the performance of that work 
will terminate the relation. The relation itself will be 
ended also, when either of the parties withdraws therefrom. 
It is not meant by this that either party may withdraw at 
any time without subjecting himself to liability. For ex- 
ample, if the servant is employed for a particular time, and 
is wrongfully discharged, he may recover damages of the 
master for the breach of the contract The relation, how- 
ever, will terminate when the servant is discharged^ however 
wrongfully. 
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CORPOREAL AND INCORPOREAL HEREDITAMENTS. 

228-220. Corporeal Hereditaments. 

230-240. Incorporeal Hereditaments at Common Law. 

241-244. Incorporeal Hereditaments In the United States. 

COBFOBEAL HEBEDITAMENTS. 

228. Hereditaments, under -vcrhich term are in- 
cluded all forms of real property, are either cor- 
poreal or incorporeal. 

229. Corporeal hereditaments include all real 
property of a visible and tangible nature. To this 
species of property the common law applied the 
term ^^land"; but land, in this sense, included, not 
only the soil itself, but also all houses or other 
buildings erected thereon, as well as all other ob- 
jects permanently annexed thereto. It extended 
down to the center of the earth and upward to the 
highest heavens. 

We have seen that the term 'liereditaments^ was used in 
feudal England to indicate snch property as might be inher- 
ited; that is, such as was capable of passing to the heir, upon 
his ancestor's death, bj operation of law. It will be shown 
later^ that the law draws a distinction between the descent of 
personal property and that oi realty. The latter passes to the 
heir immediately npon the death of the ancestor, while the 
former goes temporarily to the personal representatiye^ that 

I See post, chapter ISL 
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is, the executor or administrator of the estate, and is distribut- 
ed by him according to the directions in the will of the de- 
ceased, or, if there is no such will, as the statute of distribu- 
tions provides. Inheritance is the result of the law casting 
upon the heir, by its own power, and without the intervention 
of any act of the parties concerned, an estate after the ances- 
tor's death. This attribute of inheritability belongs only to 
real property, and it is often the criterion in determining 
whether certain kinds of property are to be classed as real or 
personal. 

Hereditaments comprise, in the main, therefore, immova- 
bles. But under the common law there were certain arti- 
cles of property which, while movable, and therefore per- 
sonal, in their nature, were yet Inheritable, and classed as 
realty. These were called '^heirlooms." In many of the old 
English families it was the custom to allow the heir to 
take, not only the real property, but many chattels as well. 
After a certain chattel had descended thus from ancestor to 
heir several times, it was regarded as inheritable by special 
custom, and was called an ^^eirloonk" Heirlooms, in this 
sense, are not recognized by the American law. 

By the old writers, the term '*land" was used to denote 
all corporeal hereditaments. Besides including houses and 
permanent fixtures, the space above and the soil beneath 
the surface^ it embraced the water which the »>il sup- 
ported; "and therefore,'' says Blackstone, "I cannot bring 
an action to recover possession of a pool or other piece of 
water by the name of water only, either calculating its ca- 

• 

pacity, as for so many cubical yards, or by superficial meas- 
ure, as for twenty acres of water, or by general description, as 
for a pond, a water course, or a rivulet; but I must bring 
my action for the land that lies at the bottom, and must 
call it twenty acres of land covered with water. For water 
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« 

is a movable, wandering thing, but the land which that water 
covers is permanent' 

IKCOBFOBEAL HEREDITAMENTS AT COMMOK IiAW. 

230. Incoirporeal hereditaments included at the 
common law all rifphts of an intangible character 
which were permanent in their natorei and con- 
sisted principally of ten species: 

(a) Adyowsons; 

(b) Tithes; 

(c) Commons; 

(d) Ways; 

(e) Offices; 

(f) Dignities; 

(g) Franchises; 
(h) Corodies; 

(i) Annxdtles; and 
(J) Sents. 

281. An advowson was the right which fhe pa- 
tron of a church or ecclesiastical benefice had to 
select the incumbent of that benefice. 

232. A tithe was the right which such incumbent 
had to receive one-tenth of the income of the in- 
habitants of the parish. 

Advowsons and tithes' were incident to the English 
ecclesiastical systenL Every parish had its patron, who, 
by reason of his patronage, had a certain control over its 
affairs. This patron might be the crown or one of the 
archbishops, bnt was usually a bidiop or a member of the 

t2 BL Comm. IB. 

s For a dlscusston of advowsons and tithes, as wdl as the other 
common-law Incorporeal bereditamentB» see 2 BL Oomm. c 2, 
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nobility or gentry. One of the elements of the patron's power 
was the right to nominate the rector or vicar who was to offi- 
ciate in the parish church and to be entitled to the emolu- 
ments incident to the benefice. Ibe bishop was legally 
obliged to confirm the patron's nomination, or ^^presenta- 
tion," as it was called, unless the candidate was canonically 
disqualified This right of presentation was an advowson. 
It was not in any sense the ownership of the chnrch, but 
merely a right to say who should be the clergyman of the 
parish. It was, however, a convenient way of providing 
for those in whom the patron was interested, and hence, 
being a right of some value, was regarded as a species of 
incorporeal property. 

The enforcement of the right to tithes was the method 
employed by the English government to provide for the 
temporal welfare of the ministers of the established church. 
By virtue of this right, the rector or vicar became entitled 
to one-tenth of the net profits arising: (1) From the lands, 
such profit being in the form of grain, wood, etc., in which 
case the tithe was called ^'predial"; (2) from live stock, the 
profit being wool, milk, or the young of animals, when the 
tithe was said to be ^^mixed"; and (3) from personal in- 
dustry, when it was called ^personal." Because of this 
right or benefit of tithes, which was incident to the office 
of rector or vicar, the office itself was called a **beneflce." 

Owing to the complete separation of church and state 
in this country, the right to tithes is not recognized in the 
American law. 

283. A common Is the right on the part of one 
man to take a profit from the land of another. 

The right of conmion in England grew out of the peculiar 
organization of the English mancMr. This was a tract of 

EL. LAW— 11 
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land held by a lord, and occupied by him and his retainers. 
In the manor, there was usually a manor house, where the 
lord of the manor resided, and, not far away, a village. 
The land which was reserved by the lord for his own use 
and cultivation, and on which the manor house was situ- 
ated, was called the '^demesne land," and the Test of the ara- 
ble portion of the manor, outside of the village, was either 
tenemental land or waste. The tenemental land was dis- 
tributed among the free tenants. The waste was unculti- 
vated, and was subject to the right of common, possessed 
by every inhabitant of the manor. This right was of four 
principal kinds, viz.: (1) (Common of pasturage, or the right 
to pasture domestic animals thereon ; (2) common of piscary, 
or the right to fish in the lakes or streams running through 
or bordering on the waste land; (3) common of turbary, or 
the right to take turf from the waste; and (4) common of 
estovers, or the right to take wood therefrom. 

At a later period the right of common was extended so 
as to include any right on the part of one person to take 
pasturage, wood, turf, or fish, or any profit whatever, from 
the land of another. By profit in this sense is meant some 
corporeal thing actually removed from the other's land, and 
is to be distinguished from the mere right to pass over the 
land. It is immaterial whether the right arise by express 
grant of the owner or by operation of law. The right is 
recognized in this country, where, however, it is called 
profit a prendre,** or the right '*to take a profit" * 

«We have, In many parts of the United States, what are called 
'public commons," or **pablic parks." But the right of the peoi^ 
in these is more nearly in the nature of an easement than of a com- 
mon, properly so called. 
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234. A way, or a right of way, is the right of 
one man to pass over the land of another. 

A way does not, like a comman, involve the right to take 
any corporeal thing from the land of another, but merely to 
cross it; and it does not usually give its possessor the right 
to cross now at one place, now at another, but merely the right 
to pass over the land at a particular place, selected with 
due regard to the convenience of both parties interested. 

Ways are either public or private. A public way, or 
highway, is one held by the public, any member of which 
may use it, as a country road or a street. A private way is 
one possessed by a private individual. 

Ways may originate either (1) by act of the parties, as in 
the case of an express grant or dedication; (2) by opera- 
tion of law, as in case of a way by prescription; and (3) by 
necessity. A way by prescription is one which, having been 
used for a long period, is presumed by law to have been 
originally established by grant, although no such grant can 
be proven. A way of necessity exists where one man has 
Bold to another a piece of land !n the middle of his field. 
In such a case, the grantee has, of necessity, a right of way 
to and from his property. 

Bights of way exist in the United States substantially 
as in England, being one of a number of incorporeal rights 
which are called ^'easements," and which will be referred 
to later. 

286. An ofBce is the right to exercise an employ- 
ment, either public or private, and to receive what- 
ever profits are derivable therefrom. 

0£Sces, in England, were often in the nature of Inc<^- 
poreal hereditaments. They were either public or private. 
Blackstone mentions, as an example of a public ofSce, a 
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magistracy, and he refers to bailiffs and receivers as private 
o£Scers. 

In this country, however, there is no such thing as a pri- 
vate office, an employment of such a nature being a mere 
agency, created by contract, and in no sense inheritable. 
Public offices are of great Importance here, but are never 
held longer than for good behavior, and cannot be trans- 
mitted to the heir. They are, therefore, not hereditaments. 

236. A dignity is the right to enjoy a title of no- 
bility. 

The leading dignities in England are those indicated by 
the titles of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. Titles 
of honor are not bestowed by the government in this coun- 
try. The policy of the United States is so opposed to a titled 
aristocracy that congress has provided that no foreigner 
shall be admitted to citizenship until he shall have re- 
nounced any title of nobility that he may possess.* 

237. A franchise is a portion of the sovereign 
power delegated to a private person. 

The word "franchise" means primarily a freedom, or priv- 
ilege. In the law, it indicates one of those extraordinary 
privileges which can be conferred only by the government 
In England, these franchises were of great variety, and 
were conferred either by king's grant or by parliament In 
this country, the creation of franchises is a legislative func- 
tion. The most important franchises here are those given 
to corporations. The very right to exist as a corporation is 
in itself a franchise, and every special power which the cor- 
poration may possess also comes under that head. Fran- 
chises are less often held by private individuals^ but they 

• Rev. Stat U. S. (1878) I 2165. 
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may be so held. Thus the right to vote is an indiyldnal 
franchise. In England they were often inheritable, but in 
this country they are not so, and cannot, therefore, be class- 
ed as hereditaments. 

238. A corody is fhe right of one person to re- 
ceive certain allotments of provisions for his main- 
tenance. If, instead of receiving goods, he is enti- 
tled to certain payments in money, the right is 
called a <* pension." 

839. An annxdty is the right of one person to 
receive a periodical sum of money from another 
by virtue of a voluntary obligation which that 
other has assumed. 

The corody was usually due trcm an ecclesiastical per- 
son, while an annuity was from a temporal person. They 
are both merely personal charges, though inheritable under 
the English common law. In this country they are not 
hereditamentsi 

240. A rent is the right of one man to have ren- 
dered or returned to him a certain periodical profit 
out of lands held by another. 

Ordinarily, when a rent is spoken of at the present time^ 
a contract is contemplated by which one person agrees to 
pay a certain sum for the use of land or of personal prop- 
erty. Such a contract right would not, of course, be a 
hereditament In the sense of the term here used, however, 
a rent is inheritable. 

There were three forms of rent at the common law: (1) 
Bent-service; (2) rent-charge; and (3) rent-seek. 

Bent-service was that form of rent where the profit con- 
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sisted in whole or in part of personal services on the part 
of the tenant If he failed to perform the services, the land- 
lord might reassume possession of the land, although no 
power of distress or re-entry was reserved in the deed by 
which the property was originally conveyed. 

Bent-charge was that species of rent which existed where 
one had granted to another his whole interest in the land, 
reserving to himself an annual rental out of the land it- 
self. In the absence of a special power of distress or re- 
entry, the grantor had no power to reassume possession up- 
on default of payment of the rent; consequently a clause 
conferring such a power was almost invariably inserted in 
the deed. Such a rent was called a "rent-charge" because 
it was thus made a charge or burden on the land. If the 
rent was charged upon an estate in fee, it was called a '^ee- 
farm rent." 

If no such power of distress was reserved in the deed, it 
thus became a mere barren rent, or rent-seck« 

There is no legal reason why these various forms of rent, 
as a hereditament, may not exist in this country. Many 
instances of them are in fact found in the United States. 

nrCOBPOBEAL HEBEDITAMENTS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 

84L In this oouxLtry, the only important incor- 
poreal hereditaments are: 

(a) Profits a prendre; 

(b) Rents; and 
(0) Easements. 

242. An easement is the right on the part of the 
owner of land to some privilege or benefit in neigh- 
boring land held by another, such privilege or 
benefit involving no proprietary rights in the jioil^ 
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243. The ftaaftT^ tin.! faaturfta of an eaB6xnent are: 

(a) A dominant and a servient e state; 

(b) A right on the part oLJhfi owner of 

the dominant estate to use the serv- 
ient estate for some purpose, but not 
to take corporeal things therefrom; 
and 
(0) A onrTApp(>]n(^^>g ^Mlg ation on the part 
of the owner of the servient estate 
to allow such use. 

We have seen that what we call a "profit a prendre" is 
Identical with the right of common under the English law. 
We have, indeed, what are called 'public commons" in this 
country; but they are rather in the nature of easements 
than of commons, as Blackstone uses the term. The essen- 
tial distinction between a profit k prendre and an easement 
is that in case of the former there is a right to take from 
the soil some corporeal thing, while an easement is a right 
to some advantage in the land of another which does not 
Involve the taking, away of anything therefrom. Thus, if A. 
has a right to pass over the land of another with his horse 
and wagon, that right is a n easemen t; but if he has a fur- 
ther right to stop and allow his horse to graze, or to take a 
load of turf or of fence rails, or anything, from the land, the 
right would be a profit & pr endre. 

Having already considered rent as an Incorporeal here- 
ditament, It will be unnecessary to discuss it further here. 

An easement proper cannot exist independent of an own- 
ership in lands. It must be possessed as an incident to an es- 
tate, and this estate, by reason of the fact that it is vested with 
a certain privilege or control over other land, is called the 
"dominant estate,'' while th e estate subje ct to the easement 
is called the "servient estate." The right itself is called an 
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^'easement'' when we consider it from the point of view of 
the dominant estate, while the burden corresponding to it, 
and which rests upon the^jemggt estate, is called a "ser^ - 
tnde/' 

It sometimes happens that a right similar to an ease- 
ment exists as a mere personal right, without any connec- 
tion with a dominant estate, and such a right is often called 
an '^easement in gross." But the right, under such circum- 
stances, could not properly be called an easement 



S44. The most Important easements are: 
yjfi ^i ^ r ^ J (a) Ways, or rights of way; 
^/^ . c / ' / C (b) Eights in light and air; 

(c) Bights in running water; 
,^ I , « (d) Bights to lateral support; and 
\ (e) Bights in party walls. 






. / Bights of way exist in this country substantially as in 

Ji,. ^ England, and have already been explained. 

It is well settled in England that an easement ip light 
and air may be acquired by continued user for a requisite 
I)eriod. In this country the contrary doctrine is held. One 
may here build on his own land so as to shut out the light 
from the windows of his neighbor's house, so long as he 
does not act maliciously. Easements ^'" \^Z^^ ""^ **^^ ^^ 
therefore, in this country, usua lly the ^ results^ of^xpress 

It may be stated as a general rule that where a stream 
of water passes through the premises of one, and thence 
upon the land of another, thpjntt^^ haa th^ legal rig ht to 
the use and benefit of the stream, and the former has no 
right to divert it from its course to the latter's detriment, 
nor to pollute it He must not lessen its value to the lower 
proprietor in any way, beyond the mere reasonable use of 
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the water for irrigation, manufactoring, or household pur- 

posea 

In general, eyery owner of soil has a right to have his 
land supported ^^y^jjiyymH^gl^on by the adjoining land. 
If the adjacent proprietor should make an excavation on his 
own land which causes his neighbor's land to tave in, he 
is liable to his neighbor for any damage occasioned thereby. 

A party wall is a wall common to two adjoining buildings, 
which has become, either by agreement or by long-continued 
user, subject to mutual easements of support on the part of 
the owners of the two structures. Very frequently, those 
erecting buildings on adjoining parcels of land provide but 
a single wall, which is to be common to both structures. 
There is usually an agreement that this is to be a party 
wall. If sOy each proprietor has a right to the support of 
the part of the wall owned by the other, and this right is an 
easement 
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CHAPTBE XV. 

ESTATES IN REAL PROPERTY. 

245-246. Estates in General— Tenants. 

247. Classification of Estates. 

248-250. Estates in Possession and in Expectancy. 

251-256. Classification of Expectant Estates— Remainders 

257-258. Estates in Reversion and Executory Interests. 

259-261. Freeholds and Estates Less than Freehold. 

262-264. Freeholds of Inheritance and Not of Inheritance^ 

265-274. Classification of Estates for Life. 

275-279. Estates Less than Freehold. 

280-285. Estates in Severalty, in Joint Tenancy, and In Common. 

286-292. Absolute and Conditional Estates. 

293-297. EqultaUe Estatee^Uses and Trusts. 

ESTATES IN GENEBAL— TENANTa 

246. An estate in real property is the interest 
whidi a tenant has therein. 

246. A tenant is one who possesses an estate in 
real property. 

The relations which persons bear to property may be 
considered in two ways. We may, on the one hand, regard 
the ownership and possession of the property in its isola- 
tion, showing the various kinds of interests which may be 
had in it; or we may consider how those interests may be 
acquired and transferred one to another^ We will take np 
the study of real property from these two points of view, 
considering, first, interests or estates, and their classifica- 
tion ; and, later^^titlfis,, which have reference to the transfer 
of estates. 

We should distinguish the property from the estate which 
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a man may hare therein. Property <« f}}^ thing itself ^ in 
which an estate may be held; th e estate, on the other hand, 
jstheint erest whi ch a pe rson may have in the property. The 
force of the distinction will be seen when we consider that 
in the same property there may be a number of estates, 
which may be different in many particulars f rwn each other. 
Thus different persons may have estates in the same prop- 
erty at the same time. A. may own a half interest in a 
piece of land, while B. owns the other half interest. Each 
owns an estate different from what it would be were the 
property owned by either alone. Yet the property itself i& 
unchanged. 

CIiASSrFICATION OF ESTATES. 

847. Estates may differ trom. each other In the 
four following particulars: 

(a) The time when their enjoyment is to com - 

mence. 

(b) Their duration after they have begun. 

(c) The number and relation of the tenants. 

(d) The conditio ns upon which they are held. 

There are therefore classifications of estates based 
upon each of these four principles of division. 

The tenant's interest obyiously may be a present one, or 
it may not be capable of enjoyment until some future time. 
Again, having once begun, it may continue for one of a 
large number of different periods. It may be held by a sin- 
gle person or by two or more; and, if by more than one, the 
cotenants may stand in various relations to each other; 
and, lastly, there may, or there may not, be conditions an- 
nexed to its enjoyment. 

t Blackstone refers to this as 'the quantity of interest which the 
tenant baa in the tenement" 
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ESTATES IN POSSESSION AND IN EXPECTANCY. 

248. As to the time when the enjoymexit Is to 
commexLce, estates are divided into estates in pos- 
session and estates in expectancy. 

249. An estate in possession is one where the 
right of present enjoyment is vested in the tenant. 

260. An estate in expectancy is one the enjoy- 
ment of which cannot commence until some Aitore 
time. 

It shonld be observed that in the case of all expectant 
estates the estate itself is created at a time antecedent to 
that when enjoyment can commence. If the creation, as 
well as the enjoyment, of the estate wpre pnafp on^ until 
some future day, there would b^ no estate of any kind until, 
that day. arrlvedj and then it would be an estate in posses- 
sion. But, tf the estate is created to-day and the enjoy- 
ment is to begin at some future time, the tenant possesses 
the estate at once, although there cannot be any beneficial 
enjoyment of it until the time specified. An es£ai£JxL.ez^ 
pectancy becomes an estate in possession at the time. the 
right of enjoyment begins. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPECTANT ESTATES-* 

BEMAINDEBB. 

26L Estates in expectancy are either— 

(a) Estates~irrrema&ider; 

(b) Estates in reversion; or 

(c) Executory interests. 

252. An estate in remainder is one so created 
that it cannot be enjoyed until after. the .teroiina- 
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ticn of another estatgj ., Th e esta te which thus pre- 
codes the estate in remainder ifiLi2alled.the particu? 
lar 



263. Estates in remainder are governed by the 
three following rules : 

(a) There mjMt be a particular estate p recedent 

to the estate in remainder. 

(b) The estate in remainder ynst p asfl out. of 

the control of the grantor, at the time of 
the creation of the particular estate. 
(o) The remainder mus t yn^t in. the grantee 
during ^ .tha. contimiaTiofl of the particular 
estate or at thelnstaat of its termination. 

If A. should grant an estate to B. for life, remainder to 
O. and his heirs, B. would have, as long as he lived, an estate 
in possession, while G.'s interest during that time would be 
an estate in expectancy. B.'s estate is, in its relation to the 
remainder, a particular estate, which is s aid to support the 
remainder, for the rem g^jii tdftr jconld not exist without it In 
^ order tha t n/^ jntprpat ha a remainder^ it must have been 
co nveyed a way from A. at the same time when B.'s interest 
was created. But it is not necessary that the interest in 
a'^remainder pass directly to a certain remainder-man at 
the time of the creation of the particular estate, for the 
identity of the remainder-man may depend upon a contin- 
gency. It is necessary, however, that, whether contingent 
or not, the person entitled to the remainder interest should 
be deteiinined upon when the particular estate comes to 
an end. 

t Blackstone refers to this as *^e qnantlly of interest which ths 
tenant has in tbe tenement** 
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264. Estates in^remaiiidfiZf or remainders, are 
either — 

(a) Vested or 

(b) Contingen t. 

266. A vested remainder is one granted to a defi- 
nite person, and the enjoyment of which begins 
upon the happening of a certain event. 

266. A contingent remainder is one where the 
remainder-man is jincertain, or the enjoyment of 
the estate depends upon the happening of some 
uncertain event. " 

The example already mentioned, in which A. grants an 
estate to B. for life, remainder to C. and his heirs, would be 
an illustration of a vested remainder. Here the remainder- 
man, C, is a definite person, and there are no conditions an- 
nexed to his enjoyment of the estate. But if A. should 
grant the estate to B. for life, remainder to the sons of C, 
share and share alike, if C. had no sons at the time the es- 
tate was created, the remainder would be contingent until 
a son was born, when it would become vested. Again, if A. 
grant the estate to B. for life, remainder to C, provided he 
marry a certain lady, although the person of the remainder- 
man is certain, his enjoyment of the estate depends upon an 
event which may or may not happen. While 0. refrains 
from marrying the particular person, his estate is purely 
contingent If the particular estate is terminated before 
the marriage takes place, the remainder is gone forever, be- 
cause the marriage is a condition precedent. ta hia.takiiig 
the estate, and there is no longer any particular estate to 
support the executory interest If the marriage takes place 
before the termination of the particular estate, the remain- 
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der ceases to be contingent^ becoming vested the moment 
the condition is fulfilled.' 



ESTATES IN BEVEBSION AND EXECUTORY 

INTEBESTS. 

267. An estate In reversion Is that estate which 
is retained by the grantor after he has granted 
away a particular estate less than his own. 

Thus, if A.y having an estate for ten years, grants to B. 
an estate for five years, he reserves to himself the balance of 

> The rule In Shelley's Case. This celebrated role was laid down 
in 1 Ck>ke, 104a, aod related to cases where an estate had been 
granted to one person, with a remainder to his heirs in the same 
instrument It was stated as foUows: *lt is a rule of law when 
the ancestor by any gift or conveyance takes an estate of freehold, 
and in the same gift or conveyance an estate Is limited mediately or 
Immediately to his heirs in fee or in tail/ that always in such case 
the heirs' are words of limitation of the estate, and not words of 
purchase." To illustrate: If an estate was granted to A. for life, 
remainder to his heirs, the question would at once arise whether 
the heirs of A. took thereby a vested estate in remainder or whether 
the words 'the heirs" were merely words introduced to describe 
the estate of A., as if the grant had read 'to himself and his heirs 
forever." If the last construction should prevail, A. might con- 
vey away the whole property, disinheriting his heirs. The words 
the heirs" would then be words merely of limitation or descrip- 
tion of the estate. If, however, they were words of purchase, A. 
could but h(dd the property during his life, and upon his death it 
would necessarily go to his heirs, the heirs standing in the same 
position as any other remainder-men. These words were hiM In 
Shelley's Case to be words of limitation of the estata 

The rule in SheUey's Case has been abolished by statute in Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. In New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and Ohio, it is abolished as to conveyances by will. In most of the 
other states it is in force. 
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his original estate after the particular estate granted to B. 
is terminated. This balance which remains vested in him 
is called an estate in reversio n^ because it reverts back to 
him when B.'s estate comes to an end. It is similar to an 
estate in remainder, both depending upon the existence of 
a precedent particular estate; but it differs from the re- 
mainder in that the reversion is vested by operation of law 
in the grantor, while a remainder interest passes to some 
other than the grantor, a voluntary act on the part of the 
latter being necessary for its creation. If, in the illustra- 
tion given above, A. had granted an estate for five years to 
B., and the remainder of his interest to C, a remainder 
would have been created; but if he had merely granted B. 
the estate for five years, saying nothing about the balance, 
he would naturally retain it, thus becoming a reversioner. 

268. An ezecutory Interest Is an estate granted 
to another to take effect at some fature time, there 
being no partlcnlar estate to support it. 

Executory freehold interests could not be created under 
the common law except by will, in which case they were 
called executory devises.* They can now usually be grant- 
ed, subject to the restriction that they must not commence 
at a day more distant from the grant than the duration of 
a life or lives in being and 21 years afterwards. 

FBEEHOLDS AND ESTATES LESS THAN FBEEHOUX 

269. As to their duration after they have begun, 
estates are either freeholds or estates less than 
freehold. 

• Tb» reason of this was that for the creation of a freehold Ilverj 
of eeisln waa necessary. From Its very nature this could not take 
place In futuro. 
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260. A freehold^ estate Is an estate for life or for 
a greater period of uncertain duration. 

26L An estate less than freehold, often called a 
leasehold, is an estate held for a certain period, or 
for an uncertain period less than life. 

Many of the distinctionB drawn and the phraseology used 
in the modern law of real property are of feudal origin* 
The term "freehold" was used in early English law to indi- 
cate an estate which was of such dignity that its ownership 
was becoming to a freeman. An estate for a certain time 
was not regarded as of such dignity, because it was neces- 
sarily limited in its duration. An estate for life, on the 
other hand, might be held by him as long as he was able to 
enjoy any estate personally, and hence was regarded as a 
freehold. Even an estate for a thousand years was regarded 
less in its dignity than an estate for life. If the estate was 
to continue for a person's life, and then to descend to his 
heirs, it was, of course, a freehold. We* have, therefore, 
these two general kinds of estates. A freehold estate is also 
called a real estate in real property, while an estate less 
than freehold is a personal estate in real property, and is 
referred to, as will be seen in a subsequent chapter, as a 
chattel real. 

« A freehold is defined by Blackstone as "such an estate in lands 
as is conveyed by Uvery of seisin or, in tenements of any incor- 
poreal nature, by what is equivalent thereto." Livery of seisin was 
a formal delivery of the ownership of the property. It was custom- 
aiy for the grantor and the grantee to go upon the property, and, 
corporeal delivery of the entire land being Impossible, the former 
would, in the presence of witnesses, pluck a twig from the tree, or 
take a piece of turf from the land, and hand it to the grantee, such 
delivery of a part symboUzlng the delivery of the whole. 

XL.LAW— 12 
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FBEEHOLDS OF INHEBITANCE AND NOT OF 

INHEBITANCE. 

262. Freeholds are subdivided into — 

(a) Freeholds of inheritance; and 

(b) Freeholds not of inheritance. Free^ 

holds not of inheritance^axe estates 
for 



263. Freeholds of iTiTiAritn.iiftA are called "fees,** 
and are divided into estates in fee simB le and es- 
tates in^ge_ta3l. 

264. An estate in^feejimple is an estate granted 
to a^perspn jgnd his heirs in general. An estate in 
fee tail is an estate granted to^ a pers on and gfirtetin 

^articiilar heirs. 



There were, at the time when the feudal sjstem was in 
for(^e, certain lands which did not come underit&j^^aEaiiaD. 
These were oAlled allodial l ands. The owner of such lands 
had free control over them, not holding them of any superior 
lord. The interest which the owner of an allodium had was 
not called an estate, for he was not regarded as a tenant, 
but a proprietor. Those lands which came under the opera- 
tion of the feudal system could not be thus independently 
owned. All that the tenant could possess was an estate in 
them, and the fee simple was the greatest of all the various 
estates which he might hold. The practical difference be- 
tween an estate in fee simple and the interest of an allodial 
proprietor was that the former was held by tenure, to which 
various services were attached, while the latter was free 
from all feudal conditions. In the United Btates, while all 
interests in lands are commonly referred to as estates, and 
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the distinctions between the different kinds of estates are 
in full force, lands are for all prac ticaljpurposes allodiaL. 

The conveyance or grant of a fee simple estate is usually 
couched in the following terms: "To have and to hold to 
himself and his heirs forever." There is, in such a grant, no 
attempt to restrict or entail the estate to any particular 
heirs; but if the grant should read, "to himself and the 
heirs of his body forever," it would be an estate in fee tail, 
being restricted to certain particular heirs, — that is, to his 
issue. The statute de donis prevented the alienation by ten- 
ant in tail so as to defeat heirs in tail. 

When an estate is granted to a man andjthe heirs of his 
body genera lly, it is called an jestate. tail. general; but if 
granted to one and certain pjaxtirnlar heira of his body, as, 
for example, those **by his present wife begotten," it is an 
estate t^i ji, flppHfll. If granted tj3 hijn iuxd the-mal^ -heirs, of 
his body, it is called an estate. tail jnale.; if limited to the 
female heir s_,of his body, an estate .tail female. 

In most of the states of the United States, estates tail have 
either been abolished or so modified as to be entirely differ- 
ent from their English original. They are usually either 
turned into fee shnples or held to create estates in the 
grantee for life, remainder to the specified heirs in fee sim- 
ple. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ESTATES FOB LIFE. 

266. An estate for life is one bo created as to 
continue during the life of some specified person. 

266. Estates for life are either— 

(a) lie^d, that is, such as are created by 

operation of la^w; or 

(b) Con ventiona l, that is, such as ar^ cre- 

ated by act of the pa r ties. 

267. The legal life estates are three: 

(a) Estates tail after possibility of issue 

extinct; 

(b) Estates by the curtesy; and 

(c) Estates in dower. 

268. Conventional life estates are either — 

(a) Such as are to continue during the 

tenant's own life; or 
(h) Estates pur autre vie, which terminate 

with the life of some person other 

than the tenant. 

269. Estates tail after possibility of issue ea:tinct 
can exist only when, in case of an estate granted 
in fee tail special, there is no further chance for 
heirs capable of inheriting the estate to be bom. 

Thus, if an estate is granted to A. and the heirs of his 
body by his present wife, the death of the wife would make 
the possibility of issue extinct, and the estate would there- 
after be a mere life interest It would be impossible for 
such an estate to arise in case of an estate ]n fee tail gen- 
eral, because, the estate being limited to the heirs of his 
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body^ the moment the possibility of issue was made extinct 
by his death, the estate would cease also. 

270. An estate by the curtesy is a life estate, to 
which the husband becomes entitled upon the death 
of his wife, in all the real property of which she 
has been seised of an estate of inheritance at any 
time during coverture. 

271. The essentials of an estate oy the curtesy 
are: 

(a) A lawful marriage. 

(b) Seisin by the wife of an estate of inherit- 

ance during coverture. 

(c) Issue bom alive during the life of the wife, 

and capable of inheriting the estate. 

(d) The death of the wife. 

It has already been observed that, at the common law, 
the husband was entitled, during coverture, to the rents and 
profits of his wife's real property. He had this right by 
virtue of the marriage relation itself, and it ceased when 
that relation terminated. But if issue capable of inheriting 
the property were bom, he had an additional right or es- 
tate in it — ^the estate by the curtesy — ^the enjoyment of 
which was, however, conditional upon his surviving her. 
From the time of the birth of issue until the death of the 
wife, this interest was called an estate by the curtesy in- 
itiate; after her death, an estate by the curtesy consum- 
mate. 

The right to the rents and profits of the wife's realty dur- 
ing coverture, which existed at the common law, has quite 
generally been abolished by the married woman's acts in 
this country. The 'estate by the curtesy has also been abol- 
ished in many of the states. 
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272. An estate in dower is a life estate, to which 
the wife becomes entitled, upon the death of her 
husbcoid, in one-third of all the real property of 
which he was^eise^ of an estate of inheritance at 
any time during coverture. 

273. The essentials of dower are: 

(a) A lawful marriage. 

(b) Seisin during coverture of an estate of 

inheritance by the husband. 



(c) The death of the husband. 

Dower is the counterpart of curtesy. The principal points 
of distinction between the two estates are that curtesy vests 
in the husband, dower in the wife; to curtesy, the birth 
of issue is essential, while it is not necessary to dower; 
curtesy covers all property of the wife which the issue might 
by any possibility inherit, while dower gives a right only to 
one-third of the husband's property. 

Dower exists in its common-law form in most of the 
American states. 

274. A tenant pur autre vie is one who holds an 
estate during the life of another. The one for 
whose life he so holds it is called the cestui que 
vie. 

If the tenant pur autre vie survive the cestui que vie, the 
estate ceases at the tetter's death. If the tenant, however, 
dies before the cestui que vie, the estate is not terminated. 
At the common law this presented a peculiar situation. The 
reversioner had no right to take the land, because the par- 
ticular estate had not come to an end; the heir could not 
take it, for it was not an estate of inheritance; the personal 
representative could not, because it was not a chattel but a 
freehdd interest Consequently it belonged to nobody, and 
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whoever came first upon the land and took possession could 
legally hold the property until the death of the cestui que 
vie. Such a person was called a general occupant In some 
of the states of this country, by statute, the estate would, 
in this contingency, go to the heirs of the tenant pur autre 
vie; in others, to his personal representative. 

ESTATES LESS THAK FBEEHOLD. 

276. Estates less than freehold are four: 

(a) Estates for years; 

(b) Estates from year to year; 
(0) Estates at will; and 

(d) Estates at sufferance. 

276. An esiate for years is one created to exist 
for a certain specified time. 

277. An estate from year to year is one created 
to exist for an indefinite number of definite pe- 
riods of time, and which may be brought to an end 
by either party, upon due notice to the other, at 
the end of any one of these periods. 

278. An estate at will is an estate created for an 
indefinite time, and terminable at the will of either 
party. 

278. An estate at sufferance is an estate for em 
indefinite time, existing where a tenant wrongfully 
holds the possession of property after the termina- 
tion of an estate by virtue of which he had right- 
ful possession. It may be terminated at any time 
by the entry of the owner upon the property. 

In order to constitute an estate for years, it is not neces- 
sary that the time for which it is to continue should be a 
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year, or any number of years. It may be for a week, a 
month, a quarter, a year, or any definite period. 

If an estate is strictly at will, it may be terminated by 
either party at any time. It is cnstomary, however, for 
statutes to require that a certain notice be given before 
either party can bring it to an end. 

Estates from year to year partake of the nature both 
of estates for years and of estates at wilL They were origin- 
ally estates at will where it was customary to pay rent 
periodically, that is, by the week, month, year, etc. It was 
early provided that where rent was thus paid by the lessee, 
the lessor could not terminate the estate except upon sufii- 
cient notice to the lessee of his intention to do so. Ab to 
the time when notice must be given, statutes are widely di- 
vergent; but the time when the party is able to bring the 
Estate to an end corresponds to the time when an install- 
ment of rent is payable. The necessity of giving notice rests 
upon the lessee as well as upon the lessor. 

The tenant at sufferance has only a wrongful possession 
of the property. Examples of his estate are: Where the 
tenant holds over after the termination of an estate for 
years, at will, or from year to year; where the tenant pur 
autre vie holds over after the death of the cestui que vie; 
where an undertenant holds over after his landlord's ten- 
ancy has expired. 

The relation which exists between the tenant for years, 
at will, from year to year, or at sufferance, and the one from 
whom he holds, is called the relation of landlord and tenant 
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ESTATES IN SEVEBALTY, IN JOINT TENANCY, AND 

IN COMMON. 

280. As to the number and relation of the ten- 
ants, estates are either estates in severalty, estates 
in joint tenancy, or estates in common. 

281. An estate in severalty is an estate which is 
held by one tenant only. 

282. An estate in joint tenancy is one which is 
held by two or more tenants jointly. 

283. In order to create a joint tenancy there 
must coexist what are known as the four tmities: 

(a) Unity of time; 

(b) Unity of title; 

(c) Unity of interest; and 

(d) Unity of possession. 

284. The characteristic feature of every joint ten- 
ancy is the right of survivorship. By this is meant 
the right which the surviving joint tenants have to 
the interest of a particular tenant after his death^ 
to the exclusion of his heirs. 

The legal conception of a joint tenancy is a highly arti- 
ficial one. Each tenant is seised of tlie entire estate. He 
is said to hold *^er my et per tout," — not only his own half, 
but all; and this is true, except for purposes of alienation. 
One joint tenant may dispose of his share to a stranger; the 
latter, however, becoming a tenant in common, instead of a 
joint tenant with the others. 

There must be unity of time (that is, it is necessary that 
the interests of the various joint tenants begin at the same 
time), unity of title (that is, their title must have been ac- 
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quired by the same act or event) , unity of interest or estate 
(that is, the duration of the estate must be the same as to 
both tenants), and unity of possession (that is, they must 
hold the property jointly). 

The right of surviyorship results naturally from the na- 
ture of the estate. There being but one estate, which each 
tenant holds in its entirety, if one tenant dies there is no 
part of the estate which could properly vest in the heir, be- 
cause the ownership of the whole by the others continues. 
The survivors do not get any additional interest by the 
death of the one. They merely continue to own the estate 
they had before. While one joint tenant is allowed to sell 
his interest during life, he cannot dispose of it by will, be- 
cause that would defeat the right of survivorship. Nor does 
the wife or husband of a joint tenant have dower or curtesy 
in the interest after the tenant's death. 

When an estate is granted jointly to husband and wife, 
It assumes a character somewhat different from the ordinary 
joint tenancy, and is called an "estate in entirety." During 
coverture the husband has full control over the estate, and 
may convey it subject to the wife's right of survivorship. 
This right of survivorship cannot be destroyed by either 
party, and there can, therefore, be no partition of the estate. 

286. An estate in common is an estate held by 
one, the possession of which is united with that of 
an estate held by another in the same property. 

The only requisite of estates in common is that there be 
unity of possession. The estates may be acquired at differ- 
ent times; they may be had from different grantors in dif- 
ferent ways; they may be held for different periods, each 
being either in fee, in tail, for life, for years, at will, 
etc.; but, if they are possessed together in the same prop- 
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erty, they are estates in conmioiL The interests may be nn- 
eqnal. One may, for exami)Ie, own a quarter interest, while 
his cotenant has the residue, or they may be equal, each 
holding an undivided half. One tenant in common may 
alien his interest to a stranger, and the latter will become 
a tenant in common, having exactly the same interest that 
his grantor held. In fact, the estates held by tenants in 
common are distinct interests, coming into relation with 
each other merely because they are held in the same prop- 
erty. 

If the land were to be divided into separate parcels pro- 
portionate to the amount of the various interests of the ten- 
ants, as may be done by partition, the tenancy in common 
would cease, because unity of possession no longer exists. 
The estates would not then be in the same property, but in 
different parcels 

m 

ABSOLUTE AKD COira>ITIONAL ESTATES. 

286. As to the conditions upon which they are 
held, estates are either absolute or conditional. 

287. An absolute estate is one which vests in the 
tenant unconditionally. 

288. A conditional estate is one whose existence 
is made to depend upon the happening or not hap- 
pening of some un certain eyenL 

288. The principal conditional estates are: 

(a) Estates upon condition; 

(b) Estates upon conditional limitation; 

and 
(0) Estates in mortgage. 
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280. An estate upon condition is one so created 
that it becomes vested or enlarged, or is defeated, 
upon the happening or not happening of some un- 
certain event. 

This is the typical form of a conditional estate. If the 

condition annexed to it is one upon the performance of 

which the estate is to become vested or enlarged, it is called 

a * ^condition precedent*^ ; as if an estate should be granted 

^ to one upon condition that he marry within a certain time, 

^^^ J J or if one should grant an estate for life to A., and, provided 

On the other hand, if the estate is made to vest a1 

subject only to defeat in r^ag gf brpnr^h n f thp pon<^i(ipnr it 

would be a ^ndition s ubsequent) As an example of a con- 

H dition subsequent, the case of an ordinary conveyance of a 

^ ^1^ Iq^ ^j^jj building restrictions, might be cited. Such a 

c-H 'cn conveyance usually consists of a grant of an estate in fee 

simple, subject to the condition that B. shall build upon the 

lot, within a certain time, a house of a certain value. 

Conditions may be express or implied. ^^An^^sff^tBajooaii- 
tiaxu also called a ^condition in deed,'' is one which is cre- 
ated openly in the instrument which conveys the estate. An 
impl ied condition is one which arises by operation of law^ aa 
an incident to an estate. 

Upon breach of the condition in an estate upon condition 
subsequent, the estate does not immediately come to an end, 
but is merely subject to forfeiture by the grantor, who may 
then re-enter at once upon the property. But this right to 
declare the estate forfeited may be expressly or impliedly 
waived. When the condition is precedent, it miist be per- 
formed before the estate can vest -or h» e nlarge d.. 
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291. An estate upon conditional limitation Is one 
limited in its duration to the time when a particu- 
lar event shall happen.* 

Pop example, an estate granted to a widow, to hold "so 
long as she remains unmarried/' would be a conditional 
lunitation. The moment the widow remarries, the estate 
ceases. Hence it is the leading distinction between such 
an estate and one upon condition that while, in case of the 
former, no act is necess ai^ to .terminate the estate upon 
breach , it reaching the limit of its existence the moment 
the condition is broken, the es tate upon conditio^reguires 
an act of re-entry o n th^ pa^H: Qf the grantor to bring it to an 
end. 

292. An estate in mortgage was, at the common 
law, a species of estate upon condition, existing 
where real property had been conveyed to secure 
the payment of the mortgage debt. 

This theory of a mortgage is still* adhered to in many of 
the American states. In others a mortgage is regarded as a 
mere lien upon property. 

* It is belleyed that this view of the nature of a conditional limita- 
tion is the one most in accordance with authority as well as reason. 
There are, however, eminent writers who prefer to use the term to 
Indicate, not the estate which comes to an end by the limitation, 
but the estate which is thus brought into existence. For example, 
Mr. Tiedeman says: ''A conditional Umltation is an estate Umited 
to take effect ui;x>n the happening of the contingency, and which 
takes the place of the estate which is determined by such contin- 
gency.'* Tied. Real Prop. 8 281. But see Washb. Real Prop. pp. 
28, 20. 
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EQXTITABLE ESTATES^USES AND TBTTSTa 

293. An equitable estate is one inrhich is recog^ 
nized and protected only by courts of equity. 

294. Equitable estates usually take the form of 
uses or trusts. A use exists where a legal estate 
is vested in one person, who is required to hold 
the property to the use of another. 

295. He who holds property to the use of an- 
other is called a ^^feoflfee to use." He who has the 
beneficial interest is called the ^^ cestui que use.** 

296. A trust estate is substantially the same as 
a use. Here, however, the person having the legal 
estate is said to hold it ^<in trust for" the other. 

297. He who holds property in trust for another 
Is called a ^^ trustee." The one for whose benefit it 
is held is known as the ** cestui que trust." 

The trustee, or feoffee to use, is said to hold the legal 
estate, his interest being the only one which is recognized 
In the courts of law; while the interest of the cestui que use 
or cestui que trust is a purely equitable estate. 

The trust is the historical successor to the use. In tracing 
their development, we find that five points are to be con- 
sidered: (1) The conditions preyious to the statutes of mort- 
main; (2) the acts of mortmain, and their effect; (3) their 
evasion by the use; (4) the statute of uses; and (6) the in- 
mention of the trust 

During the period immediately preceding the granting of 
the Great Charter (1216), the church had, through its eccle- 
siastical corporations, attained to great wealth and power. 
The accumulation of lands by the great religious houses had 
gone so far that at one time it is said that fully one-fourth 
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the lands of England were in the hands of the clergy. Lands 
held by the religious corporations were practically unpro- 
ductive to the lords of whom they were held; and Jience 
it became the aim of the nobles, as well as of the king, to 
prevent a further absorption in manus mortuas or into these 
dead or unproductive hands, of the realty of the realm. 

This condition led to the passage of the acts of mort- 
main, the effect of which was to make grants of land to cor- 
porations, whether ecclesiastical or otherwise, absolutely 
void. These acts were passed at various times, from 1217 
down to the reign of Henry VIIL 

The result of these acts was to stimulate the ecclesiastics 
to discover some means of evading them. They adopted the 
plan, until then almost unknown, of granting the estate to 
a feoffee to use, to hold to the use of the corporations. The 
common-law courts recognized the title to be in the feoffee, 
and hence held that this was no violation of the mortmain 
statutes. But the court of chancery, — ^the chancellor him- 
self being usually an ecclesiastic, — ^aiming to carry out the 
actual intent of the parties, would compel the feoffee to hold 
the estate to the use of the corporation. 

This led to the enactment of the statute of uses, in the 
reign of Henry VUL (1535). This statute provided that, 
wherever the use was, there should the legal estate be, also. 
It was called the '^Statute for Transferring Uses into 
Possession.'' If, therefore, an estate was granted to A., 
for the use of a corporation, the statute operated to convey 
the legal estate to the corporation which had the use. The 
conveyance would thus become practically a grant to the 
corporation, and was void, under the statutes of mortmain. 

The legal and equitable estates being then in the same 
person, the common-law courts took cognizance of uses. It 
toon became the settled principle with them that a use could 
not be limited upon a use; that is, in a grant to A. to the use 
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of 6. to the use of C, the last use was void. Hence B., 
having the equitable estate, would be recognized as the legal 
owner of the land. But here^ again, chancery interfered 
to protect the interests of the church. The chancellor hdd 
that he would enforce a use which was limited upon a use. 
The common-law courts, in the illustration just given, would 
not recognize the title as passing, by the statute of uses, any 
further than Bv, and consequently such a grant was not in 
violation of the acts of mortmain. The chancell(H*, how- 
ever, would compel B. to hold in trust for C, and the stat« 
utes were once more evaded. 

The trust estate, then, in its original, was merely a use 
limited upon a use. In its modem form, however, the in- 
termediate use is discarded, being no longer necessary, and 
the trust and the use are identical. Trust estates are of 
very great importance in the modem law. 
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TITLES TO RBAIi PROPERTT. 

298. Titles inlGeneraL 

209-300. Title by Desceot and Title by PurchEM. 

801-304. Glassiflcatlcm of Titles by Purchase. 

806. Title by Escheat 

806. Title by Accretion. 

807. Title by Abandonment 

808. Title by Forfeiture. 

809. Title by Prescription. 

810. Title by AdTerse Possession. 

811. Title by Marriage. 
812-815. Title by AlienaUon. 

816. Title by Execution. 

317. Title by Judicial Decree. 

818. Title by Eminent Domain. 

819. Tax Titles. 

820-822. Title by Devise and Title by Grant 

823. Title by Grant 

824. Public Grant 
825-327. Private Grant 

828-333. Classification of Deeds— Common-Law Deeds. 

834-^835. Deeds in the United States. 



TITLES IN GENERAL. 

288. A title to real property is the means by 
which an estate therein is held. 

A title is sometimes said to be the means by which an 
estate is acquired. But the conception of the term adopted 
by the best authorities seems to be that the title is rather 
the result of the acquirement of an estate than the means 
of acquiring it Thus, we speak of one having a title by 
descent or inheritance^ Here the means or process of ao* 

XLbULW— 18 
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quiring is called ^descent." The title is that which is so 
acquired. 

What, then, is this product of the transfer; this which 
we call "title"? Blackstone, following Lord Coke, says that 
it is "the means whereby the owner of lands hath the just 
possession of his property." ^ And he adds that a < ;gmplete 
ti^ mvolves the ^Vtnal pnaRPasioTi. th^rjght of possession, 
and the *right of property. Professor Walker says: "The 
truth is that title means the same thing as ownership." * 
Adopting this view, we may say that the prQtiertj:is_the. 
thing which is held, the estate is the interest which the ten- 
ant has in the property, while the title,, to speak figurative- 
ly, is a handle which enables the tenant to firmly grasp his 
estate; in other words, title is the means by which he holds 
his interest. 

Titles to real property are, however, usually considered in 
the law only with reference to the means by which theyjare, 
acquire.d, 

TITLE BY DESCBNT A.ND TITLE BY PUBCHASE. 

288. TitiLe by descent is that title which is ac- 
quired, by operation of law, by c m heir in the 
property^ of an ancflstar upon the latter's death. 

800. Xitle^bn^^purchase ^Ufllutilw flI3l fc^*^ s of title 
except that hy descent. 

The consideration of title by descent will be postponed 
to a subsequent chapter on the law of succession after 
death.* 

The word '^purchase'' is here used in a much more en- 
larged sense than the nonprofessional reader is accustomed 

1 2 BL Comm. 195. • See post, c. 1& 

tWalk. Am. Law, 37& 
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to attach to it. The popular meaning of the term Isr '*to 
buy." But title by purchase includes, not only titles which 
result from the buying of property, but also titles by the 
will of a deceased person, and many others which result 
purely from the operation of law. 



CLASSIFICATION OP TITLES BY PURCHASE. 

301. Title may b e acquired by purchase in two 

ways : 

(a) By Q peratJon of law ; and, 

(b) Byjalien§lifiUQL 

802. Title by operation of law is that title which 
is acquired by virtue solely of the working of some 
legal principle, and without an act on the part of 
any person. 

803. Title by ^enatlon is that which is acquired 
as the reralt-^t^fan act on the part of one or more 

304. Title by o peration of law is of seven differ- 
ent 'SnSsT 

(a) By escheat; 

(b) By accretion; 

(c) By abandonment; 

(d) By forfeiture; 

(e) By prescription; 

(f ) By adverse possession; and 

(g) By marriage. 

With reference to title by operation of law, it should be 
obseryed that it is conned to cases where the transfer is 
by operatio n of legal principles a lone, and does not indnde 
transfers by the a^t of the agents of government Thus, 
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land sold for fTipjif^npayrnp nt of t axes would not be trans- 
ferred by operation of law, bnt by alienation. 



TITLE "nT^iirTTiTAT 

305. Title by escheat is that wni^h the state ac- 
quires in property by operation of\aw "(yhen the 
owner thereof dies intestate and with out helnEL 

Escheat (from the French word ^eschoir/' meaning ^to 
happen") was the term applied under the feudal system to 
the reverting of an estate back to the feudal lord when 
there was default of inheritable blood after the death of the 
tenant The feudal doctrine was, it will be remembered, 
that all lands were held immediately or mediately of the 
king; and the final escheat would therefore be to the crown. 
By analogy to this feudal idea, the state, in this country, 
takes property of which there is no other owner; and, if the 

9 

want of an owner results from the failure of heirs, it takes 
its title by escheat 

TITLE BY ACCBETIOIT. 




306. Title by accretion is that wn^h is acquired 
by the owner of lands in such a dditional soil as is 
added gradually to it by natural forces. 

This addition of soil is ordinarily the result of alluvion. 
It has been seen in the discussion of the subject of fixtures 
that whenever property is permanently annexed to land it 
becomes part of that land. It is upon the same principle 
that soil gradually washed up by the sea or other waters, 
which is said to be added by alluvion, becomes the property 
of the owner of the soil to which it attaches itselt 
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TITLE BY ABANDONMENT. 

307. Title by abandonment is that which the 
owner of the legal estate in lands may acquire by 
operation of law when an incorporeal heredita- 
ment, equitable estate, or executory interest in 
those lands is given up. 

The effect of the abandonment of snch rights or interests 
is to release the property from them. Mere nonuser will 
not be sufficient to prodace this effect. Some act of aban- 
donment must take place. 

TITLE BY^ F0;EFEITUBB. „ 

308. Title by fprfeiture is that which may be ac- 
quired by ^^be^^grantor of an estate upon .condition. 

jiubseqiie^t upon breach of such condition by the 
grantee. 

This usually require s an act of re-ent ry o n the part of the 
iprantor, and, unless he re-enters within a proper time, the 
breach of the condition will be considered as waived. 



TITLE BY FBESCBIFTION. 

• -— ••» . 

309. Title by prescription is that which Is ao- 
quired in an incorporeal hereditament by one who 
Tiftg Tiffft d it adversely fo rja. certain period. 

The characteristic of title by prescription is that after a 
oertaln time, during which the incorporeal hereditament is 
in use by a particular person, he is presumed to have ob- 
tained the right to it originally by grant Thej^riod of 
adverse user necessary is, in most j urisdictiona; C§Oy cai 
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TITLE BY ADVERSE POSSESSION. 

( 310. Title by adverse possessioxi is that -which is 
acquired in lands by one -who has occupied them 
adversely for a certain time. 

This mode of acquiring title is similar to that by prescrip- 
tion, but differs from it in two particulars: (1) That by it 
a title to lands is obtain ed, whil e prescription fjipplipp ^^ 
incorporeal property; and (2) that no grant is presumed. 

TITLE BY MARRIAGE. 

SU. Title by marriage is that which either hus- 
band or wife acquires in the real property of the 
other by virtue of their relationship. 

Thus, estates in dower and by the curtesy are held by this 
title. 

TITLE BY ALIENATIOir. 

312. Title by alienation may be either: 

(a) By involuntary alienation, or 

(b) By voluntary alienation. 

313. Title by involuntary alienation is that which 
is acquired by the act of some one other than the 
former owner of the property. 

314. Title by voluntary alienation is that which 
is acquired by the act of the former owner of the 
property, either with or without the concurrent 
act of some other person. 

316. The principal forms of title by involuntary 
alienation are: 
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(a) Title by ezecation; 

(b) Title by Judicial decree; 

(c) Title by emizLent doniain; and 

(d) Tax titles. 

TITLE BY EXEfilllEIOII^- 

316. Title by execution is that title tb-^prbperty 
which is acquired when such property is ^Id to 
satisfy the judgment of a court of law. 

The decision of a court of common law upon a case pre- 
sented to it is called a "judgment" In its nature it is 
merely a statement of the conclusion reached as to the 
rights of the parties. In order to enforce the rights as thus 
determined, it is necessary to issue what is called a "writ 
of execution/' by which the sheriff or other executive officer 
is usually directed to satisfy the judgment debt out of the 
property of the defeated party. The officer is ordinarily re- 
quired to levy first upon the personal property of the defend- 
ant; and, if there is not sufficient of it to satisfy the judg- 
ment, his real property may be seized and sold. The title 
which is transferred by this sale is called "title by execu- 
tion.'' 

TITLE BY JUDICIAL DECREE. 

317. Title by Judicial decree is that which is ac- 
quired to property transferred by yirtue of a de- 
cree of a court of equitable jurisdiction. 

Courts of equity have in many cases the power to decree 
the sale of lands. For example, the equitable foreclosure of 
a mortgage sometimes results in a decree by which the title 
to the property becomes vested in the mortgagee; and many 
other instances might be cited. 
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TITLE BY EMINENT DOMAIN. 

318. Title by eminent domain is that title which 
the government or a public or quasi public corpo- 
ration acquires in real property when such projH 
erty is taken for the public use. 

This form of title is that which is acquired by the right 
of eminent domain, which has already been mentioned* 
The power to take lands by eminent domain is vested in 
the government, but may be delegated by the legislature to 
corporations of a public or quasi public character; as cities^ 
railroad companies, etc 

TAX TITLES. 

319. A tax title is the title which is acquired 
by the purchaser of land which is sold by a pub- 
lic officer for the nonpayment of taxes assessed 
thereon. 

When a tax has been levied on lands, and has not been 
paid, statutes usually provide, as a means of enforcing the 
payment of the tax, that a public officer, usually the tax 
collector, may, after a certain time has elapsed, and after 
the lands have been properly listed and the sale advertised, 
sell at public sale so much of the lands as is necessary in 
order to pay the tax and the expenses of the sale. Such 
a sale, when all formalities have been complied with, vests 
an absolute title to the property so sold in the purchaser, 
and this title is called a 'tax title.'* 
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TITLE BY DEVISE AND TITLE BY GRANT. 

320. Title bv volTrntajv ftUenatJon is of two gen- 
eral kinds: 

(a) Title by devise, and 

(b) Title by grant. 

321. Title by devise id that title to real property 
acquired at the death of the devisor by virtue of 
Iu3 last will. 

322. Title by grant is that which is acquired by 
virtue of a formal conveyance of the property 
from one person to another. 

The nature of devises will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter, on the law of succession after death.^ It should be 
observed that the term ''grant" is here used in a general 
sense, as including any form of voluntary conveyance ex- 
cept a will. Title by grant is the most com mon JQEm, of _ 
t^tle to real property, 

TITLE BY GBANT. 

823. Title by grant is of two kinds: 

(a) Title by public grant or by patisnt, 

and 

(b) Title by private grant, or by deed. 

SAME— FITBLIO GBAKT. 

824. Title by public grant is that whichisao- 
qtdred in lands previously owned by th^^overn^ 

Hit^by virtue of a formal conveyance thereof^ 




4Seepo8t,c 18. 
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executed by the proper officers, to a private per- 
son. This instrument of conveyance is called a 
"patent." 

At the time of the organization of the United States gor- 
emment, the federal government found itself in possession 
of various lands to which it had the fee-simjde title; and 
since then it, as well as the governments of the various 
States, has acquired other lands in divers ways. Many of 
these lands were occupied by Indian tribes; but it was early 
held that the right of these tribes to the soil was merely 
a right to use and occupy it. This right has always been 
protected. It can only be divested by purchase or conquest, 
and our government has adopted the former method* 

A large proportion of the land so held was soon placed 
on sale by the government of the United States; and, to 
supervise and manage the sales^ there was established what 
has since been known as the "General Land Office." This 
was at first subordinate to the treasury department, but 
was afterwards transferred to the department of the in- 
terior. Various local land offices, under the control of the 
general office, have been established throughout the country 
at convenient points. Many of the states have established 
similar bureaus for the purpose of managing their own land- 
ed interests. 

The patent is the instrument used by the goyemment to 
convey the title to these lands to private persons. It is 
usually signed by the president, or by some one appointed 
to sign in his stead, and is sealed with the great seal of the 
United States. If the patent is properly executed, a per- 
fect title to the property vests in the patentee. The title 
of more than one-half of the entire land in the United States 
may be traced back to the government 
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SAME— PRIVATE GRANT. 

326. Title by private g^rant is that which is ao- 
qulred in lands previously owned by a private 
person, by virtue of a deed of conveyance. 

326. A ''deed," in the widest sense of the term, 
is a contract under seal. In this sense it is synony- 
mous with a "covenant" or "specialty." 

327. In connection with the law of real property, 
however, the term "deed" is used in a narrower 
sense, to signify an instrument, usually under 
seal, by -which an estate in such property is grant- 
ed by one private person to another private indi- 
vidual or to the state, or whereby an estate al- 
ready thus granted is enlarged or modified. 

In England it is provided by the statute of frauds that a 
written instrument is necessary for the voluntary aliena- 
tion of lands, tenements, and hereditaments, or any inter- 
est in or concerning them. In most of the American States 
a sealed instrument is required, though in some States it 
is provided that no conveyance shall be invalid for want of 
a seal. 

CLASSIFICATION OF DEEDS— COMMON-LAW DEEDS. 

328. Deeds are usually classified into original 
and derivative deeds. 



329. An original deed is one which creates an 
estate. 

330. A derivative deed is one which enlarges or 
an estate already created. 
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331. At the common law there were six principal 
ppecies of orig^inal. deeds: 

(a) Feoffinent; 

(b) Gift; 

(c) Grant; 
(d; liease; 

(e) Exchange; and 

(f) Partition. 

332. The common-law derivative deeds were five: 

(a) Belease; 

(b) Confirmation; 

(c) Surrender; 

(d) Assignment; and 

(e) Defeasance. 

333. Under the statute of uses there sprung up 
five new forms of deed: 

(a) Covenant to stand seised to uses; 

(b) Bargain and sale of lands; 

(c) Lease and release; 

(d) Deed to declare uses; and 

(e) Deed of revocation of uses. 

A feoffment was a deed which created a fee-simple estate. 
It was accompanied by livery of seisin, or the actnal cor- 
poreal delivery of the property. A gift, as a conveyance, 
was a deed creating a fee-tail estate. A grant, in this sense^ 
was a conveyance of the title to an incorporeal heredita- 
ment. A lease was the conveyance of an estate less than 
that held by the grantor; as where one holding an estate 
in fee granted to another an estate for years in the prop- 
erty. An exchange was a deed transferring eqaal inter- 
ests, one in consideration for the other. In case of an ex- 
change it is the interests or estates which must be equal, 
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as fee simple for fee simple; not the values of the two 
pieces of property. A partition is a deed creating several 
estates out of 'estates in joint tenancy or in common. 

A release was the conveyance of an expectant interest in 
property to one having the estate in possession ; as, for ex- 
ample, the transfer of the remainder or reversion to the par- 
ticular tenant A confirmation was a deed confirming or 
making valid a voidable estate. A surrender was a convey- 
ance of the estate in possession to one holding the estate 
in exi)ectancy. It is the counterpart of the release. An 
assignment was a transfer to another of one's entire inter- 
est in the property. It was usually confined to estates for 
life or years. A defeasance is a collateral deed which 
provides conditions whereby the estate created by another 
deed may be defeated. 

A covenant to stand seised to uses was a deed by which 
a man covenanted or agreed to hold the property to the use 
of some kinsman, in consideration of blood or marriage. 
This operated to vest the equitable estate in the relative 
and by the operation of the statute of uses the legal estate 
also vested. In a bargain and sale the grantor merely 
agreed with another that he would convey to him certain 
property. CJourts of equity would then hold the covenanter 
to be a trustee for the other, and the legal title would also 
vest in him by the statute of uses. A lease and release did 
not depend for its effect upon the statute of uses, but was 
adopted soon after the passage of that statute. A lease 
of the property was made usually for one year, the lessor 
still holding the reversion. He then executed a release to 
the tenant in possession. Thus the complete title passed. 
A deed to declare the uses of other conveyances was, as 
its name implies, one specifying the use to which property 
conveyed by some other form of deed was to be held. A 
deed of revocation of uses was one used, when the power to 
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revoke the use had been reserved^ in order to accomplish 
such revocation. 



DEEDS IN THE UH^ITED 8TATE& 

334. The forms of deed in use in the United 
States are of great variety, differing in the differ- 
ent States. 

336. In addition to the common-la^nr forms, there 
is in general use here a deed known as the ^'qxiit- 
claim" deed. This is a conveyance to another of 
whatever title the grantor may have at the time 
of the conveyanc e. 

In this conntry most of the common-law deeds have been 
used, and many of them are still employed. The most nsual 
common-law forms of deed here used are the feoffment, bar- 
gain and sale, and lease and release. In many States a 
statutory form of deed is prescribed; but this form does 
not necessarily supplant the old deeds. When a deed, of 
whatever form, conveys the title to the estate, with cove- 
nants of warranty of title, it is ordinarily referred to as a 
"warranty deed." 

A quitclaim deed is similar to a common-law release, but 
it differs therefrom in this: that it is not restricted to the 
transfer of an expectant estate to the particular tenant, but 
is used to release any interest whatsoever which the grantor 
has; and the grantee may be, and usually is, a mere stran- 
ger to the estate. The quitclaim deed operates, therefore, 
as an original, rather than a derivative, conveyance. In 
fact, it is nothing more than a conveyance of the estate, 
without covenants of warranty. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

830-839. Chattels; Real and Personal. 

840-342. Ghoses and Their Classification. 

843-344. Corporeal and Incorporeal Personal Property. 

345-346. The Ownership of Personal Property. 

347-551. Titles to Personal Property and Their General Classification. 

852-355. Title by Original Acquisition— Occupancy, Accession, and 
Creation. 

856-^359. Title by Operation of Law— Forfeiture, Succession, and Mar- 
riage. 

800-563. Title by Legal Process— Prerogative, Execution, and Judi- 
cial Decree. 
364. Title by Act of Parties. /I/-' / >i > --^ ^ ' "^ '' 

805-368. Title by Gift, Cfl^'i *^^ ' " ^ ^^ ^ ,j^ j ty 

869-869a. Title by Testament and by Contract f ^ 



CHATTELS; REAL AND FERSONAI.. 

336. The term "jghattel^^ is a comprehensive one, 
including within its meaning every species of per - 
sonal property, whether corporeal or incorporeal. 

337. Chattels are divided into two classes: 

(al_ Chattels real, and r tf /^ ' ^^'^' / ' / 
(b) Chattels personal.  , W 

338. Ac^chattel reaiMs an es tate^ in real property 
les s than freehold. It is also sometimes called a 
personal estate in real property. 

339. Chattels personal include all forma of per- 
sonal property except chattels real. 

* — 

The word "chatter* is said by Blackstone to be derived 
from the Latin '^catalla," meaning originally beasts of hus- 
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bandiy.^ Bat the Latin term was gradnallj enlarged in 
its signification until it included all movable property; and 
In this sense It has been adopted into our law. 

The typical form of a chattel is a chattel personal. Snch 
a chattel could not be held by tenure under the feudal sys- 
tem. It did not have the substantial character of real prop- 
erty. It was in early times the only form of personalty; 
but there gradually grew up a class of interests in realty 
which also lacked that characteristic permanence. These 
were the estates less than freehold. They did not come un- 
der the operation of the feudal rules relating to real prop- 
erty. While the property itself was permanent and sub- 
stantial, these estates in it were not The common law 
therefore assigned them to the class of chattels, and as 
they savored of the realty they were distinguished from 
all other personal property by the title "chattels reaL'' 

CHOSES AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 



340.(€liattels persoxia^ are also known ai^hoses, 
and are divided bito: 

(a) Choses in possession, and "fOin^d^h 

(b) Cliosfiia in action, r/^^/)/ ai' infanCjlOl^ 

341. A chose in possession is one of which the 
owner has the j^res ent possession and exijoyment. 

342. A chose in action was originally a piece of 
personal property which was out of the owner's 
possession, but which might be recovered by him 
in an action at law. The term is usually used at 
pre sent, h owever, to mean, not the thing itself, but 
the/rightj'which the owner has to reduce it to pos- 
session. It has become synonymous with <' right 

1 2 Bl. Comm. 885. 
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of action.'' But it is sometimes used in its original 
sense. 

If Bpeciflc personal property, as a horse, is detained from 
the owner, he has a right to have its possession restored to 
him by law. In such a case it is plain that either meaning 
of the phrase "chose in action" would apply to it. We may 
consider it to be the thing itself which is detained, and 
which may be recovered, or the intangible right which the 
owner has to its possession. But there are other examples 
which present more difficulty. Thus let us suppose that 
money is due to a person; in which case that person is said 
to have a chose in action. But inasmuch as he is not en- 
titled to any particular, specified coins or currency, it would 
be difficult for him to search out any specific chattel which 
he could claim as his own. The chose here consists, there- 
fore, in the mere right to have money of a certain amount 
paid to him; and this right is incorporeal. 

A still more obvious instance of the inapplicability of the 
original meaning of the phrase "chose in action'' is found 
when an attempt is made to include within It the damages 
which may be recovered either for a breach of contract or 
for a tort Here the chose must necessarily consist of the 
mere right, for not only is there no specific money to which 
the possessor of the chose can lay claim, but the damages 
are also ordinarily uncertain in amount The generally ac- 
cepted meaning of the term, then, is that which includes 
within it all those intangible rights to reduce something to 
possession, whether the thing itself be specific or otherwise.* 

s Williams, Pers. Prop, j^ 63. See, also, Schouler, Pers. Prop. p. 
459. 

XI..LAW— 14 
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COBPOBEAL AND INCOBPOREAL PERSONAL PBOP- 

ERTY. 

343. Personal property, like real property, may 
be classifled into that which is corporeal and that 
which is incorporeal. 

344. J[ncorporeal personal property includes xihat- 
tels real, choses in action, and a number of intan- 
gible rights in possession "which are not inherit- 
able. 

It is obvious that chattels real are incorporeal In their 
nature. The chattel real does not consist of the tangible 
property in which an estate less than freehold is held; for 
that is realty. It is rather the estate itself, — the intangi- 
ble interest. A chose in action, being a mere right of ac- 
tion, is necessarily incorporeal. 

There are a number of intangible rights, similar in many 
respects to the incorporeal forms of realty, which, however, 
not being inheritable, are personal property. Among the 
principal of these are: The right to a public office; the 
franchise; the pension; the rights of a stockholder in a cor- 
poration, incident to his share of the stock; patent rights; 
and copyrights. 

THE OWNEBSHIP OF PEBSONAL PBOPEBTY. 

346. The word << estate'^ properly has no appli- 
cation to personal property. Chattels are owned, 
not held of a superior. When, therefore, an es- 
tate therein is referred to, the term is used figur- 
atively, in analogy to its use in connection with 
realty. 
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Instead, therefore, of speaking of estates in personal prop- 
erty, the term most in use in connection with the interest 
of the owner of such property is "ownership." It will be 
remembered that, during the existence of the feudal system, 
there were certain lands which did not come under its op- 
eration, but were held independently, or allodially. Per- 
sonalty was held in a way practically identical to this al- 
lodial ownership of lan'ds; and the distinction between the 
terms used to indicate the interest of the allodial proprietor 
and that of the owner of personalty on the one hand, and 
that of the holder or tenant of an estate on the other, is 
still retained.* 

The interests which may be had in personalty, however, 
bear a considerable analogy to those which are held in real 
property. Thus: 

846. The o^^mership of personal property may be: 

(a) Present or expectant. 

(b) Several, joint, or in common. 

(c) For life, for years, or at will. 

(d) Absolute or conditional. 

The terms used to indicate the different kinds of owner- 
ship are the same as those applied to the different estates in 
real property; and their meaning when applied to person- 
alty is not changed. While anciently the distinctions men- 
tioned above were not recognized, as movable property grew 
in importance they gradually came to be observed. The 
expectant interest in personalty may be either in remainder 
or in reversion. If the ownership is joint, the right of sur- 
vivorship exists, as in case of real property. 

• WiUUuns, Pens. Prop. p. 78; Schouler, Pers. Prop. p. 42. 
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TO PEBSONAL FBOPERTY AND THEIB GEN- 
EBAL CLASSIFICATION. 

347. In fhe law of personal property, as well as 
fhat of realty, fhe means by which the interest of 
fhe owner is held is called his title; and it may be 
acquired in either of fonr general ways: 

(a) ^y^origiiiaLACasisitton J 

(b) By operation of law; 

(c)^By legal process; an4 
(d)* By act of the parties. 

848. Title by. original acquisition Is fhat title to 
personal property which is acquired either by the 
operation of^jiatural causes or by .the sole act of 
the person squiring it. 

849. Title by operation of law is that title to per- 
sonal property which is acquired by the sole oper- 
ation of lecral principles. 



860. Title by legal process is that which is ao- 
quired by.vj]Hlfi.i)f-fha.act of a court o r public of- 

fleer. 

.• 

861. Title by act of fhe parties is fhat which is 
acquired by virtue of the concurrent acts of two 
successive owners of the property. 

Title by original acquisition is that title which is in its 
nature original, either because there has been no previous 
title to the property, or b^ecause there has been a break in 
the chain of title; the owner in question, when he acquires 
his title to the property, thus starting a new chain. It will 
be seen later that this original title is the result either of 
an act of the party who acquires it or of natural causes. 
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Title by legal process is often classified under the head 
of title by operation of law, but it will be remembered that 
the two are distinct 

In acquiring title by act of the parties, it is necessary that 
the acts of two successive owners(;conc^t7 It sometimes 
happens that the principal act is that of the prior owner, 
the act of his successor consisting merely of an acceptance 
of the title. In such cases, however, it is plain that the 
act of acceptance is as necessary to the transfer of the title 
as is the act of grant, for the law will not compel a person to 
hold property without his consent 



TITIiE BY OBIGINAL ACQIHSITION— OCCUPANCY, 

ACCESSION, AND CBEATION. 

862. Title by original acquisition is of three gen- 
eral kinds: 

(a) Title by occupancy; 

(b) Title by accession; and 

(c) Title by creation. 

368. Title by occtmanpy is the title which one 
may have to chatteLrwhich, previous to its acquisi- 
tion, were without an pwner* 

864. Title by accession is the title which one ac- 
quires to whatever is produced by property already, 
his own. ( : <^/**^> * '^ 

366. Title by creation is the title which is ac- 
quired, by one who lirst brings a thing into exist- 
ence, to the thing created. 

Title by occupancy is usually acquired either: (1) In 
animals ferae naturae. So long as such animals remain un- 
tamed, there can be only a qualified title to them. They 
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may be captured and used, but if they regain their liberty 
all ownership in them is lost. (2) In things lost or aban- 
doned by the prerious owner. He who first assumes con- 
trol over them takes a valid title. If they are lost, however, 
without abandonment, the finder acquires a qualified title 
merely, good as to all but the true owner; and, if the latter 
cannot be found, and he does not appear to claim his prop- 
erty within a reasonable time, he will be presumed to have 
abandoned it. (3) Goods lawfully captured in war. Such 
goods ordinarily vest in the government at the moment of 
the capture. 

A common example of title by accession would be that 
to the young of animals or to the fruit of trees. 

One may ordinarily acquire by creation the title to me- 
chanical inventions and to literary products. Unless he 
surrenders his right to the results of his creation, no one 
has any legal power to infringe upon it. When, however, 
he puts the product on the market for sale or distribution, 
he is held to dedicate it to the public, unless it is made 
the object of patent or copyright. A patent is said by Chan- 
cellor Kent to be "a grant by the state of the exclusive 
privilege of making, using, and vending, and authorizing 
others to make, use, and vend, an invention.'' Following 
the general plan of this definition, it may be said that a 
copyright is a grant by the state of the exclusive right to 
multiply and dispose of, and to authorize others to multi- 
ply and dispose of, copies of a literary production. 
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TITLE BY OFEBATION OP LAW— PORPEITURE, SUC- 
CESSION, AND MABBIAGE. 

366. The principal forms of title by operation of 
la'w are: 

(a) Title by forfeiture; 

(b) Title by succession; and 

(c) Title by marriagre. 

867. Title by.Jior feiture is that title which is ac- 
quired to ^oods w hich th e previous owner is obliged 
to give up ^ ^"XpJBnal^ Hbr some crime, tort, or 
breach of contract. . 

868. Title by succession is that title to property 
which is acquired either by the state or by an in- 
dividual after the death of the previous owner. 

369. Title by. marriage is that which is acquired 
in personal property by virtue of the marriage re- 
lation. 

For the punishment of crime, the fine is a method very 
frequently resorted to. The title which the state acquires 
by virtue of this and similar penalties is, of course, by for- 
feiture. Another example of this form of title exists where 
there has been a conditional sale of a chattel. Upon a 
breach of condition, the property reverts or is forfeited to 
the vendor. 

^re^ forms of succession are often given by writers: 
(1) That of the government to the property of one who dies 
[^-'^'^ leaving no will, and no one- capable of taking it; (2) that 
of the successive members of a corporation to the property 
of the corporation; and (3) that of the heirs or next of 
kin, or devisees or legatees, to the property of a deceased 
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person.^ Of the second form, it is snfBcient to remark that, 
under the American conception of a corporation, the prop- 
erty thereof does not at any time vest in the members who 
compose it, but in the corporation itself, — ^the intangible 
entity, which continues to exist, independent of the life of 
the members or stockholders. This phase of succession 
need not, therefore, be considered. The first and third 
forms may be classed together as succession after death, 
which will form the topic of the succeeding chapter. 

Title by yirtue of the marriage relation has been ren- 
dered to some extent obsolete by the Married Women's Acts, 
which have already been explained. 

TITLE BY LEGAL PROCESS— PBEBOaA.TIVE, EXECU- 
TION, AND JUDICIAL DECREE. 

860. Title by legal process may be oonTeniently 
considered under tiiree subdivisions: 

(a) Title by prerogative; 

(b) Title by execution; and 

(c) Title by Judicial decree. 

86L Title by^prerpgative is that form of title to 
personal property which is acquired by the state 
in the exer cise_^ of^ its^ so ver^gn 4)0 wers  

362. Title bv ^xecution is that title to proper ty 
"which is acquired when silCS yC^operty ip gniti^ to 
satisfy the Judgment of a court of law* 

363. TitleJbjLJttdi ci^^ that which is ac- 
quired toHproperty transferreS^y virtue of a de- 
cree of a coiirt of ecjUitalJle jurisdiction. 

Title by prerogative is the counterpart of title by eminent 
domain. For example, the title which the government ac- 

4 Smith, Pera. Prop. p. lOS. 
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qiiirpfl^^ fuTpg coUected for its support would be by pre- 
rogatiye. Of titles by execution and by judicial decree it 
is only necessary to say that they may be acquired to inter- 
ests in personal property as well as to those in realty. 



TITLE BY ACT OF PARTIES. 

864. Title by act of parties is also of three prin- 
cipal kinds: 

(a) Title by gift; 

(b) Title by testament; and 
(0) Title by contract. 

SAME— TITLE BY GIFT. 

866. Title by gift is that title which is acquired 
by virtue of a voluntary transfer of the property 
from the previous owner, without consideration. 

868. Gifts are of two kinds: 

(a) Gifts inter vivos; and 

(b) Gifts causa mortis. 

867. A gift inter vivos is one which is made ir- 
respective of the death of the donor. 

868. A gift causa mortis is one which is made 
at a time when the donor's death is imminent, and 
j ghich is revoked by operation of law if he_re- 
covers. 



A gift is a gratuitous transfer of personal property. Or- 
dinarily this is made when both parties are living, and with 
no reference whatever to death. But when the donor is on 
his deathbed a gift then made is quite different in its legal 
effect from a gift inter vivos. It is, in a certain sense, a tea- 
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tamentary disposition of the property. It will revoke a 
previous will, so far as it is inconsistent therewith; but if 
the donor recover it is of no effect whatever. 

Delivery is an essential element of every valid gift A 
mere promise to give is of no legal effect 

» 

SAME— TITLE BY TESTAMENT AND BY CONTRACT. 

369. Title by testament is the title to personal 
property acquired at the death of the testator by 
> virtue of his last will. 

\ 369a. Title by contract is the title which is ac- 

. quired as the result of the performance of an 

agreement between successive owners of the prop- 
erty. 



Title by testament will be considered in the following 
chapter. The nature of contracts is the subject discussed 
in chapter 19. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

SUCCESSION AFTER DEATH. 

870-373. Succession in General. 

874-375. Testate Succession— Wills. 

87(J-377. Intestate Succession— Descent and Distribution. 

378. Escheat 

879-380. ExeciXtors and Administrators. 

SUCCESSION IN GENERAL. 

870. The law of succession is that branch of the 
substantive law which regulates the disposition of 
property alter the death of the owner. 

371. It is divided into two general divisions: 

(a) The law of testate succession, and 

(b) The law of intestate succession. 

372. Testate succession is that form of succes- 
sion which is governed by the last will of the de- 
ceased owner. When the owner has lefb a valid 
will, he is usually referred to as a ^'testator.'' 

373. Intestate succession is that form of succes- 
sion which, in the absence of a last will, is gov- 
erned by legal rules of descent and distribution. 
The owner who has died without leaving a valid 
will is ordinarily called an ^^intestate." 

It is supposed that in the most primitive times the con- 
ditions of holding property and of transmitting it to others 
were similar to those which exist among many of the sav- 
age tribes of the present day. There is in these tribes or- 
dinarily no such thing as individual ownership in land; th6 
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8oiI is held by the tribe, and hence the question of its trans- 
mission after death conld with difficulty arise. With regard 
to personalty, such property was usually limited to the re- 
sults of the hunt and the weapons which were used for hunt- 
ing and for purposes of defense. The friends of a deceased 
owner of such property believed that, unless it could be 
conveyed in some way to him in the spirit land, he would 
lack the implements necessary for his eternal happiness. 
Hence, upon his death, the property was killed, or broken, 
to render its condition proper for admission to the happy 
hunting grounds. There was no attempt, probably, to se- 
cure such chattels to the representatives of the dead man. 

The first step in the development of a law of succession 
was towards intestate succession. In the early times this 
took various forms. In some tribes the succession was 
through the female line; in others, through males. Among 
a certain race of South Australia, the rule is that, if a man 
dies without offspring, his personalty goes to the son of his 
brother. This is an illustration of the peculiar ideas which 
were once held as to the proper successor to the property 
of a deceased person. Except in the most savage races, 
however, there was always some provision for the disposi- 
tion of property after death. The right to make a will was 
of later growth, although traces of it are found early in his- 
tory. It does not usually exist except in civilized states. 
In Greece it was introduced by Solon, while in Bome it was 
recognized in the laws of the Twelve Tables. 

While the feudal system was in operation, the allodial 
lands were inheritable, passing usually down through the 
male line. But the fiefs or feuds were originally, on the 
continent, held for life only. When they became inherit- 
able, there was adopted what we know as the "right of 
primogeniture," which was a right on the part of the eldest 
son of the owner to succeed to that owner's feudal holdings. 
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The right of primogenitcire has profonndlj inflnenced the 
English law of succession, although it has affected the 
American law but little. 



TESTATE SUCCESSION— WILLS. 

374. A will is an instniment by which a person 
directs the succession of his property after his 
death. Until death it is subject to revocation by 
the person making it. 

376. So far as the will relates to real property, 
it is called a ^^devise"; if it disposes of personalty, 
it is to that extent referred to as a < ^testament." 
The instrument itself is often called a ^4ast will 
and testament." 

In England the right to dispose of personal properiiy by 
will is supposed to hare existed from the earliest times. 
But it has not been an unlimited power; for, according to 
Blackstone and Olanvil, so late as the reign of Henry IL, 
a man's goods were divided into three equal parts, one of 
which went to his. lineal descendants^ another to the wife, 
and the third was at his own disposal As to the disposal 
of real property by will, it is supposed that the right existed 
to some extent before the Norman Conquest, but that, upon 
the introduction of the feudal system at that time, it was 
suspended until again reviyed by the Statute of Wills 
passed in 1543. Since that time various other statutes have 
been passed to regulate the subject of testate succession, the 
general effect of which has been to allow the testator prac- 
tically the full control of the succession. In this country 
his right to regulate it is limited only by such antecedent 
rights as those of dower, curtesy, etc., and the rights of 
creditors. 
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nV^TESTATE SUCCESSION— DESCENT AND DISTRI- 
BUTION. 

378. "Descent,** or "inheritance," is a term prop- 
erly used only in reference to the succession of 
real property. The most approved term to indi- 
cate the succession of personal property is "dis- 
tribution.*' 

377. The descent and the distribution of prop- 
erty are governed in the States of the United 
States by statutes. In most States there exist two 
distinct statutes, one known as the "Statute of 
Descents" and the other as the "Statute of Distri- 
butions." Those who take realty under the Stat- 
ute of Descents, as heirs, are often different from 
those who take personal property by distribution. 

It is the theory of the law that the rules of descent and 
distribution make a disposition of the property which is 
what the average man would provide were he to make a 
will. It is his family which has the first claim upon him 
while living, and it is the family which is usually favored 
by the statutes relating to succession. Inasmuch, however, 
as the Statutes of Descent and of Distributions of the dif- 
ferent States differ widely In their provisions, it would be 
impossible to present them in detail. In most States per- 
sonalty does not go to the same set of successors as does 
real property. There are, however, a few States where the 
heir takes the chattels as welL 
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ESCHEAT. 

878. If the owner of property dies intestate, and 
without lawful heirs or distributees, his property 
escheats to the sj^ate. In most of the States of the 
Union the proceeds of property which has thus es- 
cheated are dedicated to the cause of public educa- 
tion. 

The rule of escheat is probably derived from the feudal 
system. If, under that system, a tenant received a grant 
to himself and his heirs, when neither he nor his heirs 
longer existed, the estate no longer existed, and the prop- 
erty reverted back to the lord of the fee. Under the old 
common law, therefore, the term "escheat" was applied prop- 
erly only to real property. In this country the state stands 
in a position similar to that of the lord of the fee, taking, 
not by any feudal rule, but by virtue of its sovereignty, such 
property as has no other owner. 

EXECUTOBS AND ADMINISTRATOBS. 

879. An executor is one who is appointed by a 
testator in his last will to carry out the directions 
contained in that instrument. 

380. An administrator is one who is appointed by 
a proper court to take charge of the property of a 
deceased person, and distribute it according to the 
will of the deceased or according to law.^ 

The appointment of an executor is one of the usual ele- 
ments of a will. But if the deceased died intestate, or if, 

1 The term "persoual representative" is a general one, indicating 
either an executor or an administrator. 
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In his will, no one is selected to settle the estate, or if the 
person selected declines to serve in snch a capacity, it is the 
duty of the court which has jurisdiction over such matters 
to appoint an administrator. If there is a will, the admin- 
istrator is guided by its directions. He is then called an 
"administrator with the will annexed.'^ In the absence of 
a will, he finds his rules of action in the statutes. - In either 
case, however, he is under the direct control of the court 
which has appointed him, and is instructed by such court in 
all matters of doubt 

The title to the real property of a deceased person yestSi 
at the time of the death, in the heir or devisee. But the 

distributee or legatee does not have the title to the per* 

» 

sonalty vested in him until later. That title goes at once 
to the execiitor or administrator, who holds it in trust un- 
til the estate is closed, when it is passed over by him to 
those who are entitled to it. 
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CONTRACTS. 

881. Definition of Contract 

882-383. Agreement 

384. Requisites of Enforceability* 

385. How Enforced. 
886-^89. Classification of Contracta 

890. Quasi Contract 

DEFINITION OP CONTRACT. 

881. A contract is an agreement the ftilflllment 
of whose promises is enforceable at law. 

We have seen that every subject owes certain duties to 
the state, being obliged to obej the laws when those laws 
are properly laid down by competent governmental authori- 
ty. The ground of this obligation is that such obedience is 
necessary to the fulfillment of the functions of the state, 
and therefore necessary to the welfare of society. By virtue 
of these obligations the subject is restricted in his freedom 
of action. He is obliged, for example, to pay taxes, and to 
refrain from the commission of crimes. The distinguish* 
ing feature of these restrictions is that they are imposed 
by law. 

In addition to the restrictions thus imposed, the subject 
Is able to bind himself by certain acts towards, or agree- 
ments with, his fellow subjects. If, for example, he should 
assault his neighbor, seriously injuring him, he might be 
obliged to compensate his neighbor therefor; and thus a 
relation similar to that of debtor and creditor would re- 
sult, though of different origin. But if he should purchase 

KL.LAW— 16 
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his neighbor's horse, and promise to pay for it on a certain 
daj, the tme relation of debtor and creditor wonld exist 
between them. 

The subject may, therefore, be a party to two sorts of re- 
lations, — one resulting in a control exerted by the state over 
him, based upon the necessity of government in every com- 
munity; the other involving a control exercised by him 
over one or more of his fellow subjects growing out of agree- 
ment (ex contractu) or out of wrongful act (ex delicto). 
The relations arising from the perpetration of wrongful 
acts towards other subjects, and the obligation arising there- 
from, form the subject-matter of the law of torts, which 
will be discussed later. When two or more persons enter 
into a legal relation by agreement, the law will enforce the 
fulfillment of the promises involved in such agreement, and 
the agreement itself is called a contract^ 

&The deflnitions of contract which are found In the books are 
various. Among the most celebrated are the foUowing: Blackstone: 
''An agreement, upon sufficient consideraticm, to do or not to do a 
IMUticular thing." 2 Bl. Gomm. 442. Anson: "An agreement, en- 
forceable at law, made between two or more persona, by which 
rights are acquired by one or more to acts or forbearances on the 
part of the other or others." Anson, Gont. 0. Parsons: "An agree- 
ment between two or more parties for the doing or the not doing 
of some particular thing." 1 Pars. Ck)nt 0. Justice Freedman: 
'^he union of two or more minds in a thing done or to be done.'* 
Diets V. Parish, 63 How. Pr. 221. Bishop: "A promise from one or 
more persons to another or others, either made in fact or created 
by the law, to do or refrain from some lawful thing; being also 
under the seal of the promisor, or being reduced to a Judldal rec-' 
crd, or being accompanied by a valid omsideraticm, or being exe- 
cuted and not being in a form forbidden or declared Inadequate by 
law." Bish. OoDt par. 22. Savigny: "The agreement of several 
persons in a concurrent declaration of intention, whereby their legal 
relations are determined." Sav. Hist Rom. Law, I 140. Holland: 
•«An expression of agreement, entered into by several, by which 
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It is obTions that there may be agreements the obliga- 
tion of whose promises is of a moral or social nature merely; 
as when A. agrees to dine with his friend B. on a certain 
day. There are, on the other hand, rights which are en- 
forceable at law, which do not originate in agreement, as 
those growing out of torts. But it is only when the two ele- 
ments, agreement and enforceability at law, are both pres- 
ent that a contract exists. 



AGBEEMEITF. 

882. An agreement is the comnmnlcation by two 
or more persons to each other, on the one hand of 
one or more promises to do or refrain firom doing 
something, and on the other of a willingness to 
rely on the promises so made 

883« The idea of an agreement involves 

(a) Two or more parties naturally compe- 

tent to enter into it; 

(b) Mutual assent; 

(o) Oommunication to each other of their 
mutual assent. And it is flirther 
necessary 

(d)i That the subject-matter with reference 
to which they agree shall be the do- 
ing or not doing of some act or acts. 
In other words, it must be some- 
thing more than the concurrence in 
a mere abstract proposition. 

tights tai petsonam an created against one or more of them.** Hon. 
Jnr. 220. PoUock: "Brery agreement and promise enforcealtfe at 
law Is a contract** PoL Oont !• 
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Natural OompetcTicy of Parties. 

It is sufficient for oar purposes to refer the term ''agree- 
ment" to the Latin phrase "aggregatio mentium," * or "meet- 
ing of the minds." As it would be impossible to conceive 
of such a meeting without the participation of at least two 
sane minds, it follows that no agreement can take place 
without two or more parties capable of giving an intelli- 
gent assent. It follows also that drunkenness, Insanity, or 
any mental condition in which common intelligence is al> 
seiit renders a person naturally incompetent to become a 
party to an agreement of any kind so long as the disability 
continues. 

Mutual Assent, 

The parties must not only be capable of an intelligent 
assent, but they must actually give their assent; and the 
assent of both must be to precisely the same thing, at the 
same instant of time. Consequently, if one consents to a 
certain thing, and the other assents to it only with modi- 
fications; or if one consents to it at one time and the other 
at a different time, — no agreement arises therefrom. 

Oommunieation. 

There is, of course, no agreement until the mutual assent 
is communicated between the parties. While the assent of 
both parties must be at the same instant of time, it is not 
necessary that the communication should be simultaneous. 
This would be impracticable in most instances. As a rule, 
the law requires communications to be made by the two par- 
ties within a reasonable time of each other; and what is 
to be regarded as a reasonable time depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. Communication may be 

>The word ^'agreement" is probably derived directly ftom the 
French "agreer/' but the phrase "aggregatio mentium" eaqjkresses its 
meaning so exactly that It la referred to here. 
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* 

either by written or spoken words, or bj conduct; op par- 
tially by one and partially by the other. 

Subject-Matter, 

An agreement, in this sense, must refer to some act or 
acts to be performed by one or more of the parties. - It must 
be concrete, not merely speculative. It must have a prac- 
tical bearing on human action. 

BEQUISITES OF ENFORCEABILITY. 

884. In order to render snch an agreement en- 
forceable at law, it must, in addition ito these nat- 
ural requisites, conform to certain legal require- 
ments. T^e law enforces contracts in order to pre- 
vent disappointment of w^ell-founded expectations, 
and, in order to insure that the expectation of the 
performance of a promise in an agreement is well 
founded, it insists — 

(a) That the pcurties shall be legally competent 

to contract; 

(b) That the promises be supported by consid- 

eration moving to the promisor, or be en- 
tered into by means of certain formalities; 

(c) That the act promised be not impossible, 

illegal, or of evil tendency; 

(d) That the subject-matter be of some money 

value; and 

(e) That the agreement shall primarily affect 

the rights and duties of the parties there- 
to, rather than those of third persons. 

Legal Competency of Parties, 

The law requires, in addition to natural competency^ that 
the parties possess certain other qualifications, in order that 
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their contract be binding npon thenL For example, a per- 
son cannot make ordinary contracts nntil he is 21 yean of 
age. Again, a married woman was, at common law, en- 
tirely without capacity to contract, and her right to do so is 
still somewhat limited. If any such incapacity exists in the 
parties, the law will not enforce their contract. 

CormderaHon cr Form. 

Consideration consists of some benefit to the promisor, or 
detriment to the promisee, which forms the motive for the 
making of the promise. In order that an agreement be 
legally enforceable, its promises must be based upon a con- 
sideration which is of some value in the eye of the law, or 
it must have been entered into with the formalities of seal- 
ing, or judicial record. If no such formality or considera- 
tion is present, the agreement is referred to as a nudum 
pactum, or naked compact, and is of no legal validity. 

Impo88fibiiUyf UlegalUyj or EcU Tendency. 

If the act promised is Impossible of performance, the law 
presumes that there could be no reasonable expectation of 
its performance on the part of the promisee, and will not 
punish the promisor for the breach of his agreement. If 
it be illegal, as the law will not encourage any person in 
the violation of its own principles, such an agreement will 
not receive its sanction. Nor will one which, while not di- 
rectly illegal, is yet opposed to the policy of the law, or to 
public policy. 

Valuable Subject-Matter. 

The subject-matter must be reducible to a money value; 
that is, the act promised must be worth something. If it 
cannot be so reduced, the benefit to be derived from it is so 
vague that the law will not interfere to preserve the prom- 
isee from disappointment The value need not be larg^ 
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but it most be of a soiBcient magnitude^ and of rach a na- 
ture that it can be meaaured by a money standard. 

Effect. 

It is plain that two persons cannot, by agreement between 
themselves, impose contractual obligations upon a third 
person, who is not a party to the transaction. It is there- 
f(H*e one of the elements of a legal contract that the prom- 
ises impose liability only upon the parties who make theuL 
Third persons cannot be forced into the contractual rela- 
tion without their consent 

HOW ENFOBCED. 

386. The law enforces fhe provisions of the oon- 
traot either — 

(a) By compelling spedflc performance of its 

promises, or 

(b) By awarding damages for its breach to be 

paid by fhe party in fault to the party 
injured thereby. 

m 

By ''specific performance of a contract" is meant the com- 
pelling a party to do what he has promised to do in his 
agreement The awarding of damages for the breach of a 
contract is the most usual method of enforcing it, specific 
performance being resorted to only in those cases where the 
mere payment of damages is not deemed an adequate 
remedy. The granting of specific performance is one of the 
leading subjects of equity jurisdiction. 

OLASSIFIOATION OF OONTRAOTS. 

886. There are three different classifications of 
contracts recognized by the courts, — ^the first based 
upon the character of the promises as to time of 
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performance, whether present or ftitore; the sec-^ 
ond having for Its basis the form In which the 
contract is e3q)ressed; and the third de pending 
upon the mode of proof! 

887. As to the present or future performance of 
their promises, contracts are either executed or 
executory. An executed contract is one whose 
promises are wholly performed. An executory 
contract is one where something yet remains to 
be done. If one -party has fulfilled his promise, 
while the other has not, the contract is said to be 
executed as to one and executory as to the other. 

It must be admitted that the terms '^executed" and ^exeo- 
utory^ are used bj some legal writers In relation to contract 
in senses different from those stated aboye. The better an- 
thorities, however, seem to regard an executed contract as 
one whose promises are wholly performed on both sides.* 
Strictly speaking, sach a transaction would not be a con- 
tract, as it inyolves no outstanding obligation, and there- 
fore its promises can hardly be said to be enforceable at 
law; but in legal theory there must have been such obliga- 
tions at some time, though perhaps of merely momentary 
duration, and the definition is thus upheld. 

388. As to form, contracts are divided into con- 
tracts of record, specialties^ and parol oontracts. 

t This is the view taken by Mr. Bishop and by the writer on "0>n- 
tracts" in the American and English Encyclopedia of Law: ''Exe- 
cuted contracts are not properly contracts at all. The term is used 
to signify rights in property which have been acquired by means 
of contract The parties are no longer bound by a contractual tie." 
8 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, 824. For another yiew, see Anson, Oont 
p. 13, note. 
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^^Contraots of record" is the name applied to a dass 
of obligations which are made and entered in the 
records of a court. A specialty, or deed, is a con- 
tract under seal. A parol or simple contract is one 
which is neither under seal nor of record, but is 
informal in its character. 

In some contracts of record, as in recognizances,* the ele- 
ment of agreement is usually present. In others, as judg- 
ments, it is almost invariablj absent, and therefore the 
term "contract," as applied to them, is a misnomer. This 
usage of the term is so frequent, however, that it cannot 
be ignored.* A specialty is said to be the only true formal 
contract of the common law, it deriving its validity from 
the seal alone. It has long been settled that there is no 
such distinct class of contracts as '^contracts in writing." 
All contracts not under seal or of record are parol con- 
tracts, whether oral or written.* The writings is merely use- 
ful as definitely proving the terms of the agreement. CJon- 
fiideration is a necessary element of every parol contract 
Without it, such a contract is of no validity. 

889. As to their mode of proof, contracts are 
divided into express contracts and implied con- 
tracts. An express contract is one In which the 
terms of the agreement are communicated openly, 
by language or its equivalent. An implied con- 

« A recognizance is defined as "an obUgatlon of record whicb a man 
enters into before some court of record or magistrate duly autborlzed, 
wltb condition to do some particular act" 2 Tldd, Prac. 1131. Tbe 
most common example of tbls kind of obligation is wbat is known as 
''bail*' in criminal cases. 

s See Rae t. Hulbert, 17 111. 572; Morse y. Tappen, 3 Gray, 411. 
Judgments come more properly under the bead of '^Quasi Contracts." 

• See Rann y. Hughes, 7 Term. R. 350, note. 
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tract is one where there is no open and direct 
oommnnicatlon of assent, but assent is presumed 
from, the drcumstances of the case. 

^The only difference between an express and an implied 
contract," said Parke, B., in tlie case of Manzetti v. Wil- 
liams/ ^is in the mode of proof. An express contract is 
proved by direct evidence; an implied contract by circum- 
stantial evidence. Whether the contract be proved by evi- 
dence direct or circumstantial, the consequences resulting 
must be the same.'' 

QUASI CONTRACT. 

390. Quasi contract, or contract implied in the 
law, denotes a relation in which an obligation anal- 
ogous to that of contract is imposed, without 
agreement, to meet the natural justice of the case. 

Perhaps the most common example of this kind of obliga- 
tion is the case where one person has, by mistake or other- 
wise, paid money which another should have paid. The 
law will compel the latter to refund to the former the 
amount so exx)ended. The remedy being the same as if 
there had been an actual agreement to refund, the obliga- 
tion is termed ''quasi ex contractu," or ''in the nature of con- 
tract^' 

T 1 Bam. & AdoL ilS. 
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SPECIAL CONTRACTS, 

801-802. Oontractfl of Sale—Tbeir Nature and BeqnliitM. 
883-304. The Statute of Frauds. 
805-308. Bzecutory and Executed. 

807-396. Bailments— Their General Nature. 
808-400. Classification. 

401. UablUty of the Bailee. 
402^406. Exceptional Bailees. 

400. Innkeepers and Common Carrlenu 

407-408. Negotiable Contracts. 
40&-411. Bills of Exchange. 
412-413. Promissory Notes. 

414. Words of Negotiability. 
416^10. Methods of Transfer. 

417-418. Contract of Suretyship. 

410. The Statute of Frauda 

420. Discharge of the Surety. 

421. Indemnity. 
422-424. Contract of Insurance. 

42S. Insurable Interest 

OONTRAOTS OF SALE— THEIB NATUBB AKD SEQin- 

SITEa 

391. A contraot of sale is an^agreement to trans- 
fer the title to a chattel in consideration of a price 
Injnoney^ 

892. To a valid contract of sale, there are four 
requisites: 

QblI Parties competent to contract* 

(b) Mutual assent. 

(c) A chattel to be sold. 

(d) A price. 
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The subjects respecting which contracts may be made are 
almost infinite in their variety, and the general principles 
of the law relating to them are sometimes modified to meet 
the requirements of a peculiar subject-matter. Hence 
It becomes necessary to consider certain special classes of 
contracts which, from peculiarities in the matters to which 
they relate, are goyemed by special rules not applicable to 
contracts in general. Of these, the most important are 
the QgntractjiLflale, the^ontract^of bailment, the negotiable 



contract, the contrac t of insurance, and the nnnt r^^^t of 
suretyship^ "~ 

The requirement of competent parties and of mutual as- 
sent applies to contracts of sale to the same extent as to 
contracts in general. The peculiarity of this contract is 
that it has for its object the transfer of the title to a chat- 
tel from one to another, and that this transfer be in consid- 
eration pf mfiTnty It is therefore distinypiishea f rom a 
contract of e xchange, which is based upon a consideration 
other than money. 

SAM&-THE STATUTE OF FRAUDS* 

893. The English Statute of Frauds was passed 
in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Charles 
n. (1677). Sections 4 and 17 of this statute have 
been adopted in the majority of the American 
States. 

894. Section 17 of the Statute of Frauds enacts 
that *^no contract for the sale of any goods, wares 
and merchandises for the yrioe of £10 sterling or 
ugsrarda^hall be allowed to be good, except tiie. 
^y^r_shalL accept, part of the goods so sold and 
actually receive the same; or^ ^give something in 
earnest to bind the bargain or in part paymept; or 
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be made and^^lSi^edlby the jpartifis to be diarged 
ByTiuch contract, or their agents thereunto author- 
ized.'' 

The effect of this statute on contracts of sale which do 
not comply with its terms is to make them unenforceable 
in the courts. It does not stamp them as illegal, but mere- 
ly withdraws the legal remedies which might otherwise be 
resorted to. 

This section of the Statute of Frauds applies only to con- 
tracts of sale where the thing to be sold is of the price of 
£10 or more. In this country the amount mentioned as the 
minimum ranges from f30 to 1300, but is usually placed 
at {50. 

There may be an oral as well as a written compliance 
with this section. A^writisg. ifl_ required only when there 
lias^be^.Mither a partial delivery and acceptance of the 
thing fifjijj_f^n the tinft hnndj ner a part payment of the price, 
on theother. 



SAME— EXECUTORY AND EXECUTED. 

896. Contracts of sale may be either executed or 
executory. An "e xecuted i contract of sale, o xT^ 
j^^Qj^ag^y 18 one -where the title to the chattel has 
passed. An executory contract of sale is one by 
which it is agreed that the title shall pass at some 
ftiture time. 

396. Whether the title has passed or not depends 
^IT^n t!^9 iif^» ^w4 *^ntr >rf>A^^jftyHA« The delivery of 
the projterty from seller to buyer is not a conclu- 
«ive test. 



It sometimes becomes Jmportant to determine the exact 
time when the title passes. Buppose, for example, the 
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property has been delirered to the buyer, and Is destroyed 
by Are or accident while it is in his possession. If the title 
has passed, the loss is his; if not, it is that of the seller. 
Again, the title may pass although the goods are still in 
the custody of the seller. If they are destroyed after the 
lassage of the title, the loss falls upon the purchaser, 
although they have never been delivered to him. 

BAILMENTS— THEIB QENEBAL NATURE. 

897. A ^^jSallment^ ^ delivery of person a l prop-. 
mtj^toT a partic^ar purpose, accomsagifidJb£_a^ 
contract s egress or. implied, by which the teirizis 
and conditions of the delivery are spedfled. 

398. A bailment is distingnislied troixi a sale by 
the &ct that in case of the former the title remains 
in the bailor, while in a sale it passes to the pur- 
chaser. 



A bailment is oftpn dpfln^^ f a ho q ^^n^oiy nf pArw^TiAl 
Jgropertj without thA pftaang^ nf thP fitlPj ^nd fljift Ir, for 

practical purposes, a good definition. In all true bail- 
ments, however, there is not only a delivery, but also a 
contractual arrangement which regulates the rights and 
duties of the parties. Thus, i fCA. delivers his wafch tcTB y 
a jeweler, to be repaired, there is a contract, usually ex- 
pressed, by which B. agrees to repair the watch, and keep 
it safely, and return it to A. when called for; while A., on 
his part, agrees to pay for the service a certain sum. This 
is an example of a typical bailme nt It is sometimes said 
that an accompanying contract is not always necessary; 
and the case is cited of one who has goods placed in his 
carriage without his knowledge, and drives away with 
them. Here is a delivery, but certainly no agreement to 



fc.' 
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assmae anj bailment responsibility; yet the liaw will treat 
the one who thus has the custody of goods thmst npon 
him as nnder a certain liability for their safe-keeping. 
This liability is by virtue of a .quasi contract, and it would 
seem more proper to refer to the delivery in such a case 
as a quasi bailment, because the true contractual element 
which has long been regarded as the essential to a bail- 
ment proper does not exist 

SAME— CLASSIFICATIOIT. 

899. Tbfi leading form s of bailment at the com- 
mon law were; 

(a^ ^ ^Cepositam i or a deposit of go ods with an- 
other ^^y flftffwVftApiTig r-^finnnt recom- 




(b) f!nnnmftjfttnTW^ Or a yratUJtOP a ''^Mf 

(c) Mandatom, or bailment for the purpose of 
some gratnitoTia serv ice upon the chattel. 

(d) PlynnSt or/l)aw n5 the delivery of a chattel 
to be held as security for a debt. 

►catiof including 

(1) A loa n foaiidge, and 

(2) A deliver y for the purpose of having 

some service pftr^^^'^^^i UPM t-^*^ 
chattel 'fy y the bailee^ fpr which he 
is Jo he compensated. 

400. A more modern classification of bailmenis is 
that which divides them into: 

(a) ?ft1]mftTlti« ^^^ ^^^ A-gniiirfvA benefit of the 

bailor; 

(b) Those for the exclusive benefit of the bailee; 

and 

(c) Those for the benefit of both parties. 

m 
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The common-law classification was merely an enumer^ 
ation pf some of the leading forms of bailment It was 
based upon no particular principle of classification. It 
was adopted from the Roman law. It was later seen that 
a more practical division of bailments was to be found, 
based upon the principle of the benefit which the parties 
derive from the transaction. Such a classification is useful 
because it measures the liability of the bailee for injuries to 
the goods. For— 

SAME— LIABILITY OF THE BAILER 

401. It is a general principle of the law of bail- 
ments that the liability of the bailee for injuries to 
the goods which he holds is dependent upon the 
benefit which the respective parties derive trom, the 
bailment; that is: 

(a) Where the bailment is for the e xclusive 

benefit of the bailor, the bailee is liable 
only. J^ the results of gross neglj^no6> 

(b) Where it is for the benefit of both parties, 

he is liable for ordinary negligence. 

(c) Where it is for the bailee's exclusive J^ene- 

fit, he is liable even for slight negligence. 

It is difficult to define these three different degrees of 
negligence. What is gross negligence depends very largely 
upon the surrounding circumstances. The same act might 
under different circumstances constitute any of the three 
different degrees. Ordinary negligence is the absence of 
that degree of care which an ordinarily prudent man would 
exercise under the circumstances. Slight negligence is 
less in degree than this, while gross negligence is greater. 
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SAME— EXCEPTIONAL BAILEES. 

402. There are certain extraordinary bailments 
to which these general roles of liability do not ap- 
ply. The most important of these are those inci- 
dent to the vocations of the innkeeper and the 
common carrier. 

403. An innkeeper is a person who undertakes to 
provide lodging and necessaries for all travelers 
who may require snch entertainment, and are able 
and willing to pay therefor. 

404. A guest is a traveler who receives accom- 
modations at an inn. 

An innkeeper should be distinguished from a mere board- 
ing-house keeper^ The difference between the two is stated 
in a leading case to be as follows: '^. a. boarding house 
the guest is under an express contxaet, at a certain rate, 
for a certain period of time. But in an inn there is no 
#>TprPflfl ^ngnff^mfnt; the guest, being on his way, is enter- 
tained from day to day, according to his business, upon an 
implied contract" The keeper of a boarding house may 
accept or refuse one. who applies for entertainment ;J^u^th^ 
innkeeper, holding himself out as ready to accommodate the 
public generally, must receive all who ask for entertain- 
ment,, proTlded they, conduct themselves properly, and are 
able and willing to pay for their accommodations. 

The relation of innkeeper and g^est exists between the 
proprietor of the inn and transients who receive the ac- 
conmiodations of the house. An inn may, and usually does, 
have boarders who have entered into an express contract 
for accommodations for a greater or less time; but it is 
only for the benefit of the transient customers — ^the^guests^" 

BL.LAW— 10 
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properly so called — ^that the extraordinary bailment liabil- 
ities of the innkeeper ar6 imposed* 

406 . A common carr ier ia a person who under- 
takes to transport from one place to another the 
goods of all persons who may choose to employ 
him for that purpose. ' 



/ 

><*■ 



In order to constitute himself a common carrier, it is not 
necessary that the person hold himself out as willing to 
receive and transport all species of goods. He may restrict 
his offer to certain kinds; but, having once assumed the 
business of common carrier, he is obliged to carry for all 
persons indiscriminately. 

Carriers of goods may be either private carriers or com- 
mon carriers. A private carrier is one who carries under 
special contract, without holding himself out to the world 
as ready to carry the goods of all who present their goods 
for transportation. The liability of private carriers for 
injuries to goods intrusted to them is governed by the gen- 
eral bailment law ; but common carriers subject themselves 
to an extraordinary liability. 

SAME— INNKEEPEB8 AND COMMON 0ABBIEB8. 

 

406. By the weight of authority. -inn keepers 
and common carr iers are each liable , as insurers, 
for any lo ss or ininr g to prop ei^ inferngtiAii f^ thfiii' 
care which is not caused by 

(a) The act of Qod: 

(b) The public enemy; or 

(c) The act or neglig^ence of the owner himself. 

The reason of the extraordinary liability imposed upon 
persons engaged in these vocations grows out of the public 
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nature of the employment It is well known that In early 
times the continental inns were frequently resorted to by 
banditti for purposes of plunder, and the hosts were often 
found to be in league with the robbers. No transient guest 
was secure in his i)erson or property. The condition of 
affairs in England was much different, because of this salu- 
tary proTision of the common law, which made the keei)er 
of such a house resiK)n8ible for the safety of the goods of 
his guest. It became his interest not to rob, but to protect, 
the wayfarer who came to partake of his hospitality. 

The law also recognized that there was a peculiar temp- 
tation incident to the carrier's employment. Obliged to 
pass through lonely ways, which were often infested with 
highwaymen, the pursuit of his calling would often be 
dangerous if he did not have an understanding with the rob- 
ber class. The inducements to collude were strong, and 
the opportunity to do so without detection was great Pub- 
lic polii^ seemed to demand that the carrier should assume 
liability as an insurer of the safety of the goods. 

msaOTIABLE OONTBAOTa 

407. A negotiable oontract is one fhe righte un- 
der which may be so transferred, by the delivery 
or Indorsement of the writing by which they are 
evidenced^ as to e nable the transferee to sue in his 
own name^ subject to no equities bet^creen prior 
parties. 

408. The writing by which such a contract is 
evidenced is called a ** negotiable instrument." The 
principal kinds of negotiable instruments are^liiUs 
of exc hange, jpromissory notes, and checks. 

It was a rule of the common law that choses in action 
could not be assigned. Courts of equity, however, would 
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allow an assignment to be made subject to certain condi- 
tions. They would uphold an assignment made upon suffi- 
cient consideration when proper notice of such assignment 
had been given to the person against whom the right was 
to be enforced. But the assignee took the chose subject 
to all defenses which might have been introduced against 
the assignor. In other words, he took it subject to the 
''equities'' between the original parties. By statutes in 
England and In this country, choses in action are now made 
assignable at law, subject to substantially the same restric- 
tions which prevail in the equity courta 

But from time immemorial there was an exception to the 
common-law rule preventing such an assignment This 
was in the case of bills of exchange, which might be so 
drawn as to be capaUe of passing from hand to hand by 
mere indorsement or delivery. And, by the statute of 3 & 4 
Anne, promissory notes were also made capable of being so 
transferred. These bills and notes were not only excep- 
tions to the common-law rule forbidding assignment, but 
to the equitable and statutory rules as well; for not only 
could they be assigned, but if the assignee was a bona fide 
holder for value, and without notice of the equities between 
the Original parties, he took the instrument free from such 
equities. In other words, he took the rights which the 
instrument, on its face, purported to give him. This pecul- 
iar quality of bills and notes, which at present applies also 
to checks, distinguishes them from instruments which aie 
merely assignable. The quality itself is called '^negotia- 
bility.'' 

SAME— BILLS OF KKCKAHQS. 

409. A bill of ezcliange or a draft is an tmcoiidi- 
tional ,f&rd@r foi" the payment of a certain sum of 
money at a specified time. 
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410. The person making fhe order is called fhe 
^^drawer"; the person to whom it is made, the 
^^drawee''; and the person to whom the money is 
ordered paid, the M payee.'' 

411. T hejayee has no rights aa snch agai nst the 
drawee until the biU has been accepted by the lat- 
ter. By accepting the biU, the drawee promises 
to pay it according to its terms. After acoeptancey 
fhe drawee, is called the <*|U)ceptor/' 

A mere order on another for the payment of money does 
not) of course^ have the effect of blndhig that other, for one 
man cannot impose contractual liability upon another with- 
out that other's consent. The order amounts merely to ai^ 
offer, and an acceptance is necessary before any contrac- 
tual rights arise. When accepted, however, there is a com- 
plete contract 

The ordinary form of a bill of exchange is: 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1896. 

''At sight, pay to A. B., or order, one thousand dollars, 
Talue received, and charge to the account of G. D. 

^o the First National Bank of Chicago, HI." 

The bill is usually accepted by the acceptor writing the 
word ^Accepted," with his signature, on the instrument. 



.^B 



SAME— raOMISSOBY NOTES. ^ 

-*^ — - 

412. A proQiissory note is an unconditional writ- 
ten^^proznise^ to pay a certain Bjum of money at a 
gpedfled time. 

413. J^e person making the promise is usually 
referred to as the *^mak^:!^ the one to whom the 
promise is made is called thq[^ayee.^ 



J" 
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The form of a promissory note is usually as follows: 

"Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1896. 

"One year from date, for value received, I promise to pay 
to A« B., or order, one hundred dollars, at the First National 
Bank of Cleveland. a D.* 

SAME— WOBDS OF NEGOTIABILITY. 

414. In order that a biU or note be negotiable, it 
Jtnust^ont^bi j>n its fwe words of negotiability. 

Bills and notes are either negotiable or nonnegotiable. 
Negotiability is indic ated by maUng the note or bULpijable 
to order or to bearer. Thus, if it is payable to ^A« or or- 
der,** to *^A. or be arer,^ **to the _qpder.of . A.,** or merely **to 
bearer,'^ it is negotiable, but not so if it is merely payable 
to^A.'' 

, ^ SAME— METHODS OF TBANSFEB. 

\'/  ^ S. 

^ \/ ^ , 416. A bill or note payable tcf^^ gBrlB tranaf er^ 

able by me re jAelivery. An isisl^i^nt. 

^.d^^^xfiquireaizLdoraeixxent for _ite . transfer. 

416. By indorsement is meant the transfer of a 
negotiable instrument by some writing on the in- 
strument itself. Indorsement must be accompanied 
by the delivery of the instrument in order to work 
a valid transfer thereof. 

Indorsement may be either in Mank or special. An in- 
dorsement in blank is usually effected by the indorser's 
writing his name upon the back of the bill or note. The 
result of a blank indorsement is to make the instrument 
transferable by mere delivery. A special indorsement is 
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one which directs payment to a particular person or his 
order; e. g.: *Tay to the order of G. H. [Signed] A. B.** 



CONTBACT OF SUBETYSHIP. 

417. A contract of suretyship is a contract by 
"v^liidh one person becomes responsible for the debt| 
de&tQt, or miscarriage of another. 

418. The one who thus becomes responsible for 
another's de&ult is called a *< surety"; the one for 
whose default he becomes responsible is referred 
to as the ^^principaL" 

The terms '^oretyship'' and ^gnaranty,'' though often 
used as synonymous with each other^ are not to be used in- 
discriminately. A surety is one who becomes responsible 
for the default of another at the same time when the princi- 
pal becomes bound, in view of the same consideration, and, 
when the contract is reduced to writing, by the same in- 
strument. The guarantor, however, becomes such at a dif- 
ferent time from that when his principal is bound, by a dif- 
ferent instrument, and often upfbn a separate consideration. 
The principal and surety are bound on the same contract, 
while the guarantor's obligation is purely collateral. A typ- 
ical example of a contract of suretyship is found in an or- 
dinary bond, by which both principal and sureties are /^eld 
and flrmly bound" jointiy to the obligee. 

SAME— THE STATUTE OF FBAUDS. 

419. The fourth section of the Statute of Frauds 
provides that **no action shall be brought whereby 
to charge any executor or administrator upon any 
special promise to answer damages out of his own 
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estate; or whereby to charge the defendant upon 
any special promise to answer for the debt, deftiult 
or miscarriage of another person; or to charge any 
person upon any agreement made in consideration 
of marriage; or upon any contract or sale of lands, 
tenements or hereditaments, or any interest in or 
concerning them; or upon any agreement that Is 
not to be performed within the space of one year 
from the making thereof; unless the agreement 
upon which such action shall be brought, or some 
memorandum or note thereof^ shall be in writing, 
and signed by the party to be charged therewith or 
some other person thereunto by him lawftilly 
authorized.'' Consequently, the contract of surety* 
ship must be in writing, in order to be valid. 

The words ^anj special promise to answer for the debt, 
default or miscarriage of another person'' obyiously include 
contracts of guaranty as well as contracts of suretyship. 

SAME— DISOHABGE OF THE SIJBETY. 

420. As a general rule, any act on the part of the 
creditor which discharges the principal debtor dis- 
charges the surety; and the latter is also discharged 
by any material alteration in the terms of the 
original liability without his consent. 

Thus, if the time of payment is ertended for a definite pe- 
riod after payment is due, without the surety's consent, he 
is discharged As it has been expressed : '^The obligor and 
the obligee are bound to know that, if they find it conven- 
ient to change or vary the terms of the original contract^ 
they must seek the assent of the surety, because it is his 
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contract as well as theirs; and, if th^ will not do so, thqr 
take npon themselyes the hazard, and thus loosen the bonds 
id the surety.*' 

SAME— INBEMHITT. 

421. If the principal fSedls to meet his obligation, 
and the surety pays it or any part of it, the latter 
may recover from the former the amount so ex- 
pended in his behalf. 

The liability of the principal to reimburse the surety for 
money expended by reason of his default is quasi contract- 
ual. In the absence of an express contract to indenmifjr, the 
law will create a liability to do so^ eyen though the prin- 
cipal protest against such liability. 

OONTBAOT OF INSUBAVOE. 

422. A oontract of insurance is one whereby one 
person undertakes to compensate another if that 
other shall suffer loss. 

423. If the contract of insurance is reduced to 
writing, the instrument by which it is evidenced 
is called a *< policy.'' 

424. Contracts of insurance are of different kinds, 
according to the nature of the loss against whidh a 
person is insured. The most common kinds of in- 
surance are: 

(a) Fire insurance; 

(b) Marine insurance; 

(o) Accident insurance; and 
(d) Life insurance. 
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Perhaps no yalid distinction can be drawn between the con- 
tract of insurance and the ordinary wagering contract The 
law haSy in recent years, condemned the ordinary wager, on 
the ground that it is demoralizing in its tendencies, bnt has 
always npheld insurance against loss as an exception to its 
sweeping rule which refuses to enforce gambling transac- 
tions. The contract of insurance is a contract of indemnity, 
and seems to be a necessity in the modem oonmierclal 
world. A learned writer has said: ^t is the most light- 
ened and benevolent form which the projects of self-intanest 
ever took. It is in fact, in a limited sense and a practicable 
method, the agreement of a community to consider the 
goods of its indiYidual members as common. It is an agree- 
ment that those whose fortune it shall be to haye more 
than average success shall resign the surplus in favor of 
those who have less.** It is an agieonent that those who 
have more than the average of misfortune shall, for a con- 
sideration, be relieved from the results thereof. 

It is customary, though not absolutely necessary, to re- 
duce the contract of insurance to the form of a policy. IHre 
insurance indemnifies against the results of Are; marine 
insurance against the perils of the sea; accident insurance 
against unforeseen injuries; and life insurance against pre- 
mature death. 



8AMB— INSXJBABLB INTEBEST. 

426. The sabject-matter of the insurance must be 
something in which the person who seeks insur- 
ance has an interest. 

If one wishes to have his property Insured against ftre^ he 
may do so; but he would not be allowed to insure another's 
property, in which he had no interest, because of the temp- 
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tation in which he would be placed to destroy the property 
in order to secure the amount of the insurance money. In 
other words, he cannot be insured against that which is 
no loss to him. The same principle holds true in all forms 
of insurance; 
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OHAPTEB XXL 



AGBNOT. 

426. The Relation In Genent 

427-428. The Parties to the Relation. 

429. Unlawful Agencies. 

430. The Creation of the Relation. 
481-432. Ratlflcatlon. 

488. Termination of the Relation. 



THE BELATION IN GENERAL. 

426. Agency Is a relation existing where one i>6r-^ 
son has authority to represent another in business 
transactions. A person "who so represents another 
is called an <* agent"; the one whom he represents 
is known as the ^^principal.'' 

The complexity of modem business life makes it impossl* 
ble for men to perform all necessary commercial fonctions 
in person. One who is the proprietor of a large bnsiness 
establishment mnst obviously confine his personal attention 
to a comparatiTely few of its most important concerns^ while 
the vast number of minor details must be attended to by 
subordinates. Again, one person may have business inter- 
ests which demand his attention at the same time in places 
widely removed from each other, in which case the services 
of an agent must, of course, be had. Furthermore^ cor> 
porations, which exist only in contemplation of law, must 
necessarily act through agents. As the conunercial inter^ 
course of our country expands, agency, in its various tanxiB^ 
tends to become a more and more important topic of the law. 

It is, however, not only in business transactions, but slsa 
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In merely mechanical mc^tters, tliat there is a necessity for 
utilizing the services of others. But une who is employed 

bat is a ^'servant" There is a close similarity between the 
relations of master and servant and of principal and agent. 
It is usually held that the true distinction between them is 
that agencg involves theuse^ of more or less discretionary 
power in t he agent^ while service is a relation in which the 
servant is bound to obey in detail all the lawful commands 
of the master, being constantly under the latter's control. 
While agency is thus distinguished from the relation of 
master and servant, it is also necessary to disting p^^ff^ ^t 
fron^the relation existing where one person undertal^es to 
perform a certain work for another a s an indep endent con- 
^tractOE. The servant has practically no discretionary pow- 
ers, while thejndfiEendent co ntractor has full discre tion ex- 
.^eept-R^ fa^ jaft^e has limited himself by the terms of his 
contract.^ Th e -^ ag ent\ stands midway between the two. 
While he has a certain degree "brdiscretion^he is also sut 
ject, to a certain extent, to the control of his principal. An 
illustration will make these distinctions clear. Let us sup- 
pose that Mr. A. wishes to build a house. Two courses are 
open to him: He may take charge of the work himself, 
buying the materials, and employing the workmen; or he 
may enter into a contract with a i)erson who is accustomed 
to build houses for others, in which that person agrees to 
bring into existence a house according to the specified plans. 
This person is an independent contractor, for he merely un- 
dertakes to produce a completed result He is not subject 
to the directions of Mr. A. Let us suppose, further, that 
the independent contractor finds it necessary to purchase 
material for such a house at a distant place. If it is not 
convenient for him to make this purchase in person, he 
will naturally delegate authority to make it to another; 
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and as such a mission must necessarily Involye a certain 
amount of discretion, both as to the selection of the ma- 
terial and a£l to the determination of the price, the person 
undertaking it is an agent The independent contractor, 
having secured his material, employs masonsi carpenters, 
etc., who are, of course, merely servants. 

THE PABTIES TO THE BELATION. 

427. It is a general role that any person may be 
ft rrlnrliMnl in a particnlar transaction who is oapa- 
ble of executing the transaction himsel 

428. Any person may be an^agen^ except an ln« 
sane person and a child of tender 



Thus, an infant may do any act through an agent which 
he is capable of doing in his own person, his capacity, how- 
ever, being very limited; for, as has been seen, he is not 
allowed to bind himsdf except for necessaries. A married 
woman may contract through an agent so far as she has 
been made capable of personally contracting by the mar- 
ried women's acts. A partnership may be a principal, while 
a corporation, having no substantive existence, must neces- 
sarily act through agent& 

It requires much less capa citiito act as agent than to act 
as principal. All persons who are capable of acting in their 
owiTright are also capable of becoming agents, but the law 
does not recognizee any reason for denying the capacity of 
persons to act as agents except for obvious mental defici^i- 
cies. An infant, therefore, although he may not be able to 
enter into valid contracts on his own behalf, may represent 
another successfully. But, if he is so young as to be inca- 
pable of appreciating the duties of such a relation, the law 
will not permit him to so act Idiocy, lunacy, or any oth^ 
form of insanity will also be a disqualification. 
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UNLAWFUL AGENCIES. 

429. An ^afgent ca n not be appoliitedL to do any 
act 

(a) Which ia ^TnTnnr<i1^ ^^^^g^l, QT ^gf^^ria t PU bltC 

polic y; or 
(b) IBldoh, from its nature, requires pers onal per- 
formance. 

Agency may be created for any lawful purpose, but it 
is plain that the law will not sanction the establishment of 
a relation whose very object is to violate legal principles. 
But, in order to make the relation illegal, it is not always 
necessary that anything actually in violation of the law be 
contemplated at the time of its creation. It is sufficient if 
its object is of such a nature that its natural tendency 
would be towards a violation of the law. Such an agency 
would be against public policy; and not only do the courts 
discountenance attempts which will result in the subversion 
of the laws or policy of the community, but they will 
also decline to enforce the duties incident to the relation of 
agency when that relation is established for a clearly im- 
moral purpose. 

There are certain acts the performance of which cannot 
be delegated to an agent. For example, a man may not be 
married through a proxy. Nor can one delegate discretion- 
ary powers to make a will. So, also, a man may not, as 
a rule, authorize an agent to vote for him. In general, it 
may be stated that wherever a person has conferred upon 
him power to do an act, and such power is given by rea- 
son of some special fitness on his part, the act must be per- 
formed by him personally, and cannot be delegated by him 
to another person. 
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THE CBEATION OF THE BELATIOlf • 

480. The relation may be created: 
(a) Expressly. 

(1) By sealed instramen t. 

(2) By written unseal ed i nBtrmnent, 
(8) OraUy^ ... - 

(b^ j^pUedly . 
(0) By law. 
(d) By^stoppeL 

It is laid down as a general rale, to which, howeyer, there 
are important exceptions, that a n agent ca nnot^be appoint^ 
ed except by the will of the principal. This will may be 
expressed, or implied from the principal's actions. It may 
be expressed in a formal way by an instrmnent nn de r seal 
Such an instrument is necessary in order to give the agent 
authority to execute an instrument under seal. When the 
relation is thus formally created, the instrumen t(creating 
JUa called jJ*^gower of attorney?^ The agency may be ere- 
ated also in most cases by a written instrument or by word 
of mouth. 

In many cases, however, the law will prpm ini ^ from the 
acts of the principal that the agent has authority to act for 
him, though he has not given such agent any express au- 
thority. 

Agency may also be established by operation of law. 
Thus, it has been seen that a wife has power to act as the 
agent of her husband in the purchase of necessaries, when 
he has not supplied them, even though he may expressly 
protest against such an exercise of authority. 

The doctrine of estoppel is one which pervades largely 
the whole legal system. It is said by Mr. Parsons that ^an 
estoppel ^is an admission or a declaration which the law 
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jnpg nnf. pArm^f h<Tn whn han made It todeny.or disprove 
tor his o wn benefit, and to Jie^injujgr (rf another.*^ **It is 
called an estoppel or a conclnsion,'' says Lord Ck>key ^e- 
canse a man's own act or acceptance stoppeth or closeth 
up his month to allege or plead the trath." The applica- 
tion of this doctrine to the creation of an agency is plain. 
Whenev e r a pe rson has held out another, or has allowed /"V^/^t 
such other to be held out, as his agent, the law will not * 
permit him to_deny t he r elation when an Innocent third 
person seeks to hold him responsible as principaL 

RATIFICATION. 

431,^gattfl ofiW nr? is the a doptio n of tihe tinauthor- 
ized act of rate jassmning to act as agent»(S^ the 
j>ersoii or person s for whom the act was alleged to 
have been done. 

482. The general result of ratification is to place 
the act ratified in the same position as If it had 
beein previooaly authorized. 

Inorder that th^re may be a vaUd ratification, it is nee- 
essaiy (1) that the one assuming to do the act ^gi^to rep- 
resent the person ratifjring; (2) that the person ratifying 
hKve^^QjfSsasDt dtbUity to do the act; and (3) that he have 
faiOT y^edg e of all the material facts which he cares to have. 
If the principal ratifies the act,, he must adopt its liabili- 
ties as well a s its adyantage& There can be no ratification 
of part of an act 

As a result of the ratification, the principal becomes 
bound as though he had done the act himself, or had given 
previous authority to do it As to whether the principal 
can hold the third person against the latter's will, by rati- 
fication of a preyiously unauthorized act, there is a confiict 

of authority. 
nuLAw— 17 
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TEBMHTATION OF THE BEIiATION. 

433. The relation of agency may be brought to 
an end in one of three general wajrs: 

(a) By the exsiratLon.-^ the tlnie, or the_fiQm=^ 

pletion ol the bmrinflafl, for which it was 
created; 

(b) By the act of the pa rties; and 

(c) By operation j>£,]aBr. 

If the agent is hired to represent a principal in his busi- 
ness for a definite period of time, at the expiration of that 
time the agenf s authority wonld cease ; and, if he was ap- 
pointed to perform a particular act, the moment that act 
was performed his agency would terminate. 

The termination of the relation by act of the parties may 
be either by the revocation of the agenf s authority by the 
principal or the renunciation of his agency by the agent 
As a rule, such revocation or renunciation is within the 
power of the parties at any time; but if, by taking such a 
step, the party violates the contract by which the relation 
was formed, he will be liable for any loss which may be oc- 
casioned to the other party by such violation. 

Agency may be brought to an end by operation of law 
in various waya Thus, the death of one of the parties, 
the insanity of one of the parties, the bankruptcy of one 
of the parties, the marriage of one of the parties, in cer- 
tain cases, will have that effect. 
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OHAFTEB XXn. 

COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

434. Partneraliipe--Thelr General Natnrei 
435-436. Rights and LlabUlties of Partners. 

437. How Formed— Partnership by Bstoppd. 

438. Mntoal Agency. 
43^-440. Limited Partnershipfi. 

441* Partnership Associations Tifmlted, 

442-443. Voluntary Associations. 

444. Joint-Stock Companies. 

445-446. Corporations— Public and Private. 

447. How Created. 

448. Board of Directors. 
448. Rights of Stockholders. 
4fia Liabmties of Stockholders. 
451* Limitations of Bxlstenesb 

PABTKEBSHIPS— THEIB GENEHAL NATUBB. 

434. A partnership or flrm is an association foimd* 
ed upon the c ontract of two or more persons to com- 
Unej>ropert;^ labor, or skill ia business as prind- 
palJs for the purpose of joint profit. 

It frequently happens that, for the condnct of a bushiefls 
enterprise, more capital is necessary than is possessed by 
the individual who wishes to engage in that enterprise. 
There thns arises a necessity for the combination of capital 
belonging to two or more persons. Varions forms of asso- 
ciation for business purposes thus arise, differing from 
each other according to the different forms of agreement 
into which the parties who thns combine their resources 
enter. The most ancient and nsoal tank «f wodation is the 
partnership. 
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SAME— BIQHTS Aim LIABILITIES OF FABTITEBS. 

486. Every member of a firm, unless restricted 
by the terms of the partnership articles, is enti- 
tled, Jointly with his copartners, to the Aill control 
of the i>artnership property and of the partnership 
business. 

436. Every member of a firm is personally liable 
for all the partnership debts. 

'• When two or more persons enter into a partnership 
relation, the Jajg, Imposw ep^i than eertaiB— peealiar 
liabilities and rights which are not necessarily mentioned 
in the agreement by which the association is formed. In 
their relations to the partnership property, the law pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that theirs is in the nature of a joint 
ownership. One partner cannot, therefore, deprive his co- 
partner of any element of the free control over the firm 
property which one joint owner is entitled ta Farther- 
more, one partner has a right to control the partnership 
bosiness. Both partners are principals. Each is entitled to 
control the entire partnership affairs. If^ in the exercise 
of such control, partners cannot agree, the only remedy is 
a dissolution of the firm. 

As the correlatiye of this complete control of the part- 
nership affairs vested in each partner, the law imposes upon 
each member of the partnership complete liability for all 
the partnership debts. He may be compelled to pay them 
not merely to the extent of the amount which he has con- 
tributed to the capital, not merely his share of them, but all 
of them to the same extent as though they were his indi- 
yidual debts. 
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SAME ^ HOW FOBliED — FABTHEBSHIF BY BSTOF- 

PEL. 

437. A true paitnerahip can be formed only by 
fhe contract of its members. But one who is not 
in reality a partner may be held liable to third per- 
sons as a member of the firm, if he s q condu cts him- 
self as to lead such third persons to believe that he 
is a pa rtner, and to rely upon his responsibility. 
He is then said to be a partner bv estopp el. 

The doctrine of estoppel has been explained in a previons 
chapter. Its application here will be readily appreciated. 
The liability of a partner for the partnership debts is some- 
what extraordinary. Persons dealing with a firm hare a 
right to rely ni)on the personal responsibility of every mem- 
ber of the partnership. In many cases a particular partner 
is the only member of the firm who has property which may 
be levied upon in case the firm fails to meet its obligations. 
It is to him, then, that business men will look for the pay- 
ment of the partnership debts. But, although a person of 
this description is not actually a member of the firm, hav- 
ing entered into no contract of copartnership, contributed 
no capital, and having no control over the partnership af- 
fairs, if he so conducts himself as to lead a person dealing 
with the firm to believe that he is a partner, and such per- 
son is Induced to give credit to the firm by his reliance up- 
on this particular person's responsibility, that person will 
not afterwards be heard to deny the responsibility which 
he has, by his own acts or negligence, assumed. 

Although such a person may thus stand in the position of 
a partner as to third persons, he does not, by his assuming 
this responsibility, actually become a member of the firm. 
A partnership is invariably based upon the contract of the 
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partners^ and a man cannot, by estoppel, assnme any of the 
rights which a trae member of the firm might have. 



SAMS— MUTUAL AGENCY. 

488. Every paxrtner, xinless restrieted by the part- 
nership articles, is the agent of the firm for the 
transaction of all matters within the scope of the 
partnership business. 

A large proportion, therefore, of the principles of the 
law of partnership, have their basis in the law of agency. 
From the fact that each partner has the control of the 
partnership property and of the partnership business, it 
necessarily follows that his action, within the scope of the 
partnership business, must bind the flrm. 

LIMITEI) FABTNEBSHIPa 

480. A limited partnership is an association, au- 
thorized by statute in most of the states, some 
members of which are liable, not to the ftill ex- 
tent of the flrm debts, but only to the extent of 
the amount which they contribute to the capital of 
the flrm. 

440. In every limited partnership there must be, 
at least, one partner who is liable to the Aill extent 
of the flrm debts. 

No such thing as a limited partnership existed under the 
common law. There has always been a desire, however, on 
the part of persons entering into partnership, to limit their 
liability; and this desire has given rise to statutes in near- 
ly all of the American states providing for the formation 
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of yarioos associations which differ from ordinary partner- 
ships because in them the liability of some or all of their 
members is limited. Of these varioas associations, the 
limited partnership is the one most universally provided for. 
Statutes usually provide that, for the formation of such 
partnerships, it shall be necessary that the fact of its or- 
ganization be announced to the public in the public press; 
that the amount of capital contributed by the partners 
whose liability is limited be named; and that there shall be, 
at least, one person in the firm whose liability is unlimited. 
In order that the limitations upon the liability of the other 
partners shall hold good, the statute must be strictly com- 
plied with; otherwise, they are individually liable to the 
full extent of the firm debta. 



PABTNEBSHIP ASSOCIATIONS LIMITEI). 

441. The Statutes in many of the states author- 
ize the formation of what are called ** partnership 
associations limited*'' The members of these asso- 
ciations are liable only to the extent of the amount 
which they contribute to the capital of the associa- 
tion. 

In order that the public be constantly reminded of the fact 
that the members of these associations have only a limited 
liability, it is usually required that, in addition to the ad- 
vertisement of the organization of the association, the name 
of such association, whenever it is used, shall have the word 
limited" annexed to it If the name of the association is 
used, either in advertising matter or in correspondence, 
without the use of this word, a person not having actual no- 
tice of the nature of the association may hold the individual 
partners liable to the full amount of the association debts. 
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' VOLTJirrABT ASSOCIATIONS. 

442. A voluntary assodatioii ia an unincorpo- 
rated body usually organized for social purposes, 
and differing from a partnership in that its pri- 
mary object is not the Joint pecuniary profit of its 
members. 

443. Members of such a body are liable individu- 
ally for such debts of the association as they ex- 
pressly or impliedly authorize, and for those only. 

An example of a yoluntary association wonld be a literary 
society. In such a society it frequently happens that a con- 
stitution is framed and signed by its members, and fre- 
quently by-laws are drawn up and adopted. If, in the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the association^ certain officers of 
the association are authorized to incur debts on its behalf, 
the law holds that all who sign or vote for the adoption 
of the constitution and by-laws make themselves liable for 
debts contracted in pursuance of their provisions. Where 
no express authorization of this character exists, it is the 
rule that all who vote in favor of the particular expenditure 
make themselves liable on the principles of agency. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 

444. A joint-stock company Is an association, ns- 
nally organized for business purposes, differing 
from a partnership in that transferable stock is is- 
sued to its members, and by this stock their inter- 
ests are held. 

It is a principle of the law of partnership that no new 
member can be taken into the firm without the consent 
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of all the present members. In ease of a joint-stock com- 
pany, however, the interest of a member may be transferred 
to a third person without any reference to the wishes of the 
other members of the company. So far as liability is con- 
cerned, the joint-stock company is governed by the same 
rules as the ordinary partnership. 

COBFOBATIONS— PUBLIC AND FBIVATE. 

446. A corporation is an artificial person, created 
by the law, and having an individuality distinct 
from the members that compose it; its powers be- 
ing limited to those granted to it by the law by 
which it is created. 

446. Corporations are either public or private. A 
public corporation is one organized to carry on the 
local government of a particular district. A pri- 
vate corporation is one organized for purposes pri- 
vate in their nature. 

ThA #*ArpAr5itlAT^ jfl tl|g^yntithpalft tf t he partneri^jik The 
members of a firm have fnll control over the partnership 
business; the stockholders of a corporation have practically 
no control over the conduct of corporate afFair& The mem- 
bers of a partnership are individually liable to the full ex- 
tent of the par tnership debts; ^ th^ ^ stock holders of the^r- 
poratio n are, ^tiie apsenee of s tatu^ liable only ^ the 
y^ocL afi gp^^t of th eir jcapltal^slock; A member of a partnership 

u^/(/c^ cannot sell his interest to another, so as to introduce a third 
person into the firm, unless his copartners consent; a stock- 
holder of a corporation may transfer his interest to an out- 
sider by the mere sale of his capital stock. 
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SAHE^HOW CHEATED* 

447. Corporations may be created either by spe- 
cial charter or under general laws. 

It has already been hinted in a previons chapter that the 
right to exist as a corporation is a franchise, and that all 
the powers which the corporation may possess are also 
franchises, and it has been explained that a franchise is 
a branch or part of sovereign authority delegated to a pri- 
vate person* Under the early common law, these franchises 
were in many instances granted to private individoals, but 
in this country they are usually possessed only by corpora- 
tions. The attitude of the early common law towards cor^ 
porations was that of discouragement. In order to secure a 
corporate franchise, it was necessary to obtain a special act 
of parliament granting it In later times, however, par- 
ticularly in this country, the power incident to large com- 
binations of capital to develop the resources of the country 
was recognized, and corporations have since been more fa- 
vorably regarded by the government While, in early times, 
it was necessary to obtain a special act or charter from the 
legislative body, at present, in all of the United States, laws 
have been passed providing a method for the organization 
of corporations without any recourse to the legislature. 
These acts are commonly referred to as ''General Laws of 
Incorporation.*^ The enormous growth of corporations in 
this country has had much to do with its material develop- 
ment 

In order to organize a corporation under the general laws, 
it is usually necessary for those who wish to become its 
members to first sign an agreement setting forth the name, 
objects, and terms of the proposed company. This agree- 
ment is called the "Articles of Association." These articles 
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must ordinarily be filed with the secretary of state^ and a 
duplicate copy must be deposited with some ofBceri nsually 
the clerk, of the connty where the corporation proposes to 
have its principal office. 

SAM£-*BOARD OF DIHECTOBS. 

448. The business of a private corporation is nec- 
essarily conducted through agents. These agents 
are usually organized into a body called the ^* Board 
of Directors'' or the << Board of Trustees.'' 

•The board of directors usually has power to manage the 
general affairs of the corporation. The officers of the cor- 
poration are nsnally elected by this board. 

8^ME— EIGHTS OF STOOKHOLDEBS. 

440. The stockholders of a private corporation 
usually have power to choose the directors, but have 
no farther control over the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Their relations to the corporation are mere- 
ly contract relations. They contribute their cap- 
ital, and, in return therefor, are entitled to share in 
the profits of the concern. 

This necessarily follows from the nature of the corpora- 
tion as an individual entity. The stock which is issued to 
the members is in the nature of a contract between the arti- 
ficial personality which is called the ^'corporation" and the 
stockholders. The fact that the stockholders have power 
to select the directors does not change their relations to the 
<;orporation. This is merely a provision by the law for the 
selection of the agents who are to carry on corporate busi- 
ness. 



^J^>?^ ■% ci^-w^vLC-C- V'/O^^^^^- 
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SAME— UASnJTIES OF 8TO0KHOLDEBS. 



/f^/€ 



% / 460i:^^m^^b8^c^o^tati^m^ the stockholders 

/^ -^^ of a oorporauo^S^SaDie ror ue debts of the com- 

^ x^^ pany only to the extent of the ^^ value of the 

^t^rfj^^ / Stock which they hold. If this ^Kount has been 

^ -"- ^^J(i^ paidjn^ they are exempt firom farther liability. 

/ft 7>7 e a^e/7ce <v ^^ A- /"e. 

This principle also follows from the nature of the corpora- 
tion itself. The stockholders are not identified with it, and 
are not liable for its debts, except so far as fhey have made 
themselves liable by their contract of membership. 

SAME— LIMITATIONS OF EXISTENCE. 

461. Statutes in this country usually limit the ex* 
Istence of private corporations. In the absenoe of 
such limitations, however, their existence is per* 
petuaL 

While it has been the tendency of American legislatures 
to encourage the formation of corporations, it was early 
found desirable to maintain over them a certain degree of 
legislative control. In the Dartmouth (College Case it was 
held that a charter granted to a private corporation con- 
tains a contract which, under the constitution of the United 
States, cannot be impaired. Therefore, if some degree of 
legislative control is not reserved by the legislature, the cor- 
poration becomes independent, and cannot afterwards be re^ 
stricted in its powers. Some states, therefore, in providing 
for an organization of corporate bodies, reserve the right to 
modify the charters at will. The limitation of the time of 
their existence is now quite a universal provision. 
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OHAFTEB XXKL 

TORTS. 

402. The Nature of a Tort 

468. The Elements of a Tort 

454. Proximate and Remote OauN^ 

455. Glafisificatlon of Tortl. 

456. Negligence. 

457. Nuisance 

458. Conspiracy. 

459. Assault and Battery. 
400. Defamation. 

461. Malicious ProsecutlQll. 

462. False Imprisonment 
468-464. Trespass. 

465. Gonyersion. 

466. Deceit 

467. Infringement 

468. Violation of Basementi, 

460. Seduction. 

470. Malicious Interference with Oontraet 

THE HATUBE OF A TOBT. 

462. A tort Is a breach of legal duty for which 
the jbjured party may Tnalntain a suit for damages. 

Whenever a right in rem exists in one person, there is a 
corresponding duty on the part of the whole community to 
observe that right He who violates it may be guilty of a 
tort or a crime, according to the legal consequences of his 
act If his breach of duty is of such enormity as to be re- 
garded as an injury to the community as well as to the in- 
dividual, it is a crime, and he is punished for it by the state 
in its own name. If not, the person injured is left .to pur- 
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< 

sne his remedy In his own behalf, the state merely acting as 
arbiter between him and the wrongdoer. The same act, 
as has already been said, may involve both of these results, 
in which case it Is both a tort and a crime, — a crime be- 
cause the state will punish it; a tort because a private suit 
for damages may be maintained. 

A /ToEt As therefo re a violation of a right in rem w hich 

[ve ^riaet ift ^ pHvnff^ i^ghf \n ppmnnpm fnr fJamflgAa The 

moment a right in rem is violated, there springs up a new 
relation between the wrongdoer and his victim. The latter 
then has a new right against the former; not, as before, 
merely a right to claim forbearance, but a right to claim 
compensation for his injury. This right is not one which he 
can enforce against the world, but one available against 
the individual wrongdoer alone, — Whence a right in personam. 
The primary distinction between a tort and a breach of 
contract is that the former is a violation of a right in rem, 
or, as it is usually expressed, a breach of legal duty; while 
the other is a violation of a right in personam, — a breach 
of the specific contract obligation. But, just as the same act 
may be both a tort and a crime, so may the same act be both 
a tort and a breach of contract This is well illustrated by 
the case of the Baltimore City Pass. By. Ga v. Kemp.^ In that 
case the plaintiff became a passenger on the defendant's 
railway, thus entering into a contract for safe carriage to 
her destination, and, while on the defendant's car, was in- 
jured. She sued in tort for her injury. The defendant con- 
tended that the wrongful act was merely a breach of con- 
tract; but it was held that the defendant owed to the plain- 
tiff and to the public in general a duty to be careful, irre- 
spective of contract, and that the negligent violation of that 
duty was a tort as well as a breach of a contractual obliga- 
tion* And, as a general rule, there is nothing to pi^vent 

a 61 Md. 74. 
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a promise to observe one's legal duty becoming an element 
in a contract, in which case any breach of that duly will 
also be a breach of the contract 

THE ELEMENTS OF A TORT. , ^ . / ") 

463. Out of damage or loss without a (wrongful ) 
act, no cause of action arises. A tort consists of 
two elements: 

(a) A yrongfu l act; and 

(b) An injury or loss resulting therefrom. 

When a person sues for a tort, it is first necessary for him 
to show that the one he sues has violated his.j£|i:al.ri£:bt 
He must prove an act whi ch is wrongful. It is quite possible 
for an act which injures anotEeT^oHbe innocent in itself. 
For example, A. may enter into legitimate competition with 
his neighbor, thus lessening the latter's business; or, again, 
the injury may be the result of accident In either of these 
cases, there can be no recovery of damages, because there 
has been no wrong. 

It is sometimes necessary to show, not only that there has 
been a wrongful act, but, further, that actual loss has re- 
sulted therefrom, in order to maintain an action. But it is 
usually held that, where there is a clear violation of a legal 
right, the law will conclusively pr esume that damage has 
l^eiuited, even though none has been shown. In such a case 
the court will award nominal damages in recognition of the 
right 

The wrongful act itself may consist of (1) nonfea sance, the 
nonperformance of that which it is one's legal duty to per- 
form; (2)^misfeasance, the performance in an improper man- 
jlfijL-flf-tiiat which it is one's legal right to do; or (3) mal- 
ieaaance, the doing of that which one is under a legal duty 
to<efraiI^f^om d oing. 
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PBOXIMATE AJSCD REMOTE CAUSE. 

464. The law holds hini^ejiK>n8ible^hQBeL3BXQXig:- 
ftil not tfr-thft prnTlmatis as distinguished from fhe 
remote, cause of the injury. 

The injury may stand in various relations to the wrong- 
ful act It may result (1) directly and proximately from it; 
e. g. A« knocks B. down, in which case the injury is as direct 
as it is possible to be. It may be (2) indirect, but proximate. 
Let us suppose that employ^ of a city are engaged in mak- 
ing excavations in the streets for the purpose of construct- 
ing sewers. It becomes their legal duty to keep warning 
lights at the places of danger during the night By reason 
of a failure to maintain the necessary signals, a pedestrian 
falls into one of the excavations, and is injured. Here the 
wrongful act is, not the maintenance of the excavations, but 
the failure to put up the lights. It is not as the direct, but 
only as the indirect or consequential, result of this failure, 
that the pedestrian is injured. Yet it is the proximate re- 
sult The injury may result from the wrongful act (3) re- 
motely. In such a case there is always an intervening proxi- 
mate cause, to the author of which the law looks as the re^ 
sponsible party. 

CLA88IFI0 ATION OP TOBTa 

466. A convenient dlassiflcation of the principal 
torts may be made, -.corresponding to the rights 
which they violate. Thus there are: 
' ^(i^Those which may be violations of either or 

all of the fundamental rights, such 






/ 

/ 
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(1) Negligence. 

(5) Nuisance. 
(3) Conspiracy. 

(b) Those which violate primarily the right of 

personal security: 

(1) Assault and battery. 

(2) De&mation. 

(3) Malicious prosecution. 

(0) That which violates primarily the right of 

personal liberty, viz.: 
(1) False imprisonment. 

(d) Those which violate primarily the right of 

private property: 

(1) Trespass. 

(2) Conversion. 
(8) Deceit. 

(4) Infringement. 

(6) Violation of easements. 

(e) Those which violate relative rights, viz.: 

(1) Seduction, enticement, etc 

(2) Malicious interference with contract. 

The dasBiflcation of torts here given is necessarily in- 
complete. A full list would be beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent work, and wonld be impracticable, for the reason that 
there are nnmerons torts to which legal usage has not 
attached definite names. 

NEGLIGENOB. 

466. Negligence, as a tort, is the inadverten^xds^ 
.^^flS ^Q ^^ ^1^^ ^are an d diligence w hich it Is a 
person's legal duty to use^roximat^^ (»U|dng_ui- 
to another. ^ 

EL.LAW-18 Un I'f'il'Z,. i i 
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If the injury is Intenttonali it is something more than 
mere negligence. N^ligenee is a breach of the dntj to 
use the care required under the particular circumstances. 
But itjgin not nTmmnttastort nnless^he breach resnlts in 
damage to the plaintifL 

irnisAKCB. 

467. A nulBazice Is suoh a use of^ne's own per- 
son or property as to substantially violate the 

^Tig)xis6f another. 

A nuisance is a violation of rights growing out of the 
maxim: ^'Sic utere tuo ut alienum non l^as." Eyerj man 
may use his own in his own way so long as he does not 
encroach upon his neighbor's rights. Oonsequently, actual 
jnjurgj o the pla intiff is an essential element of fhts-wrSl 
Common examples of nuisances are found in-tfee-malnte- 
nance of slaughterhouses aud other structures from which 
oflensive odors emanate; the production of an undue quan- 
tity of smoke, rendering the neighborhood less healthy or 
comfortable; illegal obstruction of highways, etc. 

OONSPIBACY. 

468. Civil conspiracy is a combining: or confeder- 
ating between two or more persons to ixijiire an- 
other. 



^^"plrp^ "? q tort ff^^^^ be distinguished fro m co n- 
spiracy its.a>.cnme. While criminal conspiracy can exist 
independent of any act in execution of the unlawful purpose, 
conRpiracy as a tort can hardly be said to exist until the 
unlawful object is fully or partially accomplished. Civil 
conspiracy usually becomes important because of its tend- 
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encj to aggravate the damages recoverable, or tn render 

pgraona jiablp w h o pArtloip nted ii> the nnlawfnl combina- 
tion, although they took no part in the substantive wrong- 
ful act 

ASSAULT AKB BATTERY. 

469. An aaaftTilt ia aiL.«tfempt}to xmlawftQly ap- 
^v force to the person of^nother, with the^i^ ppa^- ^ 
( ^enygBIT tty fti Arr uq^ TTift actual appli ca tion o^^oro e 
in pursuance of such attempt is aflbattery. ^ . 



pursuance of such attempt is a(Jattery;. ) -^, - *• 

A mere threat to use violence on another is not an ac- C€W^ j^j^ 
tionable wrong; but, when there is an actual attempt to do^ / . ^^t/e^w^ 
so, — ^an assault, — Pliability at once arises, although the ^cfy^yx^^Jt - 
tempt is unsuccessful, provided there is reasonable ground ^ ' .^ 

for belief that the wrongdoer can accomplish his object If, <^ , • y 
for example, A. aims at B. a pistol which B, believes to be ^'T/ •/ 

loaded, if B. is within the distance which the pistol might ^^ ^^ ' 
reasonably be supposed to carry, an assault is conmiitted, al^^-'^v^^ ^^ - 
though the pistol is, as a matter of fact, unloaded. It is the ~ ' ^ >w " 
a ppareifeijo irtfe^ lu lu ii^^ po wer o f ac co mpli shing ^epur^ ^^'t/^^^^'^^ * 

pose intended which makes the attempt an assault 

>^ «... . , 1 . 

Jl bat tery _always includes ^ an assault, but an assault 
does not necessarily result in a battery. When the attempt 
Is followed by the actual application of force, the wrong 
takes the common name of '^assault and battery.'' No par- 
ticular amount of force is necessary to constitute a bat- 
tery. 

BEFAMATIOK. 

460. Defiimatton consists of .false or malicious 
statements by one person, i ggulttng Tn injui^, act- 
u^^or "] ^plied ^ to another, ^ral d efamation is 
oalled **^and^'; written defiamation Is "Eaown as 




it ' 



' J^ 






^iTy, . , ,i , ,-<■■ t 
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I 

^ (Ipfflm ^tonr BtRtement, in order to constitute slander 
-^5i\ or libel, mus t be ma de to some person other than the one 

otherwise, there can be nolnjiiry to the tatter's 
^ ^ jC o'^wWepntiation, Libel may take the form of written or printed 
-'' -'-f ca^>^ /words, or of pictures, or signs of any kind. 



V. 



MAUCIOUS PROSECUTION. 

461. Malidous proseoutioii is the malioioas lustl- 
tutlon of a Judicial proceeding against anotherjsttb" 
ont nr gbftblft ca ^e for believing the defendant 
liable. 

In order to maintain a suit for malicious prosecution, it 
must be shown (1) that the judicial proceeding complained 
of resulted in favor of the defendant in that proceeding; 
(2) that there was want of probable cause for belieying the 
said defendant liable; and (3) that the proceeding was in- 
stituted maliciously. But malice is often inferred, as a 
matter of fact, from a want of probable cause. 

FALSE IMPBISONMENT. 

462. False imprisonment is the/fSr^UUMletentlon 
of another without legal authority. ^^^^^^ /%-«*^ .-^ 

The duration, the place, and the mannef of the ^mp^"^"* 
ment arec immaterial so^ long as there is a substantial re- 
straint of the injured person's liberty. Thus, a mere touch 
on the shoulder may be sulQcient under the circumstances 
to cause a person to submit; and though he is not taken 
from the street where he is walking, and though the re- 
straint is only momentary, it will be sufficient The one 
who thus restrains another may show, however, that ha was 
acting with legal authority; and this will be a complete 
Justification. 
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TRESPASS. 

463. Trespass, In its widest legal sense, Includes 
any wrong to^^e person or property of another 

TinTyi4^Aif^t:yi f or ceT 

464. In its narrower sense, however, it includes 
only forcible violations of rights in corporeal prop- 
erty. 

It is common to refer to forcible Injuries to the person 
as trespasses to the person. Bat such wrongs hare been 
differentiated from ''trespass'' as the term is properly used, 
and are called by the distinct names ''assault and battery" 
and "false imprisonment" 

Trespas s may be eit her to personal proper ty or ta ^«^^ 
Thns, if goods are taken and carried away, a trespass is 
committed for which an action of "trespass de bonis aspor- 
tatis" will lie. For a forcible destruction of or injury to 
either real or personal property, or for* an assault and bat* 
tery, ah action called "trespass yI et armis" may be main- 
tained. For an unlawful entry upon the land of another 
the remedy Is an action of "trespass quare clausum fregit" 
These different forms of action typify different forms of the 
wrong. 

OONVEBSION. 



466. Conversion is an ^anthorized ezerdse of 
th^rl^ts of. Qsnership^ver the personal property 
of a nother. 

The essence of this tort lies in the assumption of the 
privileges incident to ownership of the property, for how- 
eyer short a time, and for however limited a purpose. 
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DECEIT. 

466. Deceit consists of a false statement of a mat- 
ter of fact bjrjt person knowing its falsity, or reck- 
lessly regardless whether it be true or false, to a 
person "wj io innocently /acts) upon such statement, 
and thereby suffers damage. 

The following elem ents are natiall y regarded a s easential 
to this tort: (1) A (^j^atement untrui^in.iact; (2)<^Qwledge^ 
or reckless ignor ance, .aa tP whether It be Ctrne or faigei (3) 
(intent to deceiv^ a particular person, and to lead that 
persoi^^ acf upon the statement; (41 ^ ac^ done ^_that 
person in reliance npon the statement; and (5) ^iSmagei'to 
that person resulting therefrom. 

INFBINGEMEKT. 

467.(^LMngexne^ is a violation of the rights se- 
cured by a jatent, a copyright, or a trade-niark. 

Thus, an unauthorized manufacture or sale of a patented 
article is an infringement of patent; an unauthorized pub- 
lication of a copyrighted literary production is an infringe- 
ment of copyright; while an unauthorized use of a trade- 
mark is an infringement of the trade-mark. 

VIOLATION OF EASEMENTS. 

468. An easement is violated or disturbed when 
anything is done which prevents its ftill ei^Joy- 
ment. 

The violation of an easement is usually a wrong in the 
. nature of a trespass; but trespass properly includes only 
injuries to corporeal property. 
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SEDUCTION. 



469. Seduction is the act, jmj^ part of a man, 
of inducing, j^^^wnff ^e use of torofe^ a j^roman to 
comTntti unlftwflil ff^xup^ ^^^^^^^urafl with Mjik 



Sednction is accomplished by persnasioiiy but without 
forca If forceJfl^nsed. the act becomesCmp^ 




MAI.ICIOUS INTEBFEBENCE WITH CONTRACT. 

470. By malicious interference with co ntract is 
meant the indudnflf of one person t^brea^ 
tract with another, in order to injure that other, or 
some advantage ai^liis expense. 

The essence of this wrongJiesJaihe^inalicious intent 



PART 3. 



THE ADJECTIVE LAW. 



(28l)» 
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XXIV. 

REMEDIES. 

47L Scope of the Adjective Law. 

472-^73. Remedies— Extralegal and LegaL 

474-475. Extralegal Remedies— Self-DefeiuM. 

476. Recaption or Reprisal. 

477. Entry. 

478. Abatement of Nuisancea. 

479. Distress. 

480. Accord and Satisfaction. 
481-482. Arbitration and Award. 

48a Legal Remedies— Penal and GivIL 

484. Olyil Remedies— Common-Law and Equitable. 

486-486. Ordinary Common-Law Remedies— Restoration. 

487-40L Damages. 

492-488. Extraordinary Common-Law Remedies— Mandamus. 

494. Quo Warranto. 

495. Prohibition. 

496. Habeas Corpus. 

497-498. Equitable Remedies— Injunction. 

499. Specific Performance. 
60(M>02. Re-execution^ Correction, and Rescission. 

608. Control of Trusts. 

604. Foreclosure of Mortgages. 

606. Quieting Tltia. 

606. Partition. 

607. Receivers. 
606--609. Accountinfi 

510. Ne Exeat 
611-512. Discovery. 

618. Perpetuation of Testimony. 

614. Enforcement of Awards and Judgments. 

616. Interpleader. 
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SCOPE OF THE ABJECTIVE LAW. 

47L The adjective law concerns itself— 

(a) With the remedies applied when a legal 

light has been violated; and 

(b) With the methods of procedure by 

which those remedies are adminis- 
tered. 

The prospect of the application of these remedies is the chief 
incentiye to obedience to the municipal law, and therefore 
constitutes its principal sanction. Pursuing again the anal- 
ogy between the methods of law and of medicine, we may 
say that the remedies of the law are the materials which are 
designed to heal the wounded rights of individuals. 

These remedies may be considered and classified without 
reference to the methods of their application ; but, to be of 
service, they must be applied. There must be first a de- 
termination of the facts in the case, or, in other words, a 
trial. After this, there must be a selection of the appropri- 
ate remedy, and a decision as to the quantity to be applied. 
The law governing the application of these remedies is called 
the **Law of Procedure." 

To the consideration, therefore, (1) of the remedies of the 
law, and (2) of the methods of procedure, we will now direct 
our attention. 



REMEDIES— EXTRALEGAL AKD LEGAL. 

472. A remedy, in the legal sense, is the means 
which the law employs, or allows to be employed, 
to protect legal rights and to redress legal wrongs* 
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473. Semedies, in this sense, are either: 

(a) Extr^egal; or 

(b) Legal. 

They are extralegal when they are applied 
by the ixijiired person, either with or 
without the oo-operatlon of other per- 
sons. They are legal when they are 
applied through the agencies of the 
government. 

Extralegal remedies are those which the parties concerned 
are permitted by the law to apply, while legal remedies are 
those which the law itself applies through its own agencies.^ 
Extralegal remedies are few in number, and are generally 
-allowed only in cases of urgent necessity. 

EZTRAIiBGAL BEMEDIBS— SBLF-BEFENBE. 

474. Bztralegal remedies are of three classes: 

(a) Those whioh may be applied by the 

sole act of the ixijured person, 
Including: 

(1) Self-defense. 

(2) Secaption or reprlsaL 
(8) Entry. 

(4) Abatement of nuisances. 

(6) Distress. 
Cb) That which is applied by the injured 

party and the wrongdoer jointly, viz. 

accord and satisfaction. 
(0) That which is applied by the ixijured 

party and the wrongdoer, with the 

co-operation of a third person, viz. 

arbitration and award. 

t See Dote 1 on psige 286. 
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476. Self-defense la the means by which a per- 
son whose right Is threatened himself repels the 
anticipated wrong. 

It has been seen that it is the right of one who appre- 
hends a personal wrong from another to defend himself, — 
even, in some cases, to the extent of taking the other's life. 
He has, moreoyer, the right to defend, not only himself, but 
his wife and his children; and he may also defend his prop- 
erty, when an injury to it is threatened. It is clearly jus- 
tiflable, for example, to use force to prevent a trespass upon 
realty. The degree of force which may be employed is, 
however, less in such cases than in cases where an injury to 
the person is feared; and, to prevent the violation of a mere 
property right, jiife mast not be taken. 



8A]iE--BB0AFriON OB BEFBISAL. 

476. Beoaptlon or reprisal consists of the retak- 
ing of persons or personal property by one who, 
having a legal right to the custody or possession 
of such persons or property, has been deprived of 
Buoh custody or possession. 

1 There were, at oommon law, two peculiar remedies which were 
applied by the pure operation of law. These were called "retainer^ 
and "remitter." Retainer was aUowed when the executor or admin- 
istrator of an estate was also a creditor of the deceased. It was the 
right of such an executor or administrator to retain enough of th» 
assets to pay his own debt, and these became his by operation of law. 
Remitter was the remedy which was applied when one haying a good 
title to a piece of property, but who had been ousted of possession, 
afterwards came into possession under a defective title. He was 
then said to be remitted to his prior good title, and held mider it 
thereafter. Neither of these remedies is of any practical importano*- 
In this country* 
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A man may lawfully follow and retake property which has 
been wrongfully taken from him whenever he can do so with- 
out endangering the public peace, and without trespassing 
on the lands of one who is not privy to the unlawful taking. 

SAME— ENTBY. 

477. Entry, as a legal remedy, Is the taking pos- 
session of lands by the person entitled to such pos- 
session, when wrongftilly excluded therefrom. 

The remedies of recaption and entry are of the same na- 
ture, differing only in the object recovered by them. If this 
Is a person or personal property, the remedy is recaption; 
if real property, it is entry. Entry, as well as recaption, 
must not go so far as to disturb the public peace. 

SAME— ABATEMENT OE NUISANCES. 

478. The abatement of a nuisance is the removal 
of the cause of such nuisance by a person T^ho 
would be injured by its continuance. 

This, like the remedy of self-defense, is preventive in its 
character. It is also subject to the rule that it must not 
cause a disturbance of the peace. The privilege of abate- 
ment is vested in him only who sustains, or would sustain 
by the continuance of the nuisance, some peculiar injury not 
shared by the public in generaL 

SAME— DISTBESS. 

479. Distress is the taking by an injured person 
of a chattel personal belonging to the wrongdoer 
to secure the satisfaction of the injury. 
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In this couotry distress is not nsually permitted, except 
In two instances: When a tenant fails to pay rent dne^ 
the landlord may seize any movable property, with certain 
exceptions, which is rightfully in the tenant's possession, 
whether it be his own or not, and hold it until the rent is 
paid. Also, when cattle of one man stray upon the lands 
of another, — ^that is, when they are damage feasant, — ^the 
latter may distrain them, and retain possession of them nntil 
he is compensated for the damage sustained. The common- 
law right of distress is somewhat modified by statutes in the 
different statea 



8A]iE--ACOOBD AND SATISFACTIOlf. 

480. An accord la an agreement between the 
wrongdoer and the injured person to settle the 
daim of the latter in a certain speoifled way. A 
satisfaction is the act of ftilfllling or satisfying the 
terms of the accord. 

The law encourages this form of settlement, when it Is 
practicable, because it tends to decrease litigation. An ac- 
cord not followed by a satisfaction is of no legal effect, be- 
cause to allow it to take the place of the original claim would 
be merely to substitute one action for another. But an ac- 
cord and satisfaction together, known popularly as a ^com- 
promise," may be made in settlement of claims gro?rtng out 
of any injuries not of a criminal nature. 

SAME— ABBITBATION AND AWABD. 

481. Arbitration is the trial of a controverted 
daim before one or more third persons selected by 
the parties for that purpose. 
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482. The persons before whom the claim is tried 
are known as ^^arbitrators," the act of referring the 
dispute to them is called a <* submission," and their 
decision is an ** award." 

A mere agreement to arbitrate will not be specifically en- 
forced, though damages may be recovered for a refusal to 
carry out the agreement When, howeyer, parties have de- 
liberately agreed to submit their controversy to arbitrators, 
and the matter has been determined by them, and a formal 
award made, a court of equity will compel the parties to 
comply with the terms of the award, and a suit upon the 
original claim will be barred. 

IiEQAL BEMEDIES— PENAL AND Civile 

483. Legal remedies— fhat is, those which are ap- 
plied through the agencies of the state — are either 
penal or oiviL A penal remedy is one which con- 
sists of punishment for the commission of a crime. 
A dvll remedy is one designed to prevent or re- 
dress the violation of a private right. 

Penal remedies, or modes of punishment for crime, have 
already been mentioned. It will be remembered that they 
usually take the form of fines, imprisonment, or capital pun- 
ishment. 

OIVIL BEMEDIES— COMMON-LAW AND EQXnTABLE. 

484. Civil remedies are of two general classes: 

(a) Those which are administered by courts 

of common law; and 

(b) Those administered by courts of equity. 

BL,LAW--19 
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One of the chief reasons for the development of the court 
of chancery in England was that the common-law remedies 
were inflexible, and therefore inadequate to meet the needs 
of a growing ciyilization. In the common-law courts a Judg- 
ment was rendered either for the plaintiff or the defendant, 
and, if for the plaintiff, for a certain amount. Equity aimed 
to remedy this defect of the common-law machinery by di- 
recting specifically whatever seemed necessary to do jus- 
tice between the parties. Equitable remedies are naturally, 
therefore, numerous, and do not easily lend themselves to 
classification. On the other hand, common-law remedies are 
few, and clearly defined. 

OBDINABY COMMON-I.AW BEMSDIES— BE8TOHA- 

TION. 



486. Ck)innioii-laT7 remedies are either ordinary 
or eztraordinary. The principal ordinary common- 
law remedies are: 

(a) Bestoration; and 

(b) The award of damages. 

486. Bestoration is the means by which spedfllo 
goods, of whose possession the owner has been de- 
prived, are returned to him in pursuance of the 
Judgment of a court of law. * 

When property has been wrongfully taken or wrongfully 
detained, the common-law courts will afford relief by re- 
storing to the injured party the specific thing. In most 
cases, however, the remedy afforded is the substitution of a 
sum of money for the goods lost. Money is a commodity of 
the most uniyersal utility, and, when it seems impracticable 
to attempt to fully restore the injured person to his condition 
before his right was violatedi the award of money by way of 
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eompensation Ib regarded as a sufficiently desirable sab- 
stitate. Money so awarded is called ^damages.'' 



SAME— DAMAaE& 

487. By <* damages'* la meant a snm of money 
recovered by an injured party from his injnrer In 
porsnance of the Judgment of a court of law. 

488. As to the purpose for which they are award- 
ed, damages are either: 

(a) Nominal; 

(b) Compensatory; or 
(o) Exemplary. 

488. Nominal damages are those designed mere- 
ly to af&rm or recognize a right which has been vio- 
lated, though no actual injury is shown. 

480. Compensatory damages are those designed 
to compensate an injured person for the loss which 
he has sustained. 

481. Bzemplary damages are those designed as 
punishment to the wrongdoer who has committed 
an act in a malicious or wanton manner. 

It has been seen that a right may be violated without any 
appreciable loss. The law presumes, however, that some 
loss has followed; and, as the loss is nominal, the damages 
are nominal. They consist usually of a few cents only, and 
are awarded in recognition of the existence of the right 

Compensatory damages are the kind usually awarded. 
Where there has been some substantial loss, it is the object 
of the law to compel payment for whatever damage has 
been sustained. For this purpose, it is sometimes difficult 
to estimate the exact pecuniary value of the injury, and a 
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mass of law has therefore accumalated on the subject of the 
measure of damages. 

In many of the States, courts are allowed to go further 
than mere compensation, and to award exemplary or puni- 
tlTe damages, or smart money. Although these damages are 
paid to the injured person, he does not receive them because 
he is entitled to them, but because, when one has been guilty 
of a malicious or wanton act, public policy is supposed to 
demand that he be compelled to pay more than mere com- 
pensation, on account of his evil nature. They are penal in 
their character. 

SXTBAOBDIirABY OOMMON-LAW REMEDIES— MAN- 
DAMUS. 

492. The leading eztraordixiaxy ooxnxnon-law rem- 
edies are those administered through the 

(a) Writ of mandamus; the 

(b) Information in the nature of a quo war- 

ranto; the 
(o) Writ of prohibition; and the 
(d) Writ of habeas corpus. 

483. A writ of mandamus is an order Issuing 
trom a common-law court of competent Jurisdiction 
oommanding a public officer, a corporation, or an 
inferior court to perform some duty "which is im- 
posed upon such officer, corporation, or court by 
law. 

This writ was used orighially by the king to direct a sub- 
ject to perform any desired act But it was later issued, at 
the petition of a private person, to compel the performance, 
by an officer, corporation, or court, of some legal duty, in 
cases where there is no ordinary common-law remedy which 
is specific and adequate. 
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SAME— QUO WABBANTO. 

494. An Information In the nature of a qno war- 
ranto is an information, presented to a court of 
competent Jorlsdictlon, designed to test the author- 
ity of a corporation or public ofELcer to exercise 
the ftuictlons assumed by such corporation or offi- 
cer. 

Anciently this remedy was administered through the writ 
of quo warranto, bat this was gradually superseded by the 
information. The writ is, in form, a civil proceeding; the 
information, criminal. In effect, however, the quo warranto 
information is now a purely civil matter. Its object is to 
compel the corporation or offtcer to show by what authority 
(quo warranto) certain functions are exercised. 

SAME— FBOHIBITION. 

496. A writ of prohibition is an order Issuing 
from a superior to an inferior court, commanding 
the inferior tribunal to cease proceeding in a par- 
ticular case, because that case involves matters, in 
excess of its Jurisdiction. 

The writ of prohibition issues to prevent a usurpation of 
jurisdiction by an inferior court It prohibits such court 
from proceeding further in a cause already commenced, and 
which, because of the limited nature of its judicial powers, it 
lias no authority to determine. 
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8AMX— HABEAS 0OBFTJ8. 

496. A writ of habeas corpus la an order Imu- 
ing: firom a oommon-law court requiring a person in 
confinement to be brouglit before it, in order that 
the legality of the confinement may be tested. 

Thig writ is the summary remedy in all cases of false im- 
prisomnent It will issue whether the restraint be under 
coyer of criminal or civil proceedings, or without any show 
of Justiflcation. It may be applied for by the person who 
is wrongfully detained, by some other person on his behalf, 
or by any one who has a right to his custody, as his parent, 
guardian, etc 

EQXnTABLE BEMEDIES— INJUNOTIOK. 

497. Those equitable remeidies most fireqnently 
applied may be conveniently grouped as follows: 

(a) That designed to prevent the commission of 

wrongs: 
(1) The injunction. 

(b) Those designed to regulate and enforce con* 

tract obligations: 

(1) Oompelling specifLo performance. 

(2) Be-execution. 
(8) Correction. 
(4) Bescission. 

(0) Those designed to regulate and protect prop- 
erty rights: 

(1) The regulation and enforcement of trusts. 

(2) The foreclosure of mortgages. 

(3) Quieting tide. 
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(4) Partition of Joint estates. 

(6) Appointment and control of receivers. 

(6) Accounting. 

(d) Those designed to aid and enforce adjudica- 

tions: 

(1) Granting writs of ne exeat. 

(2) Discovery. 

(3) The perpetuation of testimony. 

(4) The enforcing of awards. 
(6) The enforcing of Judgments. 

(e) Miscellaneous: 

(1) Interpleader. • 

498. A writ of injunction is a writ, issuing out of 
a court of equity, commanding a person to 
do, or to refrain from doing, some act there- 
in specified. 

If it commands him to do some act, It is called a ^'manda- 
tory injunction.'^ If it orders him not to do the act, it Is 
said to be prohibitory.'' Injunctions are most frequently 
of the latter class. 

8AME-43FECIFIO PEBFOBMAJTOB. 

499. By a ^^decree of specific performance'' is 
meant an order, by a court of equity, requiring 
a party to a contract to ftdfill his obligations un- 
der such contract. 

He is directed to do wbateyer he has promised to do in 
his agreement Specific performance of a contract is grant- 
ed only when the award of damages is not an adequate rem- 
edy for the breach 
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SAME— BB-EZKOn 

600. When a written contract or other Instru- 
ment has been lost, equity will sometimss decree 
that it be again executed. 

SAME— COBBEOTIOK. 

601. When it is shown that there was mutual er- 
ror in the framing of a written instrument, equity 
will decree that the instrument be revised so as 
to express the exact intention of the parties. 

SAME— BESOISSIOK. 

602. In cases where fraud, or some other rea- 
son, renders it inequitable that a contract should be 
enforced, equity will order such contract surren- 
dered for cancellation or rescission. 

SAME— OONTBOL OF TBU8T& 

603. Equity assumes control over all trust es- 
tates, compels trustees to perform their duties, and, 
when the interests of the cestui que trust render it 
necessary, may remove the trustee and appoint a 
successor to him. 

The origin and nature of the trost estate have already 
been explained. Over this estate the coorts of equity hare 
always cast their protection* 
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BAlffE-^FOBECLOSUBE OF MOBTQAQES. 

604. By the ^^equltable foreclosure of a mortgage'' 
is meant a decree of a court of equity by virtue of 
which the mortgagor's rights in the property are 
cut off, in the interest of the mortgagee. 

The foreclosure of mortgages in this country may assume 
one of two different forms, according to the views of the na- 
ture of a mortgage which prevail in the particular jurisdic- 
tion. In those States where the mortgage is regarded as a 
conveyance of the title to the land, subject to the right of the 
mortgagor to redeem it upon payment of the mortgage debt, 
foreclosure is the proceeding which perfects the mortgagee's 
title, by cutting oft the mortgagor's equity, or right to re- 
deenL Where, however, the mortgage is regarded as a mere 
lien upon the property, a decree of foreclosure is an order 
that the premises be sold, and the proceeds applied, so far 
as necessary, to the payment of the mortgage debt. 

It is conmion to insert in the mortgage itself a provision 
that in case of default the mortgagee shall have power to 
sell the property in satisfaction of the claim. Where such 
a power of sale exists, it is not usually necessary to resort to 
a court of equity in order to accomplish a valid foreclosure. 
There are, however, usually statutory regulations of the fore- 
closure under a power of sale, designed to protect the mort- 
gagor's interests. 

SAME^QXHETINa TITLE. 

606. Whenever a deed or other instrument ex- 
ists, which, though invalid, may yet, when the evi- 
dence necessary to overthrow it is lost, cast sus- 
picion upon the owner's title to his property, a 
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oourt of equity will, upon application by suoh 
owner, direct the Instrument to be canceled. 

This proceeding is also referred to as ^remoTing a cloud 
from the title." The remedy is applied because there is a 
fear that the outstanding inyalid conyeyance may cause the 
owner trouble at some time in the future, when the evidence 
of his title is no longer in existence. 

SAME— FABTITIOK. 

606. Ooncurrently with the courts of common lawy 
equity has power. In most Jurisdictions, to decree 
the partition of Joint estates. 

Partition is usually a matter of right. It may, of course^ 
take place by agreement of the parties; but, in cases where 
they cannot agree, resort is had to the courts. If the prop- 
erty cannot itself be divided without greatly lessening its 
value, the court will order it sold and the proceeds distrib- 
uted among the tenants in proportion to their shares. 

SAME— BECEIVEBS. 

607. A receiver Is a disinterested person ap- 
pointed by a court of equity to take charge of prop- 
erty In litigation when it is unjust that either 
party to the suit should hold it. 

In the management of the property the receiver acts, not 
as the agent of either party to the suit, but as an oflBicer of 
the court. 

SAME—ACCOUNTING. 

608. An account Is a detailed statement of re- 
ceipts and pasnnents In connection with a particu- 
lar business or trust. 
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609. Equity will compel a person to render an 
account whenever it is necessary to protect equi- 
table rights. It will usually order payment of the 
balance thus found due. 

ThuSy a partner, a gaardian, an administrator^ or any one 
In a position of trast, may be compelled to acooont to the 
one for whose benefit the trust Is exercised* 

SAME— ITB EXEAT. 

610. A writ of ne exeat is a writ Issnlug out of 
a court of equity, restraining a person from, leaving 
the Jurisdiction of the court. 

This writ is granted in cases where It is feared that the 
defendant in a case will abscond, to the irreparable injury 
of the plaintiff. The writ itself commands the sheriff to ap- 
prehend the defendant and keep him in custody until he 
gives security to abide by the decree of the court 

SAME— DISCOVERY. 

61L Discovery is the act, on the part of the de- 
fendant, of revealing, by a statement under oath, 
such fiEtcts relating to the plaintiff's case as are 
within the defendant's knowledge. 

612. A court of equity will compel discovery 
whenever the fkcts sought are required in aid of 
legal proceedings. 

At common law, the parties to a cause were not compe- 
tent to testify as witnesses in that cause. Hence, if one 
party wished to secure evidence of facts which were ezclu- 
sively within the knowledge of the other party, he was ob- 
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Hged to resort to equity to secure a sworn statement of them. 
At present this remedy is falling into disnae, because in all 
eivil actions the parties may be compelled to testify. 

SAME— FBBPETUATION OF TESTIMONY. 

613. When a person's rights are not actually 
fhreatened, bnt lie has ground to fear that they 
may be at some fliture time, when the evidence 
necessary to sustain them may be lost, a court of 
equity will decree that the testimony of witnesses 
shall be taken, and shall remain as a perpetual 
memorial for future use. 

In ordar to secure this relief, the plaintiff must show that 
it is impossible that his rights should be at once submitted 
to a judicial inrestigation. 

5 
8AME--ENF0B0IKa OF AWABDS AND JXTDGMENTS. 

614. A court of equity will lend its aid to en- 
force awards and Judgments in certain cases, when 
its assistance becomes necessary. 

ThaSy when the award directs the performance of some act 
other than the payment of money, the common-law courts 
cannot usually enforce such performance, and equity must 
be resorted to. And if a defendant against whom judgment 
has been rendered fraudulently conceals his property, or con- 
yeys it away, equity will aid him in discoyering it and ap- 
propriating it to his claim. 

SAME— INTEBFLEADEB. 

616. Where a person has in his possession prop- 
erty to which two different parties make a ^iftiTn^ 
he may file a bill of interpleader, upon which the 
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court of equity will decide to which of them the 
property belongs. 

The person filing the bill is a mere stakeholder, claiming 
no interest in the subject-matter himself. He does not feel 
safe in determining which of the two claimants is entitled 
to its possession. The two claimants are said to ^inter- 
plead"; that is, they appear in faror of their respectire 
claims, and the court determines, upon the showing which 
they make, their rights. 
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OOUBTS IN QENERAL. 

616. The term << court'' is used in the law In two 
senses: 

(a) To indicate that governmental afcency 

through which the laws are interpreted 
and applied, consisting of one or more 
judges; 

(b) To denote the place where those judges ex- 

ercise their functions. 

Thus, when the "jurisdiction of the court" or the "decision 
of the court" is spoken of, it is clear that the term "court" 
is used to signify the judges acting in their official capacity. 
But a person is sometimes referred to as "coming into court," 
in which case it is equally plain that the place where those 
judges meet to perform their duties is in mind. Using the 
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term in the lutter sense, Blackstone defines a ^coort^ as ^a 
place where justice is judicially administeredL" 



OOUBTS OF BECOBD, AND NOT OF BECOBD. 

617. A court of record is one, the formal record 
of whose proceedings is received in other courts as 
conclusive evidence of the facts therein related. A 
court not of record is one whose records are not en- 
titled to be so received. 

Whether a court is or is not a court of record does not de- 
pend upon whether a record of its proceedings is kept or 
not, bat rather upon the character of that record as evidence 
in other courts. Many courts not of record keep accurate 
minutes of their proceedings. In this country courts are 
usually created by statute, and it is customary for the stat- 
ute which establishes a tribunal to state expressly whether 
or not it is to be a court of record. 



JUBISDICTION— OBIQINAL AND AFFELLATB. 

618. Jurisdiction is the power to hear and deter- 
mine controversies, and to apply the law to them. 

619. Jurisdiction is either original or appellate. 
Original jurisdiction is the power to hear and de- 
termine controversies in the first instance. Appel- 
late jurisdiction is the power to review and cor- 
rect the action of an inferior court. 

It is the policy of both England and America to allow the 
defeated suitor to appeal his case to a higher court, if he 
feels himself aggriered. The lower court may have been in- 
fluenced by passion or prejudice, or it may have erred in its 
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construction of the law. In either case, it is desirable that 
there be a higher tribnnal, composed of judges of great learn- 
ing and upright character, which may be appealed to to cor- 
rect such a miscarriage of justice. 

SAME— GENERAL AND LIMITED. 

620. Jurisdiction is either general or limited. A 
court has general jurisdiction when it has power to 
decide all controversies which may come before it, 
or all except those of some particular dlass. A 
court has limited jurisdiction when it can decide 
controversies of a particular class only. 

Thns, it is common, in this country, to assign to a special 
conrt jurisdiction in matters relating to the administration 
and distribution of the estates of deceased persons. A court 
having powers only in that particular class of cases would be 
a court of limited or special jurisdiction. But, aft» all ape- 
cial jurisdictions are parceled out, there is always some court 
which has the residue of original jurisdiction. The Juris- 
diction of such a court is general 

SAME— EXCLUSIVE AND OONOUBBENT. 

621. Exclusive jurisdiction is that which a oourt 
possesses in controversies which cannot be heard 
and determined in any other court. Concurrent 
jurisdiction is that which a oourt has in controver- 
sies of such a nature that some other court might, 
if it had been appealed to, have heard and deter- 
mined. 

When two courts hare concurrent jurisdiction orer a cer- 
tain subject-matter, it is usually at the option of the party 
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commencing suit to choose in which of the two he will in- 
stitute proceedings. When, however, he has exercised his 
option, the court which he has chosen secures exclusive ju- 
risdiction in that particular case. 

GOUBTS OF ENGLAND BEFORE 1873— C017BTS OF 

OBIQINAL JUBISDICTION. 

622. The leading English courts of original ju- 
risdiction prior to 1873 were: 

(a) The court of king's (or queen's) bench. 

(b) The court of eommon bench or common 

pleas. 

(c) The court of exchequer. 

(d) The court of chancery. 

(e) The court of admiralty. 

(f) The court of probate. 

(g) The court for divorce and matrimonial 

causes. 

The American lawyer or student finds in the decisions of 
the English courts the fountain head of the common law. 
It is therefore desirable^ in order to enable him to appre* 
ciate the value of the decisions of a particular court, that 
he know in a general way how jurisdiction is parceled out 
in England. In 1873 the courts of England were remod- 
eled; but, inasmuch as most of the great leading cases 
were decided before that time, the old English judicial sys- 
tem is of even greater interest to us than that of the pres- 
. ent. A brief outline of both the old and the new systems 
will be given. 

Tht Oourt of King^s (or Queen^s) Bench. 

This court can be traced back to the twelfth century. It 
was the most important of the common-law courts, receiv- 

XL. LAW— 20 
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ing its name on account of the fact that in it the sovereign 
Tvas supposed to sit in person. It had jurisdiction in pleas 
of the crown, L e. criminal cases, and in all suits between 
subject and subject, except real actions. It also had power 
to issue extraordinary writs, such as writs of mandamus and 
quo warranto. 

Tlie C<mrt of Common Pleas. 

This court owes its origin to Magna Gharta, which pro- 
vided that common pleas, i. e. suits between subject and sub- 
ject, as distinguished from pleas of the crown, should be 
held at some certain place, no longer following the king. 
Inasmuch as the king's bench necessarily accompanied the 
king on his journeys throughout the kingdom, a new court — 
that of the common pleas — became necessary, and was es- 
tablished at Westminster. Its name sufficiently indicates 
its general jurisdictioiL 

Ths Court of Excheqaer. 

The exchequer was the financial agency of the govern- 
ment But it early began to assume judicial functions in 
connection with the management of the royal revenue. By 
a gradual enlargement of its jurisdiction, it took cognizance 
of all suits between subject and subject, except a few in 
which the court of common pleas had exclusive jurisdiction. 

Tke Court oj Chancery, 

The origin of this court, and its general jurisdiction^ have 
been explained in a previous chapter. 

Tke Court of Admiralty, 

The admiralty court existed as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and had jurisdiction in matters arising wholly at sea. 

The Courts of Prolbate and of Divorce. 

The probate of wills and the administration of estates, as 
well as all matrimonial causes, were, until the middle of the 
present century, in charge of the ecclesiastical courts. In 
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1867| howeyer, juriBdiction in such matters was transferred 
to the court of probate and the court for divorce and matri- 
monial causes. 



SAME— COUBTS OF INTEBMEDIATE APPEAL. 

623. There were, in England, three courts hav- 
ing an appellate jurisdiction, but whose . decision 
was yet subject to be appealed firom. These were 
known as the ^^ Courts of Intermediate Appeal," 
and were as follows: 

(a) The exchequer chamber. 

(b) The court of appeal in chancery. 

(c) The full court in matrimonial causes. 

The Exchequer Chamber. 

This court was established in 1822 as a court of inter- 
mediate appeal from the three great common-law courts, — 
the king's bench, the common pleas, and the exchequer. 

The (hurt of Appeal in Chancery, 

In 1851 two lord justices of appeal were appointed to sit, 
with or without the chancellor, as a court of intermediate 
appeal from the court of chancery. 

The fhdl Court in Mairimonial Causes, 

This court had jurisdiction to review the decisions of the 
Judge ordinary of the court for diyorce and matrimonial 
causes. 

SAHE^COUBTB OF FINAL AFPEAI.. 

624. The courts of final appeal prior to 1878 were: 

(a) The house of lords. 

(b) The judicial committee of the privy 

council. 
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From the court of probate, the court of exchequer cham- 
ber, the court of appeal in chancery, and the full court for 
divorce and matrimonial causes, as well as from the Scotch 
and Irish courts, an appeal lay to the house of lords. The 
judicial conmiittee of the privy council entertained appeals 
from the admiralty and ecclesiastical courts, and from the 
colonial courts. 



OOUBTS OF ENGLAND SINCE 1873. 

626. Under the judicature acts of 1873 and 1876, 
all of the courtB of original jurisdiction and the 
courts of intermediate appeal were consolidated in- 
to the supreme court of judicature, and this was 
subdivided into: 

(a) The high court of justice. 

(b) The court of appeal. 

628. The high court of justice is again subdi- 
vided into: 

(a) The queen's (or king's) bench division. 

(b) The common-pleas division, 
(o) The exchequer division. 

(d) The chancery division. 

(e) The probate, divorce, and admiralty divis- 

ion. 

627. The court of appeal consists of five lord jus- 
tices of appeal, together with the master of the 
rolls. From its decisions an appeal may be taken 
to the house of lords. 

The jurisdiction of the different divisions of the high court 
of justice corresponds in the main to that of the old courts 
of the same name. Any division maj, however, apply equi* 
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table rales, and, when law and equity conflict, it la proyided 
that equity shall preyaiL 



OOTJBTS 07 THE UNITED STATES— FEDERAL C017BTS. 

628. In the United States, both the Federal gov- 
ernment and each State has a complete system of 
courts. The courts of the Federal government In- 
clude: 

(a) The supreme court of the United States. 

(b) The drcuit courts of appeals. 
(0) The drcuit courts. 

(d) The district courts. 

(e) The court of claims, 

(f) The court of private land claims. 

(g) The United States senate, 
(h) The territorial courts. 

(i) The courts of the District of Columbia. 

The constitution of the United States provides that '^e Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall be Tested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish.'' In pursuance 
of this provision, congress, on September 24, 1789, passed an 
act, now commonly referred to as the ^Judiciary Act of 
1789," establishing a system of courts, which, with some mod- 
ifications, still exists. 

The courts of the Federal government have Jurisdiction 
In ''all cases in law and equity arising under the constitution, 
the laws of the United States and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party; to con- 
troversies between two or more States, between a State and 
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citizens of another State, between citizens of different States, 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands ander 
grants of different States, and between a State or the citizens 
thereof and foreign States, citizens and subjects.'' 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 

This court consists of nine judges, appointed by the pres- 
ident of the United States by and with the consent of the 
senate. In addition to his duties on the bench of the su- 
preme court, each justice is assigned to one of the nine cir- 
cuits, and must hold a term of the circuit court of the United 
States at least once in two years. The supreme court has 
original jurisdiction in all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in which a state is 
a party; but its principal jurisdiction is appellate. Prior to 
the passage of the Evarts Act of March 3, 1891, it was the 
general court of appeal from the inferior Fedlsral courts. 

Under the Evarts Act of 1891, the entire appellate juris- 
diction is divided between the supreme court and the cir- 
cuit courts of appeals. In addition to appeals from the court 
of claims, the court of private land claims, the courts of the 
territories and of the District of (Columbia, and, in some 
cases where a constitutional question is involved, from the 
highest court of a State, appeals lie from the circuit and dis- 
trict courts directly to the supreme court in the following 
cases: 

(1) Where the jurisdiction of the court is in issuCi 

(2) From the final decree in prize cases. 

(3) In cases of conviction of infamous crimes. 

(4) Where the construction of the constitution of the 
United States is involved. 

(5) Where the constitutionality of any Federal law, or the 
validity or construction of any treaty, is in question. 

Appeals may be taken from the circuit courts of appeals 
to the supreme court in all cases where the matter in con- 
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trorersy is more than f 1,000, except in admiralty, patent, 
revenue, and crinunal cases, and those in which jurisdiction 
depends entirely on the citizenship of the parties* 

JJie Circuit (hurts of Appeals. 

These courts were established by the Erarts Act of 1891, 
already referred to. There are nine of them, consisting of 
three judges each, who may be any three of the following: 
The supreme court judge assigned to the particular circuity 
the circuit judges for that circuit, and the district judges 
whose districts are therein. It has appellate jurisdiction 
from the circuit and district courts, and in such cases com- 
ing from the territorial courts as may be assigned to the 
particular circuit 

The CircuU and District (hurts. 

The United States is divided into nine circuits, to each of 
which are assigned two circuit judges. The circuit court 
may be held by the supreme court justice assigned to the par- 
ticular circuit, either of the circuit judges, the district judge 
of the district in which it is held, or by any two of them to- 
gether. 

Each circuit is divided into districts. Some States con- 
stitute a single district, while others contain two or more, 
each district having assigned to it a district judge. 

The circuit and district courts have divided between them 
the greater part of the general original jurisdiction vested in 
the judicial department It will be beyond the scope of the 
present work to give the details of their jurisdiction. 

The (hurt qf Claims. 

This court was established in 1855 to hear and determine 
claims of individuals against the Federal government It 
consists of five judges. 
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Uie Court of Private Land Claimi. 

This court was establlahed in 1891 to settle disputes con- 
cerning the title to certain lands in the Western States 
claimed under Spanish and Mexican grants. By the terms 
of the act creating it, its existence was limited to December 
81, 1895. 

JJie United Statee Senate. 

As a court, the senate has Jurisdiction to try Impeachment 
oases only. 

The Territorial Cburtt and the Cburte of (he Diatrid of Mumbia. 
The Federal gorernment, having power to goyem the ta^ 
ritories of the United States, has provided judicial systems 
for them* It is unnecessary, however, to give the details of 
their organization. 

SAME— THE OOUBTS OF THE STATE& 

629. The Bystems of courts in the vaxioiui States 
differ widely from each other, but have some gen- 
eral features in oommon. There are a court of 
final appeal, a court of general original jurisdiction, 
a court of inferior original jurisdiction, and a oourt 
of special probate jurisdiction in each StsCte. 

In most Btates the court of final appeal or of last resort is 
called the '^supreme court" of the State, although in many 
States it is known as the '^court of appeals." Provision is 
sometimes made for a court of intermediate appeal. The 
courts of general original jurisdiction are usually called ^cir- 
cuit courts," or "district courts," or "courts of common pleas." 
The judges of the inferior courts are known as "justices of 
the peace," "trial justices," or "magistrates." The court of 
special probate jurisdiction is usually styled the "probate 
court," but in Pennsylvania it is called the "orphans' court," 
and in New York, the "surrogate's court" 
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642. Code Procedure— Outline. 
648. Criminal Procedure— Outline, 

PBOCEDUBE IN QENEBAIn 

680. The term ^^procedure'' is used to Indicate 
the various steps or processes in the adjudication of 
controversies in courts. 

63L The most common forms of procedure in 
vogue at present in this country are: 

(a) Oommon-Iaw procedure. 

(b) Equity procedure. 

(c) Code procedure. 

(d) Criminal procedure. 

Pro.cedare is the method of applying the remedies of the 
law. There are plain reasons why various forms of proce- 
dure arose. Different methods would naturally be employed 
in the apprehension and punishment of a criminal from those 
in use in determining disputes between subject and subject. 
Furthermore, the court of chancery, Influenced as it was by 
the traditions of the clyll law, deyeloi)ed a system peculiar 
to itself, adapted to the application of its special remedies. 
And upon the Introduction of the codes another system was 
established, which, though following In the main the equity 
practice, yet has borrowed freely from the other systems. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF FBOCEDUBE. 

682. Whatever may be the particiilar form of 
procedure, the following essential steps appear: 

(a) An application to the courts. 

(b) The original process. 

(c) Appearance of the opposite party* 

(d) Pleadings. 

(e) A triaL 

(f) A decision. 

(g) An enforcement of the decision. 

Courts do not take the initiatire in a case. Until appealed 
to, they will not attempt to decide a centroversy. Conse- 
quently, there must, in all forms of procedure, be some meth- 
od of applying to the court for the redress of an alleged 
wrong. 

But, in order that justice may be done, it is also necessary 
that the party against whom relief is sought shall be notified, 
and allowed to appear and defend himself, if he so desires. 
This is done by the issuing and serving upon him a notice 
that suit has been commenced against him. This notice is 
called a ^'wrif It is a form of what is usually known as 
'process.'' 

Both parties being in court, the next step is to ascertain 
the nature of the dispute. This is done by means of the 
pleadings, which are the formal statements of the cause of 
complaint, on the one hand, and the ground of defense, on 
the other. 

The parties having made their statements or pleadings, a 
trial is necessary to determine the rights of the parties. Each 
party produces his witnesses, and the Judge or the jury de- 
termine the facts from their testimony. The next step is to 
determine the appropriate remedy, and to render a decision 
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inToIying the concIaBions arriyed at. It then only remabui 
necessary to enforce the decision by appropriate means. 

This being the general plan of the varioos systems of pro- 
cedure, the present chapter will be devoted to an explanation 
of some of the pecnliarities of the different systems. 



OOMMON-I.AW FBOCEDUBE— FOBM8 OF AOTIOIT. 

688. A proceeding in a oonrt of oommon law is 
called an *^ action.'' Actions are of three general 
classes: Beal actions, mixed actions, and personal 
actions. 

684. The old forms of real actions ooxresponded 
with the following writs: 

(a) The writ of right. 

(b) The writ of entry. 

(c) The writ of formedon. 

(d) The writ of dower. 

(e) The writ of right of dower. 

(f) The writ of qnare impedit. 

686. The most common mixed action Is the ao- 
tion of ejectment. 

688. Personal actions are either: 

(a) Actions ex contractu; 

(b) Actions ex delicto. 

637. The principal actions ex contractu are those 
of: 

(a) Assumpsit; 

(b) Debt; 

(c) Ooyenant. 

688. The principal actions ex delicto are those 
of: 
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(a) Trespass; 

(b) Trespass on the case; 

(c) Trover; 

(d) Beplevin. 

689. The action of detinue is sometimes classed 
as an action ex contractu, and sometimes as an ac- 
tion ex delicto. 

It has already been noticed, as one of the reasons for the 
development of the coort of chancery in England, that re- 
lief in the common-law courts could not be had nnless the 
suitor's claim was of such a nature that the writs in com- 
mon use would cover it In other words, it must fall within 
one or other of the actions which were allowed. While the 
scope of these actions is much wider at present than it was 
at that time, by reason of the introduction of new forms of 
action, yet the general principle still holds true, in the com- 
mon-law pi^actice, that a case must be in the form of one of 
the actions above mentioned, or relief cannot be granted. 

A real action is one whose object is the specific recovery 
of real property. A personal action is one whose object is 
the specific recovery of personal property, or the recovery of 
damages for an injury. A mixed action is one in which both 
damages and the specific recovery of real property are 
sought. 

The principal real actions formerly in use were those cor- 
responding to the following writs: (1) The writ of rights 
which issued when the plaintiff sought the specific recovery 
of corporeal hereditaments, basing his claim upon a title to 
an estate in fee simple therein. (2) The writ of entry, under 
which the plaintiff, having been wrongfully dispossessed of 
lands, could recover them. (3) The writ of f ormedon, which 
was used when the plaintiff claimed the right to real property 
as tenant in tail, or as remainder-man or reversioner after 
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the termination of an estate tail. Tlie three foregoing 
formB of action have been abolished in England, and in most 
of the United States. (4) The writ of dower, which issued in 
favor of a widow who claimed the specific recovery of her 
dower, no part of it having been assigned to her. (5) The 
writ of right of dower, under which the widow claimed the 
residue of her dower, part of it having already been as- 
signed. (6) The writ of quare impedit, under which the plain- 
tiff claimed that his right to a benefice was obstructed, and 
sought its recovery. Of the three last-mentioned writs, the 
writ of dower and the writ of right of dower are still used, 
although in most States they have given way to the mixed 
action of ejectment The writ of quare impedit is not in 
use in this country. 

The action of ejectment is the leading mixed action, and 
into it have been merged, in most jurisdictions, all of the old 
real actions. It is an action for the specific recovery of land, 
and for damages for its detention. 

Actions ex contractu are those based upon contract, ex- 
press or implied. Actions ex delicto are those based upon 
delict or tort. An action of assumpsit is one brought for 
the recovery of damages for the breach of a simple or parol 
contract. An action of debt is one brought for the recovery 
of a liquidated or certain sum of money. An action of cove- 
nant is one brought to recover damages for the breach of a 
covenant or contract under seal. An action of trespass is 
one brought for the recovery of damages for a direct and for-^ 
dble injury to the plaintiff's person, or corporeal property. 
An action of trespass on the case lies to recover damages for 
an injury to person or property which is either not forcible 
or not direct. An action ^f trover is one brought to recover 
damages for the wrongful conversion of personal property. 
An action of replevin is one for the specific recovery of per- 
sonal property, and for damages for its detention. 
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COMMON-LAW PROCEDURE- OUTLINE. 

640. Under the common-law system of procedure^ 

(a) Suit is commenced by the filing of a 

prsBcipe and the issuing of an orig- 
inal writ. 

(b) The defendant appears either in person 

or by attorney. 

(c) The pleadings are in the following 

order: 

(1) The plaintiff's declaration. 

(2) The defendant's plea, or, Tsrhen 

he wishes to raise a qu^tion 
of law, his demurrer. 

(8) The plaintiff's replication to 
the plea. 

(4) The defendant's rejoinder. 

(6) The plaintiff's surrejoinder. 

(6) The defendant's rebutter. 

(7) The plaintifTs surrebutter. 

(d) The trial is usually by jury. 

(e) The decision of the jury is called a 

<« verdict," upon which the court ren- 
ders a judgment. 

(f ) The Judgment is enforced by means of 

an execution. 

The Prxcipe and Original Writ, 

The praecipe -is merely a request that an original writ is- 
sue. It was in England filed in the court of chancery, from 
which the writ issued. The writ itself was an order, under 
the great seal and in the king's name, directed to the sheriff 
of the county where the injury was supposed to have been 
committed, instructing him to command the defendant" to 
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satisfy the plaintiff's claim, or to appear in one of the su- 
perior common-law courts to defend the action. 

The PUadingB. 

The defendant having appeared in response to the writ, 
the pleadings commence. Originally these were oral alterca- 
tions in open court The judge sat as moderator of the pro- 
ceedings, and caused the parties, as rapidly as possible, to 
come to an issue; that is, to reduce their dispute to some 
single, material point, affirmed on one side and denied on 
the other. The object of pleading at the common law was 
the production of a single issue. 

At present the pleadings in all principal courts are in writ- 
ing. The plaintiff first flies his declaration. A ''declara- 
tion" is defined to be a formal statement of the facts con- 
stituting the plaintiff's cause of action. The defendant may 
then pursue one of two courses: He may deny the facts 
stated in the declaration, or he may claim that, even if those 
facts are true, still they do not show a right to recover. The 
former course would involve the filing of a plea; the latter, 
of a demurrer. The former would tend to raise an issue of 
fact; the latter, an issue of law. If a demurrer is filed, the 
plaintiff's next step would be to Join in the demurrer, and 
the issue of law is complete. If a plea is filed, it may either 
be a plea of traverse, which merely denies the facts in the 
declaration, or a plea of confession and avoidance, which ad- 
mits the facts in the declaration to be true, but sets up new 
facts which alter their legal effect To the new matter thus 
■et up, the plaintiff, in his replication, may traverse, or con- 
fess and avoid, as may either of the parties in any of the sub- 
sequent pleadings. But, upon a traverse, issue must be ten- 
dered; and this issue, when well tendered, must be ac- 
cepted. Consequently, whenever either party, at any stage 
of the proceedings, traverses, there must follow a joinder in 
issue, and the pleadings are at an end. 
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The Trial. 

A discassion of the trial will be deferred until the next 
chapter. 

Verdict and Judgment. 

The jury are the judges of the facts in the case, while the 
Judge determines the law applicable to these facts. In prac- 
tice, the court instructs the jury in the law which bears 
upon the case, and under such instructions the jury deter- 
mines which party shall prevail. Their decision is called a 
*^erdict'' If the verdict is for the plaintiff, the jury also 
report the amount of damages to which he is entitled. 

The judgment is, as its name implies, a statement of the 
conclusion at which the judge and jury have jointly arrived. 
It is a determination of the rights of the parties, but it does 
not command any affirmative action on the part of either 
party. It decides, but for the enforcement of the decision an 
execution is necessary. 

EiecuJtion. 

Upon a judgment in his favor, the plaintiff, after waiting 
a reasonable time, within which to allow the defendant to 
appeal, if he so desires, is entitled to a writ of execution. 
This is a writ directed to the sheriff, or some other executive 
officer, who is by law qualified for such purpose, usually 
commanding him to levy upon enough of the property of the 
defendant to satisfy the judgment 

EQUITY PBOOEDXTBE— OUTLINE. 

64L Under the eqxdty ssrstem of procedure, 

(a) Sxdt is commenced by the filing of a 

bill of complaint. 

(b) The writ by means of which the de- 

fendant is summoned into court is 
called a ^ ^ subpoena.'* 
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(c) The defendant may appear either In 

person or by attorney. 

(d) The pleadings are in the following or- 

der: 

(1) The bill of complaint. 

(2) The defendant's answer, plea, dis- 

claimer, or demurrer. 
(8) The plaintUTs replication. 

(e) The trial is usually without a Jury. 

(f) The decision of the court is embodied 

in its decree. 

(g) The decree is enforced by punishing the 

party who falls to obey it. 

The BiU qf Oomptabit 

The billy in equity, serrefl the twofold office of an appeal 
to the court, and the first of the plaintiff's (or complainant's) 
pleadings* In form, the bill calls the attention of the court 
to the facts upon which the claim for relief is based, and 
prays the court to issue a subpoena to the defendant (or re- 
spondent), and, upon hearing, to grart the relief sought. 

Bubpcma and Appearane$. 

The ^subpoena" is a writ directed to the defendant, re- 
quiring him to appear at a certain time, upon penalty of hav- 
ing the bill taken as confessed against him. His appearance 
may be in person or by attorney. 

Uie Pleadings. 

There Is much less formality in the pleadings in equity 
than is required in those at common law. There is only one 
form of action. When the defendant appears in response 
to the subpoena, he has his choice of four courses. If he 
claims no interest whatever in the subject-matter of the bill, 
he files a disclaimer. If he regards the bill as insufScicnt 

BL.LAW'-21 
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in point of law, he demurs. If he sees some single, ma- 
terial fact, upon the tmth or falsity of which he is willing to 
base his defense, he flle^ a plea, which in eqoity is quite 
different from the plea at common law. If he wishes to 
make a more general denial, he embodies his defense in an 
answer. To the plea or answer the plaintiff flies a replica- 
tion, and the case is at issue. 

The Trial. 
The form of trial wUl be noticed hereafter. 

The Decree and iU Enfarcemmt. 

This differs materially from a Judgment at law. While a 
judgment is a mere statement of the rights of the parties, a 
decree goes further, and directs specifically what each party 
is to do in order to accomplish justice. If any party refuses 
to obey the orders of the decree, he is guilty of contempt of 
court and is punished accordingly. 

CODE FBOCEDUBE—OUTLINE. 

642. Under most of the Codes, 

(a) Sxdt is commenced by the filing of a 

complaint or petition. 

(b) The writ by which the defendant is 

notified is usually called a *< sum- 
mons." 

(c) The defendant may appear either in 

person or by attorney. 

(d) The only pleadings usually allowed 

are: 

(1) The complaint or petition* 

(2) The answer or demurrer of the 

defendant. 
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(8) The reply or demurrer to the 

answer. 
(4) The demurrer to the reply. 

(e) The trial may be with or without Jury. 

(f) The court's decisioii may take the form 

of a Judgment or a decree, accord- 
insr to whether the action Is of a 
legal or equitable nature. 

(g) If the action is legal in its nature, the/ 

Judgment is enforced by execution; 
if equitable, by contempt of court 
proceedings. 

' Under the codes, it is usually provided that distinctions 
between actions at law and suits in equity shall no longer 
be recognized, and that there shall be but one form of action, 
known as g Myil action.^ The procedure itself corresponds 
In most respects to that in equity, except that when the case 
is in its nature legal, as distinguished from equitable, judg- 
ment is rendered and execution issued thereon as under the 
common-law system. 

OBIMINAIi PBOOEDXJBE— OUTIilNS. 

» 

648. The common steps in a oriminal trial are as 
fallows: 

(a) Arrest of the defendanti with or without 

warrant. 

(b) Commitment and bail* 
(o) Prosecution.' 

(d) Arraignment. 

(e) Flea and issue. 

(f) Trial and verdioti 

(g) Sentence, 
(h) Execution. 
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Arrest, 

Arrest is the apprehension of the person of the defendant 
in order to secure his presence at the trial. A warrant is a 
writ issued to an ofQcer, or to a private person, command- 
ing him to arrest the defendant and bring him before the 
proper officer or court to answer for his crime. An arrest 
may be made by an officer or private person without warrant 
whai a crime is being committed in his presence by the de- 
fendant, or when he has probable cause for believing that 
the defendant has committed a felony. 

OommUmeni and BaiL 

Commitment is the act of sending the defendant to some 
lawful place of imprisonment, to remain until he is released 
or removed by further order of the court Bail is a substi- 
tute for commitment, by means of which the defendant is 
delivered or baUed into the hands of certain persons, who 
have signed a bond conditi<med upon his appearance at the 
trial 

Prosecution. 

This may be regarded as in the nature of a pleading on 
the part of the govaimient, in which the prisoner is accused 
of the offense for which he has been arrested. If it is pre- 
sented by a grand jury upon the suggestion of the public 
prosecutor, it is called an ^dictment" If it is formulated 
by the grand jury upon their own motion, it is faiown as a 
presentment" If it is presented by the public prosecutor 
without the aid of a grand jury, it is an ^'information.'' 

JLrr<ngnt}Mni» 

As a i»*eliminary to the trial, the prisoner is arraigned, — 
that is, he is called to the bar of the court, where the indict- 
ment, information, or presentment is read to him, and he is 
asked to say whether he is guilty or not guilty. 
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Plea and luue. 

The prisoner may then respond. If he chooses to do so. 
If he pleads guilty, a trial becomes unnecessary. If he de- 
clines to plead, a plea of not guilty is entered. 

Trial. 

The right of a person accused of crime to a trial by Jury 
Is guarantied by the constitution of the United States. The 
trial closes with the v^dict of the jury. 

Sentence, 

If the accused is found guilty upon the trial, sentence is 
pronounced upon him by the court This Is analogous to a 
Judgment at common law, except that It specifies the amount 
and kind of punishment to which the prisoner shall be sub- 
jected. 

EtecuHon, 

The execution in a criminal case is the application, tqr the 
piroper ofScer, of the punishment directed by the court in its 
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GHAPTEB ZZVIL 

TBlAia. 

644-640. Early Fomui of TiiaL 
647-648. Trial Procedure-Otttiloa 
649-66a Bridence. 

EABLY FOBMS OF TBIAK 

644. A trial is the means employed by the courts 
to determine the issue or issues develoi^ed by the 
pleadings in a case. 

646. Various crude forms of trial were in use in 
early Bngland. Among them may be mentioned: 
(a) Trial by compurgation, 
(bj Trial by ordeaL 
(c) Trial by battle. 

646. These early forms of trial have been entire- 
ly superseded by the trial by Jury, and the trial by 
the court itself, without Jury. 

The three forma of trial, by compurgation, by ordeal, and 
by battle, were of Saxon origin. The first two were applied 
chiefly to criminal cases. If a person accused of crime would 
swear that he was innocent, and could get a certain number 
of reputable men from his neighborhood to swear that they 
believed him, he was acquitted. If he could not clear him- 
self by this method of compurgation, he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the ordeal. This consisted in plunging the arm up 
tp the elbow in boiling water, or in carrying a piece of red- 
hot iron a certain distance. It was believed that, if the ac- 
cused was innocent, Qod would hold him harmless. 
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The trial by battle was more suited to cases of a civil 
nature. The two parties to the cause engaged in combat in 
presence of the judges, Heayen being appealed to to give the 
victory to him who was in the right lYial by battle was 
not abolished in England until 1819. 

About the time of the granting of Magna Charta, it became 
customary to select 12 men, who were acquainted with the 
facts in the case, to decide the issue. This was the earliest 
form of the jury. Gradually, however, that body came to 
assume its modem position. At present the jury is composed 
of persons who are unacquainted with the facts, but are in- 
formed in regard to them by the testimony introduced in 
their presence. They decide, not from what they know of the 
case, but from the evidence furnished by those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts. 

Trial by jury is the common method of trial in actions at 
common law, criminal actions, and in those proceedings un- 
der the code which are in the nature of common-law actions. 
In equity, and in equitable proceedings under the code, the 
trials are usually by the court alone. 

The function of the jury is to determine the facts of the 
case. The decision of points of law is by the judge. In a 
trial without jury, the judge decides both the law and the 
facts. 

TBIAIi PBOOEDUBE— OUTLIKE. 

647. The ordinary steps In a Jury trial are as 
follows: 

(a) Impaneling the Jury, 

(b) Opening the case- 
Co) Prodootion of testimony. 

(d) Ai^roment. 

(e) Charge to the Jury. 

(f) Verdiot and Judgment. 
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648. In a trial without Jnryt the process Is the 
same, except, of course, that no Jury is impaneled, 
there is no charge to the Jury, and no verdict sep- 
arate from the Judgment. 

Impaneling the Jury. 

It is essential to a soccessfal trial that the Jary be impar- 
tial. There is usually prepared for each term of court a list 
of qualified persons, from whom the jurors are to be select- 
ed. At the opening of the trial, 12 men from this list are 
called to the jury box, and, unless objection is made to them, 
or any one of them, they act as jurors in the particular case. 
But the law gives to each party the right to object to a cer- 
tain person's sitting as a juror in his case, and, if proper 
reasons for the objection are given, the person so objected to 
will be supplanted by another from the jury list. Buch an 
objection is called a ^'challenge for cause." In addition to 
the right to challenge for cause, it is usually provided that 
each party shall be allowed to challenge a specified number 
of jurors peremptorily, without assigning cause. In dvil 
cases, eadi party is allowed by statute from two to five per- 
emptory challenges, while in criminal cases a much larger 
numb^ is allowed. 

After the jury have been selected, they are sworn to well 
and truly try the matter in dispute, and a true verdict ren- 
der upon the evidence presented in the case. 

Opening the Oaae. 

As an introduction to the testimony proposed to be offered, 
it is customary, though not essential, for each party to give 
an outline of what he proposes to prove. This makes it pes 
sible for the jury to appreciate what bearing the testimony 
has upon the case, when it is presented. 
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Production qf (he TetHmony, 

Where testimony exists in the form of documents, the par 
pen themselves are introdnced. Frequently, also, articles 
of yarlous sorts are introduced into evidence. Such articles 
or papers, upon being presented, are marked ^^zhibit A," 
Exhibit B," etc., or by some other identifying mark, and are 
known by such mark throughout the trial. The jury, in such 
instances, inform themselves of the facts by actual inspec- 
tion. They are also sometimes taken to inspect the premises 
where a particular act is alleged to have been committed. 

But the most common sources of evidence are the wit- 
nesses in the case. They are summoned to appear by means 
of a writ of subpoena. After being sworn to testify to the 
trjiith, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, they are 
questioned with regard to what they know of the matter in 
dispute. The party producing a witness, or his attorney, 
first examines him, bringing out the testimony desired. This 
Is called the ^direct examination.'' The opposite party may 
then cross-examine the witness, asking him questions per- 
taining to the matter brought out on the direct examination. 
There is then usually a redirect examination, and sometimes 
a recroBs-examination is allowed* 

ArgumenL 

After the testimony on both sides has been produced, each 
party may, in person or by his attorney, address the jury 
and the court in support of his claims. Usually the plain- 
tilt makes the first address, and is followed by the defendant, 
after which the plaintiff has the right to close the discussion. 

Judged Charge — The Verdict — The Jvdgnxent. 

The arguments having closed, the judge instructs the jury 
on the law of the case, the jury retire, and after deliberation 
return a verdict, and upon this verdict judgment is rendered 
by the court The nature of the verdict and judgment has 
already been explained. 
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EVIBBNOB. 

649. Bvldenoe Is fhe means by which an allega- 
tion is shown to be true or false. 

660. There are certain matters which it is nnneo- 
essary to prove, becanse they are of nach a nature 
that the court wiU take notice of them whenever 
they are material to the controversy. Such mat- 
ters are said to be ^^Judidally noticed.^ 

For example, it wlH not be necessary to famish evidence 
of the ordinary conrse of natnrey the political organization 
of oar goyernment, and the existence and title of other na- 
tions, the jarlsdiction of saperlor courts in the State, the 
pabllc laws of the State and of the United States, etc. 

Four cardinal rales govern in the production of erldenoe 
in court They are as follows: 

(1) The evidence must correspond to the allegation, and be 
confined to the point in Issue. 

,(2) It is sufQcient if the substance only of the issue be 
proved. 

(3) The burden of proof is on the party holding the aflSrm- 
ative. 

(4) The best evidence of which the case is susceptible must 
be produced. 
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▲BANDONMBNTt 
title by, 197. 

ABATEMENT OF NUISANCES, 22^:. 

ABSOLUTE ESTATES, 
In real property, IB7. 

ACCESSION, 
title by, 213. 

ACCIDENT, 

as a defense for crime, tSG. 

ACCORD AND SATISFACTION, 288w 

ACCOUNTINQ, 288. 

ACCRETION, 

title by, 190. 
ACT OF THE PARTIES. 

titie by, 212, 217. 

ACTION, 

forma of, 316. 

ACTIONS, 

dassiflcation of, 31fi. 
ex contractu, 317. 
ex. delicto, 317. 
mixed, 3ia 
of assumpsit, 317. 
of covenant, 317. 
of debt, 317. 
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ACTIONS— Continued, 
of detinue, 317. 
of replevin, 317. 
of trespass, 317. 
of trespass on the case, 317* 
of trover, 317 
personal, 316w 
real, 3ia 

ADJECTIVE LAW, 110. 
scope of, 284. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, 112, 181. 

ADMINISTRATOR, 223. 
with the will annexed, 224. 

ADMIRALTY, 
court of. 306. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION, 
title by, 10& 

ADVOWSON, 100. 

AGENCY, 116, 252-25& 

distinguished from service, 2S3. 
how created, 256. 
how terminated, 258. 
parties to the relation of, 25^ 
unlawful contracts of, 255. 

AGENT, 252. 

how authorized, 256. 

AGE OF OONSENT, 140. 

AGREEMENT, 227. 
elements of, 227. 

AIR, 

easements in light and, 1681 

ALIEN, 1& 

ALLODIAL OWNERSHIP, 
of property, 89. 
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▲LLUYIAN, 196w 

AMENDMENT, 

of constitntioiis, 129. 

AMENDMENTS, 

to the federal constitiitioii, 130. 

ANIMAI/S FEBAE NATU&AE, 2121. 

ANNUITY, 165. 

ANSWER, 

in equity, 322. 

APPEAL, 

court of, 30& 

in chancery, 806L 

APPEARANCE, 

of parties, in a common-law action, 8181 
in equity, 321 

APPRENTICES, 156. 

ARBITRATION AND AWARD, 288, 

ARGUMENTS OF COUNSEL, 22a 

ARISTOCICAdy, 20, 22. 

ARRAIGNMENT, 824. 

ARREST, 324. 

ARSON, 13& 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION, 266. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 2& 
defects of, 28n. 

ASSAULT AND BATTERY, 27& 

ASSIGNMENT, 
deed of, 205. 

ASSUMPSIT, 
action of, 317. 

AUTHORITIES* 
rank of, 79. 
conflicts in, 81. 

AWARDS AND JUDGMENTS, 
enforcement of in equity, 800L 
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B 

BAIL* 

In criminal cases, 324. 

BAILBBS» 

liability ot 240. 
exceptional, 241. 

BAILMENTS, 
nature of, 288. 

how distinguished ftom sales, 2S8. 
classification of, ancient, 238. 
modem, 239. 

BABGAIN AND SALE, 
deed of, 20G. 

BENEFICE, 161. 

BILL OP COMPLAINT, 
in equity, 321. 

BILLS AND NOTES, 243. 
transfer of, 246. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 244 
form of, 245. 
acceptance of, 245. 

BILL OF RIGHTS, 92, 03, 12a 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

of corporation, general powers of, 267. 

BRANCHES OF GOVERJ^MENT, 24, 25. 

BREACH OF CONTRACT, 
remedies for, 231* 

BURGLARY, 139. 

O 
CANON LAW, 

nature of, 53. 

in the United States, 55. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 140. 
CARDINAL RULES OF EVIDENCE, 830. 
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CASES, 

conBtmctton and interpretation of, 79. 

CESTUI QUE TRUST, 190. 

CESTUI QUE USE, 189. 

CESTUI QUE VIE, 182. 

CHALLENGES OF JURORS, 828. 
for cause, 828. 
peremptory, 328. 

CHANCERY, 

rise of English court of, 56-58^ 

CHATTELS, 207. 
real, 207. 
personal, 207. 

CHILDREN, 

legitimate and Illegitimate, 160L 

CHOSES, 208. 
in action, 208. 
in possession, 206. 

CIRCUIT COURTS, 

of the United States, 31L 

CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEALS, 811. 
CITIZENS, 18. 

CITIZENSHIP, 

in the United States, 41. 

CIVIL LAW, 

See "Roman Law."* 

CLAIMS, 

court of, 311. 

CLASSIFICATION, 

of the municipal law, 110 et net^ 

of crimes, 136.- 

of deeds, 203, 204. 

of estates in real property, 171. 

CODIFICATION, 45. 
SUULW— 23 
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COLONIAL GOYBBNMBNT, 27. 

COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATIONS, 250 et leq. 

COMMBRCIAL PAPER, 240. 
transfer of, 246. 

COMMODATUM, 23a 

COMMON, 

estates In, 186, 187. 

COMMON CARRIERS, 242. 
bailment liabUity of, 242. 

COMMON LAW. 47. 
development of, 48. 

COMMON PLEAS, 
court of, 306. 

COMMUNICATION OF ABSENT, 22a 

COMPENSATORY DAMAGES, 291. 

COMPETENCY OP PARTIES. 

to a contract, natural and legal, 228, 228L 

COMPULSION, 

as a defense for crime, 136w 

CONDITIONAL ESTATES, 187, 

CONDITIONAL LIMITATION S» 188. 

CONFEDERACY, 23. 

CONFEDERATION, 
articles of . 28. 

defects in, 28n. 

» • 

CONFIRMATION, 
deed of. 205. 

CONFLICTS OF AUTHORITY, 81. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATJ^S, 88. 

CONGRESS, 

continental, 27. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
a written constitution. 29. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THB UNITED STATES-Oontlnuedt ' 
created a federal State. 26, 29. 
went Into effect when. 29. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTIES, 
of tbe fundamental rights. 92. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 112, 123 et seq. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS ON THE STATES^ 87. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OP STATUTES* 
b) whom determined. 126. 
presumption of, 127. 
when necessary to determine, 127. 

CONSTITUTIONS, 
amendment of, 129. 

application of the doctrine of stare decisis to» 1281 
construction of, 126. 
English and German compared, 124^ 
nature of American. 125. 
who may modify, 17. 
written and unwritten. 128. 
written, essentials of, 129. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

of laws in gieneral. 76. 
of statutes, 78. 
^ of cases, 79. 

CONTINENTAL CONGRE88BS, ST. 

CONSIDERATION, 28a 

CONSPIRAOY, 274. 

CONTRACT, 
tlUe by. 21& 

CONTRACTS. 116, 22S et seQ. 
dasslflcatlons of, 281-234. 
definitions of. 225. 226n. 
executed and executory, 232* 
express and implied, 238. 
DPgotlable, 243. 
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CONTRAGTS-€ontlnued« 
of insurance, 249. 

kinds ot 249. 

insurable interest necessary to» 2SQI 
of recorct 232. 
of sale, 234. 

executory and executed, 237. 

when title passes under, 237. 
of suretyship, 247. 

application of the statute of fntuds to^ 947* 
parol, 232. 
quasi, 234. 
specialties, 232. 

CONTROL OP TRUSTS, 
in equity, 296. 

CONVERSION, 277. 

CORODIES, 165. 

CORPORATIONS, IIQ. 266 et se<i. 
how created* 266. 
limitations on existence of, 26SL 
public and private, 26S. 

OORPORBAIi AND INGORPORBAIi PBOPBBTZ» KMb 

CORPORBAL HEREDITAMBNTS, 108L 

OORRBCnON OF CONTRACTS, 
in equity, 296. 

COURT, 302. 

high, of justice, 308. 
of admiralty. 806. 
of appeal in chancery, 80T« 
of appeal, English, 30S. 
of chancery, 306. 
rise of, 56-68b 
of claims, 311. 
of common pleas, 306. 
for divorce and matrimonial causes, 806L 
full, in matrimonial causes, 307. 
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OOURT^-Gontinued, 
of exchequer, 306. 
oif exchequer chamber, 907. 
of king's bench, 305. 
of queen's bench, 305. 
of private land claims, 312. 
of probate, 306. 
supreme, of the United States, 85, 8ia 

COURTS, 
circuit, 811. 

circuit, of appeals, 811* 
district, 311. 
federal, 309. 
jurisdiction of, 303. 
of England before 1873, 806 et seq. 
of England since 1873, 308. 
of record. 303. 

of the District of Ck>lumbia, 812. 
of the United States, 309 ^t seq. 
State, 812. 
territorial, 812. 

COVENANT TO STAND SEISED TO USES, 200b 

COVBllTUBE, 

as a defense for crimen 186). 

CREATION, 
title by. 21Z. 

CRIME, 132. 
classes of, 186. 
distinguished from tort, 183^ 
elements of. 134. 
punishment for, 140. 

CRIMINAL INCAPAOITT. 184-180. 

CRIMINAL LAW, 113, 132 et seq. 

CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, U7. 
outline of, 323. 
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CURTESY, 

estates by the, 181« 
essentials of, 181. 

CUSTOM. 

as a source of law, 48. 
essentials of, 48. 

D 

DAMAGE FEASANT, 
distress for animals, 288. 

DAMAGES, 291. 

classification of, 291. 
compensatory, 291. 
exemplary, 291, 292. 
for breach of contract, 281. 
nominal. 271. 291. 

DEBT. 

action of, 817. 

DECEDENTS, 

estates of, 219 et seq. 

DECLARATION, 319. 

of Independence. 27 and nota. 

DECLARATORY STATUTES* 7L 

DECEIT, 27a 

DECREE, 

in equity, 322. 
how enforced, 322. 

DEEDS, 203. 

classification of, 208, 204. 
derivative, 204. 

assignment, 205. 
confirmation, 205. 
defeasance, 20&. 
release, 205. 
surrender, 205. 
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DEBDS— Ck>ntiiiued» 
original, 2X>i. 

exchange, 204. 

feoffnoent, 204. 

gift. 201. 

grant, 204. 

lease, 204. 

IMirtltion, 206. 
under the statute of uses, 204. 

bargain and sale of lands, 200. 

covenant to stand seised to uses. 2001 

deed to declare uses. 205. 

deed of revocation of uses, 2d&. 

lease and release. 20&. 

DEFAMATION, 276. 

DBFBASANOB, 
deed of, 206. 

DBMOORAGY, 20, 22» 28. 

DBMURRBR, 319. 
in equity, 321. 

DBPOSrrUM, 239. 

DBRIVATIYB DEEDS. 204. 

DESCENT, 

tlUe by, 194, 222. 

DEVISE, 

tiUe by. 201« 

DIGNITIES, 104. 

DIRECTORY STATUTES, TB. 

DISCLAIMER, 
In equity, 321. 

DISCOVERY, 299. 

DISTRESS, 287. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DBOBDBNTS' BSTATBS. 234. 
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DISTBIOT OOURTS» 

of the United States, 811. 

DIVINE LAW, 5. 

DIVORGB, 140. 

a mensa et thoro, 149. 

a Tinculo matrimonii, 140!. 

grounds for, 149. 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 114» 142 et seq. 

DOMINANT ESTATQ. 167. 

DOWER, 

estate in, 182. 
essentials of, 182. 

DRAFT, 244. 

DRAWEE, 

of bill of exchange, 24S, 

DRAWER, 

of bill of exchange, 24& 

B 

BASEMENTS, 166w 

distinguished from profits a prendre^ 167« 

in light and air, 168. 

In party walls, 169. 

in running water, 168b 

of lateral support, I6O1. 

Tiolation of, 27& 

EJECTMENT, 
action of, 317. 

EMINENT DOMAIN, 
right of, 102. 
tiUe by, 200. 

ENFORCEABILITY OF OONTRAOTt 

requisites of, 229. 

ENFORCEMENT OF OONTEIAOT* 
methods of, 23L 
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BNFOROBMBNT OF AWARDS AND JUDaMBNTGtp 800L 

SNTRY, 287. 
writ of. 316L 

BQUITABLB BSTATBS. 18&-192. 

BQUITABLB ItBMEDI£>S, 204. 

BQUITY, 50. 

answer in, 322. 

anxlliaxy Jurisdiction of court ot 60L 

bill of complaint in, 321. 

concnrrent Jurisdiction of court of; OOl 

decree ^ 322. 

how enforced, 322. 
demurrer in, 322. 
disclaimer in, 322. 

function of in legal development, 00^ 6L 
history of in England, 66-^68. 
In Code States, 69. 
Jurisdiction, general nature of, 68. 

specific character of, 60, 61n. 

where vested in Bngland, 58. 

where vested in the United States, 60b OQl 
maxims of, 61-63. 
plea in, 322. 
procedure in. 320-322. 
remedies in, 294. 
subpoena in, 321. 
trials in, 821« 

BSGHBAT, 223. 
title by, 190. 

BSTATB, 170. 

ESTATES IN RBAL PBOPBBTT, 170-193. 

absolute, 187. 

at sufferance, 183. 

at will. 183. 
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BSTATBS IN RBAL PROPBRTY--Coiitliiuecl, 

by tlie curtesy, 181. 

essentials of. 181. 
classiflcation of. 171. 
conditional, 187. 
equitable. 189-192. 
for Ufe, 180. 

legal and conventional, 180l 
for years. 183. 
freehold, 177. 
from year to year. 183. 
In common. 186. 187. 
In dower, 182. 

essentials of. 182* 
In entirety, 186. 
In expectancy, 172. 
In fee simple, 178. 
in fee taU, 178. 
in Joint tenancy, 185. 

the four unities in. 185, 186. 

right to survlTorshlp In, 186» 186. 
in mortgage, 189. i 

in possession, 172. 
in remainder, 172. 

rules governing, 178. 

vested and contingent; 17^ 
in reversion, 176. 
in severalty, 185. 
less than freehold, 177* 

classiflcation of, 183. 
number and relation of tenants of, ISSw 
of inheritance and not of Inheritance, ITBL 
of decedents, succession to, 219 et seq. 
pur autre vie, 182. 
real and personal, 177. 
time when enjoyment of begins, 17Z 
title to, how transferred, 193 et seq* 
transfer of. 193 et seq. 
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ESTATES IN REAL PROPERTY-Oontiimed, 
upon condition, 1S8. 

express and implied, 188. 

precedent and subsequent, 188. 

effect of breach of condition in, 188^ 
upon conditional limitation, 189. 

ESSENTIALS OF PROCEDURE, ai4. 

ESTOPPEL, 

doctrine of, 258. 

EVIDENCE, 330. 

cardinal rules of, 830. 

EXAMINATION OF WITNESSES* 820. 

EXCHANGE, 
deed of, 201. • 

EXECUTION, 

in civil cases, 820. 
in criminal cases. 32Ki 
title by, 190, 216. 

EXECUTIVE POWERS OF FEDBBAlL GOVERNMENT, 

by whom exercised, 83. 

EXECUTOR, 33. 

EXECUTORY DEVISE, im 

EXCHEQUER, 
court of, 306. 

EXCHEQUER CHAMBBB» 
court of, 307. 

EXECUTORY INTERESTS, 17a 

EX POST FACTO LAW. 31n, 74. 

EXTRALEGAL REMEDIES, 28K. 
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FACTS JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 330. 

FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 270. 

FEDERAL COURTS, 809. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
relation of to the States, SU 

FEDERAL STATE, 23. 

FEES, 178. 

FEE SIMPLE, 
estates In, 178. 

FEE TAIL, 

estates in, 178. 

after possibility of issue ertincti ISOl 

FELONIES, 

at common law, 137. 

if 

FELONY, 136. 

FEOFFMENT, 
deed of, 204. 

FEUDAL SYSTEM, 07. 
tenures under, 08. 

FICTIONS, LEGAL, Sa 

FINDER OF GOODS, 
rights of, 214. 

FINES, 

as a punishment for crime, 141* 

FIXTURES. 108, 100. 

FORECLOSURE OF MORTGAGES, 207. 

FORFEITURE, 
title by, 197, 215. 

FORM, 

when necessary to avoid contract, 230. 
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FORMEDON, 
writ of, 316. 

FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, 20-23. 

FRANCHISE, lU. 

FREEHOLD ESTATES. 177. 

FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT, 19 and notlk 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS IN REM, 80. 
constitutional guaranties of » 92. 



a 

GIFT, 217. 

causa mortis, 217. 
deed of. 204. 
inter yiyoe, 217. 
tiUe by, 217. 

GOODS CAPTURED IN WAR. 
tiUe to. 214. 

GOODS LOST OR DESTROYED, 
title to. 214. 

GOVERNMENT, 18. 
branches of, 24, 25. 
colonial, 27. 

federal, relation of to the Stateti 8L 
forms of, 20-23. 
functions of, 19 and note, 
in the United States, 26 et sea* 
local, 38. 

representative, 16. 
rcTolutionary, 28. 
State, 35 et seq^ 

GRANT. 

deed of, 204. 
private, 201. 202. 
public, 203. 
title by, 201. 
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GUARANTOR, 247. 

GUARANTY, 247. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD, 164 et seq. 
termination of tUe relation ol^ lfi& 

GUARDIANS. 

rights and duties of, 166. 

GUARDIANSHIP, 
kinds of, 154. 
termination of, 155. 

GUEST, 241. 

H 

HABEAS CORPUS AOTS, 02, OS. 

HABEAS CORPUS, 
writ of, 294. 

HEIR, 222. 

HEIRLOOMS, 159. 

HEREDITAMENTS, 
corporeal, 158. '^ 
incorporeal, at common lawt lOOi 
in the United States, 168. 

HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

English, 808. ' 

dlYlsions of 808. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

as a court of appeal, 307. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIYBS, 84. 

HUMAN ACTION, 
laws of, 2. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 14a 
property rights of, 148. 
personal rights and duties of, 147. 
termination of the relation of. 140. 
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ILLEQALITT OF OONTRAOT, 
effect of, 230. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF PEBFORMANOB OF OONTRAOT, 

effect of, 230. 

IMPOTENCY, 

as an impediment to marriage, 140. 

IMPRISONMENT, 

aa a punishment for crime, 141. 

INCORPOREAL HEREDITAMENTS, 
at common law, 160. 
in the United States, 166. 

INCORPOREAL PERSONAL PROPERTY, 2ia 

INDEPENDANT CONTRAOTOB* 253. 

INDICTMENT. 324. 

INFANTS, 150. 

disabilities of. 15L 

INFANCY. 

as a defense for crime. 184. 

INHERTTANCB, 222. 

INJUNCTION, 

writ of, 117, 296. 

INNKEEPER, 241. 

bailment liability of, 242. 

INSANITY. 

as a defense for crime, IdS. 

INSURABLE INTEREST, 250l 

INSURANCE, 

contract of, 249. 
kinds of, 249. 
policy, 249. 

INTERESTS IN PERSONAL PROPERTY, 
kinds of, 211. 
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INTERFERBNCB WITH OONTBAOT, 
maliclouB, 279. 

INTERNATIONAIi LAW. 7. 
sources of, 8, 0. 

INTERPLEADER, 300. 

INTERPRETATION, 
of laws in general, 7(L 
of cases, 79. 
of statutes, 78. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW, SSL 

INTESTATE, 219. 

INTESTATE SUCCESSION, 219-22S. 

ISSUE, 319. 



JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, aOi» 

JOINT TENANCY, 
estates in, 186. 
the four unities in, 185, 186w 
right of suniTorship in, 186, 186b 

JUDGMENTS, 320. 

JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PBIVT OOUNOIX^ 
as a court of appeal, 307. 

JUDICIAL DECREE, 

tiUe hj, 199. 
JUDICIAL NOTICE. 83a 

JUDICIAL POWERS OF THE FBDBRAIi OOYBBNMBNT; 
by whom exercised, 83. 

JURISDICTION, 303. 

excluslTe and concurrent, 301. 
general and limited, 804. 
national, limits of. 10, IL 
original and appellate, 303. 
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JURY, 

address to, 329. 
fnnctions of, 327. 
impanellDg of, 828. 
Judge's charge toi, 829. 



L 



LAND, 15a 

LANDS, TENEMENTS, AND HBRBDITAMBNTS» 107. 

LAROENY, 139. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 22L 

LATERAL SUPPORT, 16a 

LAW, 

administrative, 18L 

 

dassiflcation of, 110 et seq. 
^ constitutional, 112. 
constmction of, 76b 
criminal, 113. 
dlTine, 6. 
in general, L 
International, public, 7, 8. 

private, 7, 10. 
maritime, la 
martial, 13. 
military, 13n« 
moral, 4. 
municipal, 5. 
of agency, 116. 252. 
of bailments, 116, 238. 
of commercial paper, 116, 243. 
of contracts. 116. 225. 
of corporations, 116, 265. 
of domestic relations, 114, 142. 
of human action, 2. 

of nations, distinguished from International law, 8n. 
of partnership, 116, 259. 
of persons and personal rights, 115. 

SL.LAW~88 
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LAW— Continued* 

of physical science, 1« 

of procedure, 118, 813. 

of real property, 115, 158, 170, 198. 

of sales, 116, 235. 

of succession after death, 115| 218. 

of torts, 113, 269. 

positive, 6. 

private adjective, 118. 

private international, 7. 10. 

private substantive, 118. 

public adjective, 117. 

public and private. 111. 

public international, 78. 

public substantive, 112. 

relating to business affairs, 118, 116L 

relating to personal rights, 113, 114. - ' 

relating to property rights, 113, lift. . 

relation of, to the State. 14. 

Boman, 45, 46. 

substantive and adjective, 110. 

unwritten, 43 et seq. 

LAW MERCHANT, 52. . 

LiBiASEi, 

deed of. 204. 

LBASE AND RBLBASB, 
deed of, 206. 

LEGISLATIVE POWERS OF THE FEDERAL GOYBRNMBNT, 

by whom exercised, 88. 

LIABILITY, CONTRACTUAL. 

« 

rests only on parties to contract, 281. 
LIBEL, 275. 

LIFE ESTATES. 18a 
conventional, 180L 
legal, 180. 

LIGHT AND AIR, 
easements in, 168. 
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LIMBS, 9a 

LIMITED PABTNBBSHIPS, 202. 

authorized and regulated by statute, 268. 

LOCAL SBLF GOVEBNMJQNT, 8& 
In New England, 40. 
in the Northwest, 40. 
in the South, 40. 

LOGATIO, 239. 

M 

MAGNA CHABTA, 92. 

MAUOIOUS INTBRFEBBNOB WITH OONTRAOT, 270. 

MALICIOUS PROSECUTION* 276b 

MANDAMUS. 

writ of, 117, 292. 
MANDATUM, 239. 

MANSLAUGHTER, 1381 

MARITIME LAW, 10. 

MARRIAGE, 142. 
contract of, 146. 
how dissolyed, 149L 
Impediments to, 144. 
property rights acquired hj^ 148L 
■olenmization of. 147. 
titie by, 198, 215. 

HARRIED WOMEN'S ACTS. 148L 
general result of, 149. 

MARTIAL LAW, 13. 

MASTER AND SERVANT, 166 et itq. 

MAXIMS, 61. 

of equity, 61-63. 

MENTAL INOAPACm, 

as an Impediment to marrlager 14Bw 

MILITARY LAW. 13n. 

MISDBMEANORS, 137. 
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MONAROHT. 20. 

absolute and limited, 20, 22. 
hereditary and elective, 20, 22. 

MORAL LAW, 4. 

MORTGAaB, 
estates In, 180. 
foreclosure of, 297. 

MORTMAIN, 
statutes of, 190. 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 89. 

MUNICIPAL LAW, S. 

distinguished from arbitrary commands^ 6L 
distinguished from contract* 7. 

MUTUAL ASSBNT, 228. 

MUBDBR» 187. 

N 

NATIONAL JURISDIOnON. 
Umits ot la 11. 

NATIONS, 
law of, 8n. 

NATURALIZATION, 42. 
to whom availableb 42. 
rules irovemlng, 42. 

NBCESSITT, 

as a defense for crime, 180. 

NB EXEAT, 
writ of. 299. 

NBGLI6BNOE, 273. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS, 248. 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER, 243. 

NEGOTIABILITY, 244. 
words of, 246. 

NOMINAL DAMAGES, 29L 

NUISANCE, 274. 
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OBITER DICTA, 80 and note. 
OCCUPANCY, 
title by, 213. 

OFFICES, 

in England, 163. 

in the United States, 164. 

OPENING OF TRIAL, 828. 

OPERATION OF LAW, 
tiUe by, 212, 215. 

ORIGINAL ACQUISITION, 
title by, 212, 213. 

OVERRULES OASES, 81* 

OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY, 101, 2ia 
limitations on, 101-101 



PARENT AND CHILD, 150 et seq* 

PARENTS, 

duties of to children, 152. 
rights of against children, 153. 

PARTITION, 208. 
deed of, 205. 

PARTNERS, 259. 
by estoppel, 261. 
mntnal agency of, 262. 
rights and liabilities of, 260. 

PARTNERSHIPS, 259. 
how formed, 261. 
limited, 262. 

PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATIONS LIMITED, 263. 

PARTY WALLS, 
easements in, 1C9. 
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PATENTS FOB USEFUL INYBNTIOMQ. 214. 

PATENT, 

as a conT^yaUce^ 202, 

PATRIARCHY, 20. 

PAWN, 239. 

PERPETUATION OF TESTIMONY, 80a 

PERSONAL AOTIONS» 816w 

PERSONAL LIBERTY, 
right ot 91. 

PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE, 2231L 

PERSONA^ SECURITY, 
right of, 89. 

PERSONS* 86. 

natural and artificial, SOL 

PETITION OF RIGHT, 92, 93. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 

laws of , 1. ^. 

PIQNUS, 239. 

PLEAS, 

by way of confession and avoidance, 8181 
by way of traverse, 319. 
In actions at law, 319. 
In criminal cases. 82S. 
In equity, 322. 

PLEADINGS, 
in general, 314. 
at common law. 819» 
In equity, 321. 
under the codes, 3221 

POSITIVE LAW, S. 

POSSESSION, lOL 
estates in. 172. 
right of, when incident to ownership^ lOL 

PRAECIPE, 318. 
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PRBROGATiyq, 
title by, 210. 

PRESCRIPTION, 
tiUe by. 197. 

PRESENTMENT. 824. 

I 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT, 252 et seq. 

distinguished from master and servant, 26S, 
how relation of created. 256. 
how relation of terminated* 258. 
parties to the relation of. 254. 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY, 247. 

PRIOR BiARRIAGE UNDISSOLVED, 
as an impediment to marriage, 145. 

PRIVATE ADJECTIVE LAW. llS. 

PRIVATE GRANT, 
titie by, 208. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW, 7, la 

PRIVATE PROPERTY, 
right of« 02, 95 et seq. 

PRIVATE SUBSTAxnTIVB LAW, 118. 

PROBATE, 
court of, 30d. 

PROCEDURE, 

law of, 118, 818» 
code, 322. 
common law, SlOw 
criminal, 323. 
equitable, 320. 
essentials of. 314. 

PROFITS A PRENDRE. 1(W. 

distinguished from eaBements, 187. 

PROHIBITION, 
writ of. 117, 203. 
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PROPERTY* 85. 

corporeal and Incorporeal, 105. 
historical phases of» 96. 
limitations on the ownership of, 102-104. 
real and personal, 106-108. 

PROSECUTION, 324. 

PROXIMATE AND REMOTE CAUSE, 27X 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LAW. IIL 

PUBLIC ADJECTIVE LAW. 117, 

PUBLIC GRANT, 
title by. 201, 202. 

PUBLIC INTBRNATIONAu LAW, 7, 8L 

PUBLIC SUBSTANilVE LAW, 112. 

PUNISHMENT FOR CRIME, 14a 
capital, 140. 

PURCHASE, 
tiUe by, 104. 

Q 

QUASI CONTRACTS, 284. 

QUIETING TITLE, 297. 

QUO WARRANTO, 

Information In the nature of, 117» 



RAPE, 18& 

RATIFICATION, 

of unauthorized act of agent, 257. 

RECAPTION. 286. 

RECEIVER, 29& 

RESCISSION. 

of contract in equity, 296. 

RECOGNIZANCE, 233n. 
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BE-BXECUnON, 

of contracts in equit]^ 296. i 

RELATION OF THE STATE TO THE MUNICIPAL LAW, 14, 15. 

RELATIONSHIP, 

when an impediment to marriage, 144. 

RELEASE, 
deed of, 206. 

REMAINDER, 
estates in, 172. 
mles goyeming, 173. 
Tested and contingent. 174. 

REMEDIES. 284. 
ciTil. 288. 
common law. 289. 
extralegal, 285. 
equitable. 294. 
legal, 82, 285. 
penal, 289. 

REMITTER, 28011. 

RENT, 185. 
charge, 106L 
seek, 168. 
service, 166. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOYBRNMBNT, ML 

REPRISAL, 286. 

RESTORATION, 29a 
RETAINER, 286n. 

REVERSION, 
estates in, 175. 

REVOLUTIONART GOVERNMENT, 28L 

RIGHTS, 
legal, 82. 

in personam. 84-86. 
in rem, 84-^86. 

ROBBERY. 139. 
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ROMAN LAW. 45-47. 

at base of contineiital legal iysteiiiii tfw 
hiatorical eketcb of» 46b 

RUNNING WATER, 
easements in, leS, 

8 

SANCTION, 2. 

in the DlTine law, 8. 

in the moral law, 4. 

in the municipal law, 284. 

SELF-DEFENSE, 286. 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 84. 
as a court. 31 Z 

SENTENCE, 325. 

SERVANTS, 166. 

SEVERALTY, 
estates in, 183. 

SHELLEY'S CASE, 
rule in, 175n« 

SLANDER, 275. 

SOVEREIGNTY, 15. 

under the articles of confederatloD, 28. 

where rested in genextt], 16. 

where rested in the United States, 82. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE OF OONTRAOTSb 

STARE DECISIS, 
doctrine of, 48. 

STATE, 14. 

elements of, 18L 
federal, 23. 
purpose of, 15. 

STATE COURTS, 312. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS, 15. 

STATE LEGISLATURES, 37. 
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8TATBSS, 

confederation of, 23. 

sovereign and dependent, 10^ 16b 

STATUS, 86. 
relations of, 88. 

8TATUTB)S, 64. 

afflrmatlye and negative 7€L 
constltntionality of, 69. 
oonstraction of, 78. 
general and local, 72. 
how enacted, 67--69. 
mandatory and directory, 78. 
prospectiye and retrospectlye, 74. 

STATUTE OP FRAUDS, 
seyenteenth section, 236. 
fourth section. 247. 

STATUTE OP USES. 191. 

STOCKHOLDERS IN A COEPORATIOM, 
rights of, 267. 
liabilities of, 26& 

SUBJECTS, 18. 

SUBJECT-MATTER OP CONTRACT, 229. 
must be valuable, 230.- 

SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJBOTiyB LAW. lia 

SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 
private, 118. 

SUBPOENA, 32L 

SUCCESSION APTER DEATH, 219 et iecu 
history of, 219. 
Intestate, 219, 222. 
testate, 219, 221. 

SUCCESSION, 
title by, 215. 

SUPREME COURT OP IHE UNITED STATES, 85, 8ia 
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8UBBT7, 247. 

dlscbarsre of. 248. 

right of to indemnity, ^(481 

8URBTTSHIP, 247. 

SURRENDER, 
deed of, 2(XL 

SYLLABUS, 80l 

T 

TENANT, 17a 

TENURE, 9a 

by iLnight senrice. 06. . 
in chiyalry, 98. 
in socage, 100. 

TERRITORIAL COURTS, SIS, 

TESTAMENT, 221. 

TESTATOR, 219. 

TESTIMOxnY, 

production of, 829. 

TITHES, 100. 

predial, mixed, and perMnal, lOL 

TITLE, 

when passes under a contract of sale; 28T* 

TITLE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY, 

by accession, 213. 

by act of the parties, 212, 217. 

by contract, 218. 

by creation, 213. 
I by execution, 210. 

by forfeiture, 215. 

by gift, 217. 

by judicial decree, 210. 

by legal process, 212, 216b 

by marriage, 215. 

by occupancy, 213. 

by operation of law, 212, 21S. 
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TITLE TO PERSONAL PROPEBTY-Ck^ntiniied* 

by original acquisition, 212, 21& 

by prerogative, 216. , 

by succession, 215. 

by testament, 218. 

TITLE TO REAL PROPERTY, l&3-20Ck 
by abandonment, ld7. 
by accretion, 196. 
by adverse possession, 198L 
by alienation* 198. 
definition of. 198. 
by deed, 203 et seq^ 

see "Deeda" 
by descent, 194. 
by devise, 201. 
by eminent domain, 200L 
by escheat, 196. 
by execution, 199. 
by forfeiture. 197. 
by grant, 201. 
by judicial decree, 190l 
by marriage, 198. 
by prescription, 197* 
by purchase, 194. 
tax titles, 200. 

TORTS, 269 et seq. 

dassification of, 272, 278L 

elements of, 271. 

distinguished from breaches of contract; 8T0l 

distinguished from crimes, 209. 

TRESPASS, 277. 

de bonis asportatis, 277. 
quare clausum fregit, 277. 
Tl et armis, 277. 

TREASON AGAINST THE UNITED BTATBa 1881 

TREATIES, 
nature of, 9. 
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TRIA.1^ 82G. 
by battle. 827. 
by compurgation, 820. 
by Jury. 827. 
by ordeal, 828. 

TRUSTEE. 190. 

TRUSTS, 190 et seq. 

equitable control of. 290b 



UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF STATUTES, 
effect of. 12a 

UNWRITTEN LAW, 48 et eeq. 
of the federal government, 53. 
of the States, 64. 
relation of to the written law« 44, 60. 

USE. 

cestui que, 189. 
feoffee to. 189. 

USES. 189. ' 
statute of 191« 

V 

VERDICT. 82a 

VIOLATION OF EASEMENTS. 27& 

VIE. 

cestui que, 182. 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS, 2tf€, 
who liable for the debts of. 264. 

W 

WILL, 221. 

last and testament, 221 

WITNESSES, 829. 
examination of, 829. 
how summoned, 329. 
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WBTT, 

of dower, 817. 

of entry, 816. 

of f ormedon, 318. 

of qtiare impedit, 81Ti 

of right. 316. 

of right of dower, 817. 

WRITTEN LAW, 84 et MO. 
of England, 84. 

of the federal govemment, 84, 68w 
of the States, 84, 66. 
relation of to the unwritten law, 44» 88L 

WRONGS, 
legal, 82. 



YEARS. 

estates for, 183i 

YEAR TO TEAR, 
estates from, 188. 
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